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ART. IL—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 
‘CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW,’ 


The Church Quarterly Review. (London, 1875-1900.) 


IN an age which delights in the keeping of anniversaries we 
shall hardly be blamed for reminding our readers that our 
present number is the one hundredth, and completes the 
fiftieth volume, of the Church Quarterly Review. We have 
before us a circular not dated, but issued we understand in 
the year 1874, in which attention was called to the need of 
such a Review as the Church of England had been without 
since the cessation of the Christian Remembrancer. In this 
circular it was pointed out that there was ‘a strong desire for 
a sound high-class periodical which might set forth the results 
of real study and reflection on the highest of all subjects in 
such a manner as to be worthily representative of’ the 
‘teaching and position ’ of ‘the Church of England.’ It was 
added that, as a ‘result of discussions recently carried on at 
meetings held by the kind permission of the Dean, at the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s,’ it was ‘ proposed to found a periodical 
under the name of Zhe Church Quarterly’ which might ‘ con- 
tain original articles on religious, theological, biblical, litur- 
gical, and ecclesiastical subjects ; full reviews and also short 
notices of books and communications.’ In the following year 
this circular was re-issued with a letter bearing the date of 
February 5, 1875, and signed with the honoured names of 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope and R. W. Church. 

The first number of the Church Quarterly Review appeared 
in October 1875. The contents of it were of a most varied 
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kind. If anyone had suspected that a periodical associated 
with the Church would be marked by narrow interests or any 
desire to hinder the spread of knowledge, a glance at the 
number ought to have been sufficient to dispel the suspicion. 
The first article, dealing with the subject of ‘Italy and her 
Church,’ and headed by a long list of Italian publications, 
opened with the somewhat startling statement that ‘ Rome is 
and may long be, in some important respects, the centre of 
the Christian world,’ and went on to an elaborate discussion 
of the relations of Church and State in Italy. The second 
article, entitled ‘On some aspects of Science in relation to 
Religion,’ while making clear the loyalty of the writer to the 
Christian religion and the records contained in the Bible, 
pleaded for a generous attitude towards the work and claims 
of natural science, and urged that it was the duty of the 
Church to make provision for and guide students of the 
theories of nature rather than to discourage their inquiries 
The third article dealt with ‘the doctrine of Kant’ under the 
title ‘Nescience, and contained a powerful statement of 
weighty reasons for distrusting the scepticism of the Kantian 
philosophy. The fourth article, on ‘The present position of 
the Irish Church,’ had the special interest which was derived 
from a note which showed that it was from the pen of the 
accomplished prelate who was then Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, and is now Archbishop of Armagh. The fifth article 
was perhaps the most remarkable in the number. Entitled 
‘Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought,’ it dealt at 
length with the theological and philosophical connexion between 
Nestorianism and Pelagianism, and treated with great depth 
and vigour fundamental questions of theology, including that 
of free will. Like nearly all the articles which have appeared 
in our pages, it was anonymous. A note in the Bampton 
Lectures of Bishop John Wordsworth on The One Religion 
(p. 65) made known that the author of it was Dr. Mylne, who 
was at the time a tutor of Keble College, and subsequently 
became Bishop of Bombay. A short article on ‘ Sacer- 
dotalism,’ laying stress on the twofold aspect of the official 
works of the Christian priesthood as the acts of the whole 
Christian body and as the acts of Christ, was followed by a 
disquisition on ‘ the arts as tidemarks of history,’ which showed 
a strong appreciation of Greek art joined with an adequate 
recognition of its limitations. The eighth article wasa review 
of a work by Mr. Benjamin Street on the Old Testament 
Scriptures entitled Zhe Restoration of Paths to dwell in ; and 
the ninth gave voice to the fears which were felt by church- 
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men as to the probable results of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act of 1874. To these nine articles was added a large 
number of short notices of recently published books of which 
perhaps the most interesting are Ze Unseen Universe, and a 
reprint of Bignon’s Trazté de /’Election du Pape. A note at 
the end stated : 


‘ We are accidentally obliged to withhold until our next number 
a review of a widely read English work upon the Life of Christ. We 
greatly regret this . . . because it leaves a void in our first issue of 
elements of thought which will, we trust, seldom be ignored in any 
number of the Church Quarterly, 








In the space of twenty-five years circumstances and needs 
change greatly. Questions of pressing urgency are settled or 
pass out of sight. New problems come to the front. Fresh 
evidence on many matters is made known. Habits of life 
become different. But, among all these changes, it may be 
reasonably expected that a religious periodical should exhibit 
a real continuity of thought and principle ; and that, while its 
editor and contributors should never be unmindful of newly 
ascertained facts or altered conditions, they should be careful 
to show, in the light of these, the bearing of those truths of 
religion which remain unchanged. We believe it may be fairly 
said that this has been done in the case of the Church 
Quarterly Review, that the great principles which animated 
its first number have been preserved throughout. 

One of the most important works to be done by a Review 
such as ours is the promotion of learning and criticism. 
The original circular, to which we have already referred, 
spoke of one of the needs the recognition of which led to the 
foundation of the Church Quarterly Review as being that of 
‘promoting theological thought.’ If theological thought is 
to be sound, it must have the aid of knowledge. A thinker 
whose logical powers are unbalanced by learning is not a 
safe guide; and if theological thought is to be wisely and 
safely promoted, it must be on a basis in which learning is 
given its due place. And, in the last twenty-five years, there 
has been some special need of attention being paid to this 
fact. On the one hand, they have been fruitful years in the 
discovery and study of documents ; and, on the other hand, 
they have been years in which speculations on many subjects 
intimately connected with theology, or bordering upon it, 
have been suggested in great number and in rapid succession. 
There are grave dangers to the Church alike in ignorance on 
the part of its members and in the hasty acceptance of 
plausible and fascinating theories. 

T2 
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It has been the aim of those who have been responsible 
for the publication of the Church Quarterly Review to keep 
it thoroughly abreast of the requirements of scholarship and 
criticism as well as permeated by solid learning. It may not 
be amiss that we should mention a few instances of the way 
in which this aim has been carried out. 

A feature of recent years, as we have already mentioned, 
has been the discovery and study of ancient documents. 
Among such documents the work known as the 7estament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is of great interest and importance. 
The publication last year of a complete edition of the Syriac 
Text, together with a translation into Latin, by the Uniate 
Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius Ephraem Rahmani, 
conferred a boon on students. The character of its contents 
is such that its exact place in early Christian literature natu- 
rally became a subject of discussion. The careful examina- 
tion of the evidence bearing on the date of this document, its 
relation to other similar writings, and its connexion with the 
school of Apollinarius of Laodicea, which appeared in our 
numbers for January and April last, affords a recent instance 
of our desire to give the fullest and frankest consideration 
to all the new light on the history of Christian thought and 
practice which modern investigations are able to supply. 

Another subject which has been and is of very pressing 
importance is that of the criticism of the New Testament 
and its bearing on Christian doctrine. The publication of 
the revised version and of Westcott and Hort’s Zhe New 
Testament in the Original Greek brought into wider notice 
questions about the text, of which scholars had previously 
been fully aware. . The overthrow, by means of arguments 
based on real facts and genuine criticism, of the views of the 
‘Tiibingen school’ as to the date and composition of the 
documents, which was largely due to the work of Bishop 
Lightfoot and Bishop Westcott, has been followed by ques- 
tions of great intricacy and difficulty about what is called the 
‘synoptic problem’ being brought into prominence ; and this 
has led to very great perplexity and distress in many 
quarters. 

The questions raised about the text at once received con- 
sideration in this Review. In July 1881 an article of a few pages 
entitled ‘The Greek Text of the New Testament’ called atten- 
tion to the subject, but postponed the full discussion of it until 
the publication of the second volume of Westcott and Hort’s 
work, which was to contain the introduction and appendices 
written to justify the position those learned critics had taken 
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up. In January 1882 there was an article on ‘ Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Text of the New Testament.’ It was marked 
by great caution and reserve on some topics ; but in the main 
it defended the Cambridge writers against the severe stric- 
tures which had appeared in the preceding number of the 
Quarterly Review, and it bore emphatic testimony to the value 
of their work. 


‘We could not be content,’ it was said, ‘to lay down our pen 
without briefly expressing our strong sense of the debt which textual 
criticism owes to the masterly treatise of Professors Westcott and 
Hort. It is the first really scientific and exhaustive discussion of 
the methods of textual criticism. Others to whom all honour is due 
have prepared the way by collecting the materials. Professors West- 
cott and Hort have taught us how to erect the building. Their 
work may not in some respects be final ; but it is a vast advance on 
all that has been done before, and all future critics must be guided 
in the main by the principles which they have established. Laborious 
thoroughness, indefatigable patience, philosophic method, are con- 
spicuous on every page, as all who know the habitual character of 
their work would expect.’ 


In addition to articles on the translation of the New 
Testament, and to some less detailed references to the text, 
the latter subject was again dealt with in October 1882 in 
the article on ‘Canon Cook on the Revised Version of the 
First Three Gospels, and in October 1896 and July 1897 in 
the articles entitled ‘The Text of the Gospels’ and ‘The 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament.’ Throughout this 
series the same general position was preserved of a cordial 
appreciation of the work of Westcott and Hort, and an ac- 
ceptance of very much for which they had contended, together 
with caution and reserve on many matters. 


‘We’ ‘are’ ‘grateful to’ ‘ Mr. Miller,’ we wrote in October 1896, 
‘for a book which compels us to examine once again the theory 
which of late years has become the prevalent one, and to consider 
how far it has been confirmed or modified by researches and dis- 
coveries made since its first exposition by Dr. Hort. If, as the result 
of such consideration, we come to the conclusion that Dr. Hort’s 
theory has gained additional strength, both by the discovery of new 
evidence in support of it and by the failure of hostile criticism 
seriously to shake it, our attitude towards Mr. Miller and those 
who share his views would fain be that of a friendly difference of 
opinion.’ 

‘If Hort’s theory is to be shaken,’ we said in July 1897, ‘it is far 
more likely to be brought about by criticisms in the manner of Dr. 
Salmon, which, while showing the fullest respect to Hort’s care, 
learning, and diligence, and recognizing that his evidence has not yet 
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been fully placed before the world, yet suggest considerations which 
may, if followed up, go far towards modifying some of his extreme 
conclusions.’ 


We endeavoured to deal with the supremely important 
matters raised by the ‘synoptic problem’ and other lines of 
study of the New Testament as recently as January last in 
our article on ‘ Professor Gardner on the Basis and Origin of 
Christian Belief, while we have never disguised our opinion, 
expressed, for instance, in a ‘Short Notice’ of Sir John C. 
Hawkins’s Horae Synopticae in October 1899, that the chief 
need at the present time as regards the ‘synoptic problem’ 
itself is the collection and arrangement of facts. 

The last twenty-five years have been years of much study 
of the Old Testament. The ‘lower criticism’ and the ‘higher 
criticism’ have become familiar phrases. Questions about 
text, date, authorship, method of composition, and nature of 
contents, have passed out of the studies of scholars to be 
matters of general interest and anxiety. The consideration 
of these questions has formed a very prominent feature in our 
pages, corresponding, we have believed, both to the importance 
of the subject and to the desire of our readers to be supplied 
with information about it. The articles entitled ‘The Revised 
Version of the Old Testament,’ which appeared in the numbers 
for July and October 1885, were to a large extent devoted to 
matters of translation, but they dealt also with the history and 
authority of the Massoretic text, a subject which has, as a 
rule, received altogether inadequate consideration from writers 
on the Old Testament. In the number for January 1886 the 
difficult questions raised by the chronological details of the 
historical books of the Old Testament were faced and con- 
sidered in the article entitled ‘The Chronology of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah compared with the Monuments ;’ and that 
on ‘ Dr. Edersheim’s Warburton Lectures, while passing some 
severe strictures on the book under review, strongly supported 
the respected author in his emphatic rejection of the theories 
of Wellhausen and others on the Old Testament, then becom- 
ing well known in England. In April 1887, an article on 
‘The Massoretic Text of the Old Testament’ dealt at some 
length with the subject which had been more briefly handled in 
July and October 1885, which again came under considera- 
tion in a somewhat elaborate article in April 1889, entitled 
‘ The Hebrew Text before the Massoretes.’ Two learned and 
careful articles on ‘The Apocrypha’ appeared in January 
1881 and October 1888. 

It was then to be expected that, when the Old Testament 
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controversy in the Church of England became acute, we 
should have much to say about it. The ill-considered, how- 
ever well-intentioned, publication of Zw Mundi towards 
the end of 1889 brought in a new phase in this controversy. 
There is no doubt that the editor and the other writers of 
that unfortunate book earnestly desired to remove obstacles 
which were a hindrance in some cases to belief in the Christian 
religion and to promote peace. As a matter of fact, their 
work alarmed instead of reassuring, suggested doubts of a 
very painful character in many minds, became a source of 
grave unsettlement, and, so far from promoting peace, led to 
a bitter war. Lux Mundi was reviewed by us in the number 
for April 1890, in an article entitled ‘Theology and Criti- 
cism ;’ and, while we were able to pay a high tribute to the 
earnest and honourable motives by which the writers were 
animated, and even to commend a great deal in what they 
had written, it was our painful duty to use language of severe 
condemnation of some crucial features in the work. In the 
parts of that article which touched on the Old Testament we 
dealt chiefly with the theological aspect of the questions 
raised, though we referred also to some detailed points of 
criticism. 

The article we have just mentioned was followed by a 
large number of others on the subject of the Old Testament, 
some dealing with the critical, some with the theological, 
points at issue. It is unnecessary that we should here give a 
list of these articles, but we may mention the elaborate re- 
views of two books which excited great attention in the 
articles entitled ‘ Driver's /utroduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament’ in January 1892, and ‘Cheyne’s Bampton 
Lectures and the date of the Psalter’ in October 1892 ; the 
articles on ‘The Old Testament and Modern Criticism’ in 
January 1894, ‘The Mosaic Law and the Higher Criticism’ in 
July 1895, ‘The Criticism of the Pentateuch’ in October 
1898, ‘The Psalms and the New Criticism ’ in April 1899 ; and 
a slighter article entitled‘ Bishop Ellicott on Old Testament 
Criticism’ in January 1892, in which our general standpoint 
of welcoming the investigations of genuine criticism and 
allowing that some traditional positions needed to be, in 
Bishop Ellicott’s phrase, ‘ rectified,’ while refusing to be carried 
away by the wild theories which have captivated so many, 
was made clear. 

One of the unfortunate results of the publication of Lux 
Mundi was that it necessarily brought into prominence, in 
perhaps the least satisfactory way in which such problems 
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could be raised, difficult questions about the Incarnation. 
The essay on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ in Lux 
Mundi, by putting aside the authority of our Lord in relation 
to the authorship of the Old Testament Scriptures and by 
some careless phraseology, led many to think that the writer 
of the essay was prepared to deny the infallibility of our 
Lord. Alterations introduced in the fourth and subsequent 
editions showed that this was by no means the case, and that 
Canon Gore’s contention was that our Lord’s teaching did not 
expressly affirm any statement as to the authorship of writings 
in the Old Testament and that our Lord, though an infallible 
Teacher in all which He did affirm, was in His incarnate life 
limited in knowledge. In his essay, even in its corrected 
form, there remained much that was ambiguous. His Bampton 
Lectures for 1891 on The Incarnation of the Son of God did 
something to show what his position really was, though a 
doubt still remained whether he intended to assert that the 
divine knowledge of the Son of God was abandoned in the 
Incarnation or only that in respect of His manhood he was 
ignorant. The Dzssertatsons on Subjects connected with the 
Incarnation, published in 1895, removed the doubt, and made 
it clear that, in addition to the limitations of human know- 
ledge which were asserted to be in our Lord’s human mind, 
Canon Gore was of opinion that the divine attributes of power 
and knowledge were abandoned by the Person of the Son of 
God within the sphere of the Incarnation, so that in His 
human life and ministry on earth He was ignorant of much 
both as man and as God. 

It would be unjust to charge Canon Gore with the wild 
folly in leading to which, in others, his expressions of opinion 
had, we are afraid, something to do. Congregations were 
startled and perplexed and pained by vehement declarations 
of the ignorance of our Lord as a fact of great spiritual value 
made by clergy who in many cases were certainly incompe- 
tent to deal with the subject. Old-fashioned persons were 
told that the idea of the infallibility of our Lord was an ex- 
ploded notion which a trusted High Church leader, one of the 
most brilliant successors of the Tractarians, had shown to be 
worthless. Newspapers proclaimed that in the abandonment 
of so out of date a view as that our Lord could not be 
mistaken there had come to be hope even for the party in the 
Church of England which called itself Catholic. And in 
opposite quarters not a few statements were made which it 
would be difficult to reconcile with Christian fairness and 
charity. 
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There was need, then, in view of Canon Gore’s real teaching 
and of the perversions of it which abounded, as well as of 
unbalanced statements made in opposition to it, for very 
careful and at the same time very explicit handling of the 
great topic of the Incarnation. That careful and explicit 
treatment we have attempted to give in a long series of 
articles. We have endeavoured all along—and if in any 
respect we have failed we take this opportunity of expressing 
our regret—to be fair to the distinguished scholar and writer 
whose arguments we have so often been obliged to contravene. 
But it would have been wrong for us to conceal our opinion 
that the theories advocated by him were alike ungrounded 
and dangerous. Over and over again we have had occasion 
to affirm the immutability of the Divine nature and attributes, 
the untenable character of the distinction between the moral 
attributes as immutable and the metaphysical attributes as 
mutable, and consequently the omniscience of the Divine 
Person of the Son of God even in the lowest humiliations of 
His incarnate life. And, while we have given Canon Gore 
full credit for his assertion that our Lord could not be 
mistaken in anything which He actually affirmed, it has been 
necessary for us to show that, in our deliberate judgment, it is 
impossible to put aside from the things which He affirmed 
the Davidic authorship of Psalm cx. and the Mosaic authority 
of those parts of the Jewish Law to which our Lord referred 
as enacted by Moses. In our treatment of this subject, under 
these circumstances, we have followed the general lines of an 
earlier article of great power, entitled ‘Our Lord’s Human 
Example,’ which appeared in our number for July 1883. 

On the central question of the retention of His divine 
knowledge by the Son of God on becoming incarnate it has 
been impossible for us to allow that opposing opinions may 
be tolerated. In it there is, we believe, ultimately involved 
the vital doctrine of the immutability of God. With regard 
to it, therefore, no article has been admitted into our pages 
which has been tolerant of any other belief. On the con- 
nected, though distinct, question of the knowledge of our Lord’s 
human mind we have taken a somewhat different line. 
Provided that our Lord’s omniscience as God at every stage 
of the incarnate life is carefully maintained, it has appeared to 
us that different opinions as to the knowledge of His human 
mind may be regarded as tenable. Therefore, we have not 
hesitated to allow the publication in our pages of articles 
written from differing standpoints in this respect. Those 
entitled ‘Theology and Criticism’ in April 1890, ‘ Gore’s 
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Bampton Lectures’ in January 1892, ‘Canon Gore on the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist ’ in January 1896, and ‘ Ottley’s 
Doctrine of the Incarnation’ in October 1896, as well as other 
articles and ‘Short Notices,’ were obviously the work of a con- 
tributor who, though allowing that it was well not to dogma- 
tize about the extent of the knowledge of our Lord’s human 
mind, inclined strongly towards the most usual patristic and 
scholastic belief that the human mind of our Lord possessed 
all knowledge which it is within the capacity of a human 
mind to receive. A different view, accompanied by a 
sympathetic treatment of the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas 
which is substantially the same as the belief just mentioned, 
was apparently held by the writer of the article entitled 
‘ Didon’s Life of Christ’ in July 1891. An opinion differing 
to some extent from either of those already referred to was 
maintained in the articles on ‘Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man’ 
in October 1891 and ‘Our Lord’s Divine and Human Know- 
ledge’ in July 1897, articles which, we have been given to 
understand, excited a considerable amount of attention as 
not unsuccessful attempts at a philosophical treatment of 
very difficult aspects of the incarnate life of the Son of God. 
Another controversy of great and pressing importance 
during the last twenty-five years has been that with regard to 
the tenability of the position of the Church of England in 
view of the Papal claims. It has been cur endeavour to keep 
pace with the varying aspects through which this controversy 
has passed, and to place before our readers a just and adequate 
presentation of the many questions involved in it. From 
1878 to 1884 there was a series of articles dealing at length 
with the Petrine claims, which were afterwards acknow- 
ledged as the work of the late Dr. Littledale. The pub- 
lication of Father Puller’s able and learned treatise The 
Primitive Saints and the See of Rome afforded us an oppor- 
tunity, of which we availed ourselves in our number for April 
1894, of discussing some of the main historical facts on which 
the controversy turns, and of stating some of the reasons for 
our conviction that the contention that the Anglican position 
at the present time corresponds to that of the Donatists in 
the fourth century is unfounded. Two articles, entitled ‘ The 
Primitive Church and the Papal Claims, appeared in the 
numbers for October 1894 and January 1895. They also 
dealt with the historical aspect of the controversy. They 
were subsequently reprinted, with additions, by their learned 
and accomplished author, Dr. Bright, in his work Zhe Roman 
See in the Early Church. In the year 1896 an encyclical 
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letter was issued by Pope Leo XIII. on the unity of the 
Church. It was subjected to a rigorous examination in our 
pages in January 1897. Our article welcomed some of the 
teaching of the Pope contained in the Encyclical on the 
nature of organic unity and his repudiation of the value of @ 
priort arguments on sucha subject. But we were able to show 
that the statements about the historical teaching of the 
Church by which the Pope sought to support his contention 
of the necessity of external communion with the See of Rome 
really afforded a very strong argument against the Papal 
claims. It was to be supposed that in such a document the 
clearest and most convincing testimony from the Fathers 
which could be produced would be brought forward. We 
went through the quotations adduced in the Encyclical 
seriatim, and we were able to show that not one of them, 
viewed in its context and its historical setting, would bear the 
interpretation and the use put forward and made by the Pope ; 
and that they only afforded additional instances of that 
strange perversion of documents and history with which we 
are unfortunately familiar in the writings of Roman 
controversialists. 

A prominent matter of recent years, in connexion with 
the Roman controversy, has been the discussion about the 
validity of Anglican Orders. The sanguine hopes of the 
Abbé Portal and some distinguished French scholars on the 
one side, and of Lord Halifax and his friends on the other 
side, were doomed to disappointment. The conservatism of 
the Papal. Court, the unwillingness of the most influential 
Roman Catholics to revise in the smallest degree anything 
which the Papacy has done, and the insistence of Cardinal 
Vaughan on the necessity of taking up the most hostile atti- 
tude possible against the Church of England, proved too 
much for the kindly wish of the Pope that there should be a 
complete and thorough reconsideration of the whole subject. 
Prior to the commission which sat at Rome under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal Mazzella, two articles entitled ‘ Anglican 
Orders’ dealt with the subject in January and April 1896 in 
view of many recent publications ; and, after the promulga- 
tion of the Papal Bull asserting the absolute invalidity of the 
Orders of the Church of England, the decision and arguments 
contained in the Bull were discussed and refuted in detail in 
January 1897. 

Side by side with our opposition to the Papal claims, there 
has been a positive attempt to maintain and explain the 
Catholic position of the Church of England. Our view of 
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authority was set out in the article entitled ‘Authority in 
Religion’ in January 1891, in which there was a very full 
consideration of the general attitude and of the detailed argu- 
ments of the late Dr. Martineau’s elaborate and powerful 
work The Seat of Authority in Religion. An article entitled 
‘Bishop Westcott on the Incarnation and Common Life’ in 
April 1894 afforded us an opportunity of stating our belief as 
to the position and work of a National Church. Various 
articles, including those we have already mentioned, on the 
controversy with Rome have shown that, while external 
divisions are to us a cause of constant regret, we can have no 
doubt that the Church of England is in true inner unity with 
the rest of the Catholic Church, since all parts of the whole 
body are in sacramental union with our Lord. Anda series 
of articles on recent controversies about matters of cere- 
monial and worship has made plain that, as it has been our 
habitual endeavour to maintain the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture and to uphold the true tradition of the Catholic Church, 
so also we have attempted to recognize and be loyal to our 
position in the Church of England. A reference to, among 
others, the articles on ‘The Present Crisis in the Church 
of England’ in October 1898, ‘ Discipline in the English 
Church’ in April 1899, ‘ The “ Hearing” at Lambeth on In- 
cense’ in July 1899, and ‘ Recent Pronouncements’ in January 
1900, will show that, amid all the disorder, the unauthorized 
additions, and the culpable defects which are to be found at 
the present time in our English churches, we have steadily 
maintained the authority of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
have appealed to the Catholic principles which are our in- 
heritance in the Church of England. 

A noteworthy point in the authoritative documents of the 
English Church is the maintenance of the sanctity and indis- 
soluble character of Christian marriage. The wording of the 
Form of Solemnization of Matrimony does not contemplate 
the possibility of the re-marriage of either person who is 
married while both husband and wife remain alive. Canons 
106 and 107 of 1603 expressly enact that in cases where 
those who have been validly married are separated, it must 
be secured that neither of them may contract matrimony in 
the lifetime of the other. No change was made in the law of 
the Church when the Divorce Act of 1857 became the law of 
the State. Besides earlier articles maintaining the position 
of the Church of England in prohibiting the re-marriage of 
divorced persons and any violations of the ‘ table of kindred 
and affinity’ printed at the end of the Book of Common 
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" Prayer, we dealt very fully with the subject of divorce in our 
numbers for April 1895 and January 1896. In the former 
of the two articles we endeavoured to give a summary of the 
whole of the evidence as to the law of the Christian Church 
on the indissolubility of marriage with a view to showing not 
only that the Church of England has maintained the law of 
indissolubility, but also that she has been right in doing so ; 
in the latter of them we strongly urged the practical conclu- 
sion that it would be most perilous to sanction in any way 
the relaxing of the Christian view of marriage. That the 
Bishops have, as a rule, stood calmly by and seen the law of 
the Church of England on a vital question broken in nume- 
rous instances without making any attempt to maintain it has 
made it the more necessary for us to lay great emphasis on 
our attitude in this matter. 

But the maintenance of the law of the Church of Eng- 
land on the indissolubility of marriage is only one part, 
though it is a very important part, of a whole work for the 
preservation of Christian morality. We have endeavoured, 
in reviewing all kinds of books, to regard them in the bearing 
on morals they are likely to have. To give an instance from 
our number for July 1897, the article on the Essays and Ad- 
dresses by the distinguished physician, Sir Russell Reynolds, 
kept the valuable moral influence that work was likely to 
exercise in view no less than its great excellence in thought and 
method ; and it was evident that in the writing of the article 
entitled ‘The Poetry of George Meredith’ there had been 
consideration of much besides poetic gifts. The importance 
of moral influences has been steadily kept to the front in the 
reviews of novels which have from time to time appeared. 
We have been careful to do everything in our power to resist 
very dangerous tendencies which have been very widely at 
work. The vitiated taste of a large part of the public could 
hardly be more clearly shown than by the alarming fact that 
the publishers of Mr. Hall Caine’s ignorant and detestable 
novel, Zhe Christian, ventured to print fifty thousand copies 
as the first edition in one volume. The articles ‘Some 
Typical Novels’ in April 1898, ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’ in 
October 1898, and ‘ William Makepeace Thackeray’ in April 
1900 will show that it has been our aim to promote a type of 
novel-writing which, like the works of Scott and Thackeray, 
may be at once of real interest and of moral worth. 

The preserving and deepening of Christian morality, 
again, has never been out of our sight in our articles on 
education. We have done what we could to oppose the 
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mischievous idea that education and instruction in mere facts 
are synonymous, to maintain the belief that no education 
which does not provide for the development of character is a 
good one, and to show the value of definite knowledge of 
the Christian religion, while we have dealt with practical and 
financial aspects of the subject in such articles as those in 
January 1896, April 1896, and April 1897. 

An important element in our work has been supplied by 
articles concerned with biography. Some of these have dealt 
with lives the most prominent occupations of which have 
been of a secular character. That entitled ‘The Life of the 
Prince Consort, which appeared in January 1877, attracted 
attention by the strength of its thought and the brilliance of 
its style. There is no reason why we should not now say 
that it was from the pen of Mr. Gladstone. In the same 
number, and in that for April 1877, an attempt was made in 
the articles entitled ‘The First Napoleon’ to estimate the 
significance of the history of that great man. Of articles on 
the lives of those best known in connexion with theological 
and religious interests there have been very many. Some of 
these have been concerned with the Saints, as that on St. 
Thomas Aquinas in October 1880, that on ‘The Letters of 
Pope Gregory I,’ from the pen of Dean Church, in April 
1881, and those on St. Catherine of Siena and St. Catherine 
of Genoa in January and July 1897. Others have been on 
great missionaries, or on ecclesiastical statesmen, or on promi- 
nent figures in the Universities or elsewhere, or on theologians, 
as those on Bishop French of Lahore in January 1896 and 
Bishop Selwyn in July 1878; Bishop Gray, Bishop Wilber- 
force, and Cardinal Manning in July 1876, April 1880, and 
April 1896 ; Dean Liddell in October 1899 ; and Dr. Pusey 
in January 1883, January 1894, January 1895, and January 
1898. 

"The mention of Dean Liddell and Dr. Pusey recalls, 
besides other subjects, the great ones of University reform 
and theological belief and practice. That we have done 
what we could to guide public thought with regard to affairs 
in the Universities may be seen from the articles entitled 
‘Recent Fortunes of the Church in Oxford’ and ‘ The 
Position and Prospects of the Church in Cambridge,’ in April 
and October 1881, the former of which, at any rate, attracted 
at the time very much attention, and was referred to in 
debates in Convocation. It was from the pen of Dr. Liddon. 
We may illustrate the fact that we have tried to hold the 
balance true in the painful controversies which have taken 
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place about University affairs by quoting from an article 
which appeared as recently as October 1899, that on Dean 
Liddell. It was there said : 


‘For good or evil, the changes thus advocated and thus opposed 
have become accomplished facts. The policy of Dean Liddell is 
that which has triumphed. The Oxford of to-day differs in innu- 
merable respects from the Oxford of the period preceding the first 
University Commission. It can hardly be denied that there have 
been great gains. It may well be suspected that much has been 
lost. For many weak points in the completed changes, and for 
some forebodings which have been strikingly fulfilled, we may refer 
to an article which appeared in our pages more than eighteen years 
ago.'! And even in those many features in which the events of the 
last fifty years have been productive of much good, it is needful to 
remember that in the work of reform the criticism and resistance of 
the more conservative party are not seldom as necessary to an 
ultimate success as the zeal and enterprise of those who are bent on 
the removal of abuses and the introduction of what is valuable as 
well as new. In the carrying out of needed reforms it was much 
that among those largely responsible for them Dean Liddell, with his 
high character, strong will, and unflinching justice, should have great 
influence. It was much also that in the opposite camp, doomed 
though it was to failure on many specific issues, there was the vast 
knowledge and conscientious judgment of Dr. Pusey’ (p. 199). 


On the subject of theological belief and practice our gene- 
ral attitude has all along been that of the Tractarians. We 
have already referred to our constant endeavour to be faithful 
to Holy Scripture, Catholic tradition, and the Church of 
England. In that endeavour we have acted on the great 
principles the Tractarians so well laid down. It would be 
absurd to say that in no respect their work needed revision 
or addition. They themselves would have been among the 
first to condemn any desire zz verba magistrt jurare. But, 
apart from minute details, they laid down, as we have said, 
great principles ; and on those great principles, as embodying, 
in our earnest conviction, deep truths, we have attempted to 
act. The ultimate and supreme authority of Holy Scripture ; 
the Divine promise of guidance so that the final decisions of 
the whole Catholic Church are infallibly right ; the reality of 
sacramental grace so that in Baptism the baptized person is 
in very deed a member of Christ in union with His sacred 
body, in Absolution the sins of the penitent are actually 
forgiven, and in the Holy Eucharist the consecrated bread 
and wine are made to be the body and blood of Christ—these 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, April 1881, pp. 201-42, ‘ Recent 
Fortunes of the Church in Oxford.’ 
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form parts of that great system of truth to which the 
Tractarians were committed, which it has been one of our 
purposes to defend. In October 1898 we had occasion to 
maintain, in opposition to the way in which the teaching of 
the Church of England contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer had been set aside by some in very high authority in 
the Church, the real purpose and value of confession; ina 
review of Dr. Lea’s History of Auricular Confession and In- 
adulgences in the Latin Church, which appeared in April 1897, 
we endeavoured to set out atrue account of the historical 
position of Absolution in the Church, following very closely 
the standpoint of Dr. Pusey. As recently as January last, in 
a ‘Short Notice’ of Zhe Doctrine of the Real Presence by the 
Rev. T. B. Strong, we reaffirmed, against Mr. Strong’s adverse 
comments, the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist which Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Keble did so much to defend. In the course of that 


notice we said: 


‘Mr. Strong appears to us to underestimate the value of logic in 
theology and religious practice. There are, of course, great limita- 
tions to the province of logic, and logic always needs to be controlled 
by the recollection of other considerations ; at the same time, it is 
true that logic has a very important part to play both in theology 
itself and in the application of theology to religious practice. Thus, 
for instance, it is a logical inference from the fact that our Lord 
unites the two natures of God and man in a personal union, so as to 
be personally God the Son, that He is to be worshipped and adored 
with the worship and adoration which are due to God alone. But it 
is a logical inference which we cannot imagine any believing Christian 
denying. It is a logical inference in the same order of thought to 
say that, if the Body and Blood of Christ, which He has permanently 
united to His Godhead by an indissoluble personal union, are present 
in the consecrated elements in the Holy Eucharist, our Lord Himself 
in the Sacrament is to be worshipped and adored with the worship 
and adoration which are due to God alone, wherever the Sacrament 
may be. . . In the words of Bishop Andrewes, “Christ Himself, the 
Substance of the Sacrament, in and with the Sacrament, out of and 
without the Sacrament, wheresoever He is, is to be adored.” ! Or, 
as Dr. Pusey wrote,. . . ‘“‘ Himself, wheresoever or howsoever He is 
present, we are bound to adore.”? Or, to quote Mr. Keble’s 
comment on the well-known words of St. Ambrose, “the flesh of 
Christ which to this day we adore in the mysteries,”* “that great 
theologian and confessor” “clearly sets out the principle and reason 
of such worship, according to the analogy of the faith. The body 

1 Andrewes, Responsio ad Apologiam Cardinalis Bellarmini, cap. viii. 
(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, viii. 266). 

2 Pusey, The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Doctrine of the English Church, p. 337. 

3 St. Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, III. xi. 79. 
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present in the Eucharist is to be adored on the same ground which 
made it right for St. Mary Magdalen and the Apostles to adore our 
risen Lord ; and it follows from the unity of His Person that to 
refuse It adoration is to act as if Christ were divided, and not One.”! 
In his slighting references to “‘ logical inferences” Mr. Strong has, we 
think, paid too little attention to what Mr. Keble well called the 
“analogy of the faith.” Our second criticism is that the true safe- 
guard to logic is to be found in the mind of the Catholic Church’ 
(Pp. 499; 500). 


In this review of our work during the last twenty-five 
years we have been obliged to pass by very much. We have 
said nothing about articles in some departments of learning, 
very little about those of which that entitled ‘The Place of 
the Human Body in the Economy of Grace, in April 1888— 
which bore marks of being by the same brilliant writer as the 
author of the article on ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern 
Thought’ in our first number—affords an eminent example ; 
nothing about some on quite different subjects, such, for 
instance, as that on ‘The French Pyrenees,’ which appeared 
in April 1896. We have passed by articles so important as 
several on Eschatology and that entitled ‘ National Theology 
and Evolution: Bishop Barry’s Bampton Lectures’ in January 
1894. It has been our main object to emphasize the fact 
that in the Church Quarterly Review the Church of England 
possesses an organ which is committed at the same time to 
the promotion of learning and to the maintenance of Catholic 
truth. We have in the past deliberately forfeited support 
we might have received if we had abandoned either part of 
this work. We have, we are well aware, lost some sub- 
scribers and failed to obtain others because we have insisted 
on recognizing the claims of learning and the need of fair 
treatment of those with whom we have not agreed ; we have 
suffered similar losses because of attitudes which have been 
required, as it has seemed to us, by fidelity to the full Chris- 
tian system and the teaching of our Lord. 

It is a solemn thing for an individual to look back over 
twenty-five years of active life. When we consider the wide 
influence of printed words, there is perhaps an even more 
solemn element in such a retrospect by the editor and con- 
tributors of a Review. At least we may claim for our own 
pages that, with whatever shortcomings, they have been con- 
sistently devoted to a real attempt to maintain that which is 
true and that which is right in a spirit of earnest loyalty to 
the revealed teaching of Almighty God. 


1 Keble, On Eucharistical Adoration, p. 101. 
VOL. L.—NO. C. U 
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ArT. IIL—DR. PUSEY AS A CORRESPONDENT 
AND A SPIRITUAL GUIDE! 


Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, &c. &c. Edited 
and Prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JonHn- 
STON, Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, and 
the Rev. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. (London, 1898.) 


IN almost nothing, perhaps, do people differ more completely 
and less accountably than in their power of projecting upon 
paper their most characteristic, innermost self. There are men, 
and most cultivated men—stranger still, there are accom- 
plished authors—with whom it is quite useless to correspond : 
they cannot be themselves in their letters. There are others, 
some of them less gifted except in this single respect, that 
when you see their handwriting upon an envelope you know 
that to read its contents will be like spending half an hour 
in their company. The man, the whole man, seems to be 
there. You seem to hear the tone of his voice in every word 
that he sets down ; you catch his smile, as it were, flickering 
out on you between the lines of his writing. 

Dr. Pusey was a correspondent of this sort. Five lines 
of his minute handwriting, on the marvellous little scraps of 
paper which he used when he knew his correspondent, set 
you there in his study among his books, with the proof-sheets 
straying among them—and possibly upon the margin of 
one of these a scrawl in a round half-text betraying how the 
presence of a grandchild had been there very shortly before 
you, to call out that marvellous smile that would illuminate 
his countenance now and then.? 

Indeed, to get at Dr. Pusey’s real mind, it was an advan- 
tage to communicate with him by letter in preference to 
seeing him personally. For on paper he had to finish his 
sentences, which he was never known to do in conversation.’ 
Thoughts crowded so hard on one another, he took so much 

1 In the case of such a great personality as Dr. Pusey we make no 
apology for inserting a second Article on his Spiritual Letters. The 
personal touches and reminiscences in the Article now before us seem to 
us to bring out into strong relief some a aspects of these very 
remarkable and interesting ‘letters.—Ep. C. fe, 

* Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, in trying to describe Jenny Lind, said that 
she had ‘a smile like no one else in the world except Pusey.’ 

3 We ought to except those cases, mentioned below, where his phrases 
had become stereotyped by frequent repetition. 
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for granted in his interlocutor, that he invariably broke off in 
the middle with, ‘ you know,’ or some equivalent interpolation, 
and went on to the sentence after next—which in turn 
would break off in the same way. 

To read his published Letters is to realize the character 
of the man in its stupendous intensity and concentration ; in 
the inconceivability, to him, of approaching any subject in 
any aspect without reading its every detail in the light of the 
overwhelming verities among which he lived at all times. 
For indeed every moment of his life was lived in a spiritual 
atmosphere in which few people can breathe. One feels it 
sometimes in these Letters as almost too unrelieved. For it 
is essentially his ‘ Sfzrztual Letters’ which the editors have 
given to the world. And in them the intensity of the man 
is presented apart from his geniality, from the play of his 
unconscious humour, from the more delicate side of the 
affectionateness which shows, nevertheless, through the 
severity. It was not thus in real life. There you felt that 
from the rugged old features, and the neglected, unkempt 
person, there beamed forth a charity so large that every side 
of humanity was included in its delicate sympathy ; for was 
there aught truly human, he would have asked, which might 
not, through sympathy, be turned Christwards? It must be 
remembered, then, in reading these Letters, that they do not 
represent the man save on one of his many sides—as a guide 
in spiritual matters. For indeed all matters of doctrine, 
and this is the subject of many of them, were to him essen- 
tially spiritual. He would put before any inquirer any truth 
after which he might be seeking. But every inquirer about 
truth was brought round in his treatment of it to this—that 
every. tenet of the Gospel represents the condescension of 
God in revealing Himself to His creatures, and that, to 
profit by this condescension, you must be raising yourself 
towards God, even as He is stooping towards you. It was 
this which gave its marvellous vitality to his hold upon the 
verities of the Gospel—that he was unable to think, or to 
conceive of them except as a communication from God, to 
be received upon bended knees, to be venerated before it 
could be received, to be lived as the condition of being 
retained, to be forfeited if it were not lived out. But if this be 
not borne in mind, that there were many other sides to his great 
character, it may be that the Letters, as they stand, will give 
a false impression of the man. It is true, as they everywhere 
make plain, that he saw all the things of time standing out 


in a marvellous intensity against ‘infinite, imminent eternity,’ 
U2 
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to be looked upon, to be thought of, to be handled in their 
bearing upon that before all things. But none the less was 
it true that he saw them both steadily and minutely in 
their fitting proportion to one another—nothings perhaps in 
themselves when contrasted with the only realities, the things 
of the other world; yet, decause they derived their impor- 
tance from this ultimate bearing alone, to be handled with 
the reverent care which befits the children of God moving 
about in the creation of God, to answer hereafter for their 
use of it. Not a detail of undergraduate life but he could 
listen to it, and enter into it with interest; not a joy or a 
sorrow of his penitents but he loved to be permitted to share 
it, as though he had not been bearing upon his shoulders all 
the troubles and trials of our Church through the stormiest 
days of her conflicts. You were never made to feel for a 
moment that he underrated the greatness to you of your per- 
sonal sorrows or joys, but only that they all worked round 
to the one all-important question—how were you making use 
of them, great or little, to make your calling in God more 
certain, your devotion to Him more whole-hearted ? 

It is true this intensity of his proved a snare now and 
then to smaller characters. It was easy to be utterly one- 
sided, to forget every aspect of a fact which ought to have 
modified or toned down what one took to be its spiritual 
bearings, to imagine that he was like Dr. Pusey, not because 
he saw earthly things in the closeness of their bearing on 
things divine, but because he was forgetting altogether that 
there were other considerations to take count of. But this 
need only mean that, as with other great, masterful characters, 
it was easy to travesty Dr. Pusey and difficult indeed to re- 
produce him. If it indicate a weakness on his part, it was a 
generous over-readiness in his confidence, a tendency to 
believe in his friends as able to walk by his side, when in 
reality they were but aping his gait on the opposite side of 
the street. That this used sometimes to be the case, and 
that they had to pay very sharply for his allowing them in 
such imitation, was well known to many of his contempo- 
raries. And this was the reason, perhaps, why there were 
other guides of souls who, without having a tithe of his 
sanctity, were safer advisers to consult for all but the excep- 
tionally gifted. 

But we must turn to the Letters themselves, and to the 
manner in which they have been edited. The editing is 
prudence itself. Names and other indications of identity 
have been scrupulously removed from the text, with, as far as 
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we have noticed, one exception. And the editors have stood 
aside as it were, and left their readers face to face with Dr. 
Pusey ; avoiding, as they tell us in the Preface, such Letters 
as called for explanations (p. vi); very rarely giving even a 
foot-note, thinking it ‘best to leave obscurities’ in style and 
verbally inexact quotations ‘as Dr. Pusey left them, and not 
to disparage the intelligence of the reader by the frequent 
insertion of irritating glosses.’ Their selection, as a rule, is 
well made, having for its object to ‘give specimens (p. vi) of 
the manner in which Dr. Pusey dealt with various anxieties 
of the same correspondent, or guided different minds in 
dealing with the same questions.’ Yet surely it was not well- 
advised to give effect to one of these objects by devoting 
thirty pages—about an eleventh of the entire selection—to 
Letters to a single individual, dealing practically with a single 
set of faults. Pages 39-69 contain Letters to a single person 
—or at least the Letters are so headed—though in one of 
them (p. 42) the correspondent is apparently a doctor, and 
in another (pp. 61, 62) is desirous of entering a Sisterhood ! 
At any rate, the whole of these Letters—and two of them 
cover ten pages octavo—deal chiefly, not quite exclusively, 
with temptations to vanity and self-consciousness. There is 
a good deal of actual repetition and constant recurrence of 
the same thoughts. There was no single subject, it is true, 
which Dr. Pusey could handle more perfectly, and much of 
the advice here given may be helpful to many souls. Buta 
little more boldness in selection, a little more editing and 
cutting down, would have preserved all that needed preserva- 
tion, and given space for other letters which, in turn, would 
have had their own special usefulness. 

But we have one more serious quarrel with the editors— 
one which we continually have to put forward in this Review 
—why have they not given us an index, or at least a more 
adequate table of Contents than the miserable four headings 
which they have given? Men spend an infinity of pains in 
producing a delightful book: they read innumerable letters, 
and make a selection most judicious and profitable; they 
edit it with scrupulous care, and secure the best of typo- 
graphy—we have not found a slip in this regard—and then 
they leave the reader to find his way through the mass, when 
he wishes to pick out special favourites, or to refer to special 
subjects, with only four lines of Contents, dividing the whole 
of the Letters under as many general headings—not even 
separate references to letters on the Roman Controversy, on 
Controversy within our own Church, or on questions between 
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Church and Dissent, but all these lumped together under 
‘ Theological and Ecclesiastical Subjects ’—no distinction in 
what calls itself ‘Contents,’ between letters referring to 
Inspiration and letters on Religion and Science, but all, 
again, lumped together under the heading ‘ Intellectual 
Difficulties ’—and so on,and so on. This is the very wanton- 
ness of puzzlement to the reader. It is true the Letters are 
grouped under the divisions which we have indicated above. 
But a few hours’ work at an index would have doubled the 
value of the book for those who would consult it habitually. 

And then, to make matters worse, we find whole groups 
of letters—in one case nine, occupying thirty-three pages— 
to only the first of which is there a subject-heading given, 
while all the rest are headed ‘ The same.’ The reader opens 
the book at p. 97, at a letter headed, ‘The same,’ he has to 
make eight back-references, over thirty-three pages, before 
he can find out what this ‘ Same’ subject is, and when he has 
found it at last it is nothing more definite than ‘ Spiritual 
Advice’! It is really too bad of the editors thus to mar 
their own good work. 

The personal sketch of the man in his daily way of living, 
which they give in a few pages of the Preface, is delightfully 
simple and vivid (pp. x, &c.). The Letters will be read by 
many to whom the Biography would be wearisome. And to 
those who have thought of Dr. Pusey no otherwise than as 
the leader of a School, but who would form some notion of 
the man as he lived from day to day, the few loving touches 
there given will convey what they most desire in the fewest 
possible words. 

To go on to the Letters themselves, there is nothing more 
striking to a reader than to think how wonderful it is that 
some of the persons who received them could ever have 
allowed them to be published. No one knows to whom they 
were addressed, as they appear in the printed book. But the 
editors, one would think, must know. And even if they do 
not, how deeply the recipient of this one must have profited 
by what it contained before she could mortify her vanity by 
allowing, say even a friend, who may have communicated on 
her part with the editors, to know that she had merited its 
contents! It is published with the heading ‘A Rebuke,’ 
and a rebuke indeed it is, such as few could venture to give, 
and such as no one could possibly accept, save from one 
whose personal saintliness made anything which came from 
him make its way, unresented, to the heart. 


‘The centre of your faults is self-conceit. There issome absurd 
conceit about being a lady. People’s estimate varies. I was walking 
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in rather a broad alley in London, and asked some question about 
my way. The person whom I asked directed my attention to one 
standing behind a greengrocer’s stall—*“ if you ask shat /ady, she will 
tell you.” No one who has any real rank thinks anything of it. They 
are just those on the lower verge, who think of it. . . . Ladies are 
only known by their more delicate-shaped hands and refinedness of 
manners. I know not how it is that your manners are so unrefined. 
I suppose it is because you think much of yourself. Have you ever 
heard from your brothers, when schoolboys, the word “ bumptious ” ? 
It is a schoolboy term. It expresses the character of one who thinks 
much of some quality or circumstance about himself or herself (it 
might be some natural or accidental advantage as they think it), and 
who was always showing it in his or her manner, generally ludicrous, 
always overbearing. ‘This exactly expresses what you are. You used 
to be soto me. Do you remember contradicting everything which 
I said, until, at last, I required you to listen and contradict no more ? 
‘Our Lord bids us “ Judge not.” You do’ (p. 77). 


Was ever conceit so lashed, or could any one else have 
so lashed it without driving his correspondent to fury? But 
there are not wanting examples in the Letters of dealings 
with the selfsame fault, less ruthless, deriving their per- 
suasiveness not so much from outspoken severity as from 
ability to understand and to enter into the manifold, subtle 
ways in which minds are assaulted by self-consciousness. 
Dr. Pusey’s favourite advice, when people consulted him on 
the subject, was to ‘say to yourself in a Christian way ’—and 
here would break out that smile so utterly unlike any one 
else—‘say to yourself in a Christian way, “ What a donkey you 
are” ;’ or, ‘well, just say, “If I have done anything well, to God 
be the glory,” and then turn away to something else. And 
many times over in these Letters we find the same kind of 
counsel on paper : 


‘Self-praising thoughts, self-preference, &c., need not to be con- 
fessed unless yielded to or acted upon. Treat it as folly (it is), and 
think yourself a fool for having them, and so pass them by as you 
would any other folly, or any of those incoherent thoughts which 
cross the mind when half asleep. You only fix them and make 
them recur by dwelling on them’ (p. 95). 


We have spoken of the smile of a correspondent looking 
out at you between the lines of his letters, and here is an 
instance in point. After warning another correspondent that 
his openness to blasphemous thoughts was to be attributed 
for the most part to his vanity, he ends his letter as follows :— 
‘Now, don’t be vain of having this commonplace letter, be- 
cause I have taken pains with it’ The sentence is twenty 
years old, yet to any one who knew Dr. Pusey the lighting of 
his face is all there, one of the gleams of sunny playfulness 
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which would illuminate all his severity with a touch of 
irrepressible affectionateness—one of those nuances of his 
exquisite breeding—and in no one was this more attractive— 
which brought out the dad ¢aste of self-assertion, while yet the 
sensitiveness of the interlocutor would remain unruffled or 
abated. For one of the reasons, perhaps, why he could always 
make any one feel ashamed, with a wholesome abiding shame, 
was that, no matter how it might be deserved, he would make 
no one at any time feel ridiculous. 

Another characteristic, perhaps, which comes out in that 
single sentence is Dr. Pusey’s frank love of being appreciated. 
One is led to think sometimes, in comparing great men with 
one another, that while the wonderful humility of Keble 
seemed a natural gift, born with him, Dr. Pusey’s was essen- 
tially acquired, and that by tremendous self-discipline. He 
had scourged himself, one would think, in this most sensitive 
place with the same unrelenting severity which he could 
display to vanity in his penitents, only without the playful- 
ness and pity which modified his treatment of it in others. 

But one thing he did leave himself, and very difficult it is 
to describe—a sort of boyish delight in being appreciated, 
which made you feel the pure naturalness of his character, 
surviving under the iron discipline with which he had con- 
trolled himself through life. When he rose in a meeting of 
undergraduates, and had to stand and beckon for silence as 
the rounds of deafening applause went on, and on, and on, 
one could see that he was a boy with them again, as naturally 
and undisguisedly enjoying it as though he were going up to 
take a prize. Then came out such words as these: ‘ For fifty 
years of my life I have loved the undergraduates of this 
University. And away would go the clapping again, as if it 
were never to stop. And, just because he was so completely 
above it, he would let himself go to enjoy it, and to feel that 
where he loved he was loved. 

And yet all this, one sometimes felt, was the indication 
that his natural bent might have been in the direction of self- 
complacency—that the way he could follow it out in its 
windings through other people’s characters was due to its 
having vexed him in himself—that it was a triumph, hardly 
won, which enabled him to feel for other people. 

In Keble’s published letters there is an instance of his 
treatment of self-consciousness, and the difference between 
the two is most marked. Keble writes thus to a lady cor- 
respondent on temptations to self-complacency : 


‘I have no doubt that what you complain of is perfectly correct, 
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viz. that in your daily notes you do not put down the worst thing— 
a sort of blind vein of self-satisfaction, which would fain accompany 
you all along in what you try to do for God, for your neighbour, and 
your own soul. I daresay this is your principal temptation, but you 
must still keep worrying it away by such considerations as you your- 
self allege, to impress yourself with its utter folly. You must pray 
especially against it (vide Ps. cxxxi.), you must do penance for it by 
trying inwardly to turn away from and be pained at the most 
affectionate praise even of those whom you would most wish to 
approve you. You may, by God’s grace, both accept the affection 
with joy and yet shrink with real dread from the praise, and, as it 
were, stop your ears to it: eg. anything of the sort uttered by 
certain revered friends would naturally recur often to one’s memory, 
and one would be tempted to dwell on it; then it would be a real 
and good act of penance to turn from the recollection and think of 
something else.’! 


The touch is somehow different from Pusey’s. It is that 
of a man to whom what he recommended to another, the being 
actually pained by praise, came easily, seemed the natural 
thing. To Pusey it would not have been natural, and so the 
reality of the man makes it impossible to enjoin it upon 
others. One meets two or three in a lifetime—the writer can 
recall more than one— to whom praise, or even appreciation, 
is positively and genuinely distressing ; to whom the thought of 
themselves is distasteful, to be escaped from if it suggest itself 
within, to be deprecated—pushed away with both hands—f it 
ever be suggested by others. And of these rare souls was Keble 
This was how he wrote of himself on receiving a mark of ap- 
preciation of a specially delicate kind : 


‘I have, alas! more and sadder reasons than you know, or can 
possibly guess, for feeling most deeply humbled at the credit which I 
seem most deceitfully to allow my friends to give me.... May I ask 
one favour more of you, which fray grant in the very terms in which 
it is asked: that you will beg that I may be truly humbled and 
ashamed by undeserved praise and good opinion ; I assure you, never 
had man more need of such a prayer.’ ? 


There was nothing of this in Dr. Pusey. Indeed one seems 
to read in his Letters that some over-delight in being praised 
had at one time been in some degree a snare to him, that his 
was one of those characters, from which the thought of self 
has to be hunted with remorseless severity. This was why 
he could expose it to others with sympathy so deep, yet so 
unsparing. 

And yet—is it treason to whisper it ?>—this may have been, 


1 Keble’s Letters of Spiritual Counsel, &c., p. 151. 
2 bid. p. xxxvii. 
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perhaps, the explanation why people who did not deserve it 
were idealized sometimes in his estimation. Is it possible 
that, in some delicate form, he was open to being flattered by 
his inferiors ? Affectionateness, sympathy, love of leading— 
which last he undoubtedly had—do open the door sometimes 
to an undue estimate of their worth who are ready to offer 
their homage. That he sometimes over-estimated people 
was the opinion of many wise men. Perhaps to love appre- 
ciation oneself, however unaffectedly and naturally, is to 
have an unguarded side after a lifetime of crushing of vanity. 
And so it may have been with Dr. Pusey ; there were indica- 
tions which pointed that way. Shall a love of appreciation 
be grudged to him, when the weakness which rendered it 
possible was also what secured to the world such sentences as 
the following in a letter ? 


‘What you write of is part of that intense disease of self ; but be 
not disquieted. Nettles are beaten to death by being continually 
lashed ; a disease wears itself out by continually throwing off what is 
loathsome ; whatever is odious to you does not hurt you. .. . Be not 
surprised that you have these conflicts, but take them humbly as a 
matter of course ; even while you say, “ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” It is the beginning of humility to feel that 
we can do nothing for ourselves, and so to leave off complaining that 
‘“‘we have no real, deep sorrow for sins past,” but pray for it and for 
love, and avoid anything, acts or words, which may hinder it’ (p. 97). 


A man must have the défauts de ses qualités; shall we 
regret those which were the condition of these sentences 
being written ? 

The editors, very wisely, have grouped the Letters under 
their subjects—Counsel and Sympathy, Intellectual Diffi- 
culties, Theological and Ecclesiastical Subjects, and, perhaps 
most precious of all, Fragments of Letters and Conversations. 
For the purposes of a paper like the present, it is more sugges- 
tive to take them, perhaps, as they elicit the character of the 
writer than as they fall into order by their subjects. 

The balanced carefulness of his thinking, his freedom from 
the vein of exaggeration which so often besets the contro- 
versialist, could hardly be better brought out than by the 
following letter on Confession : 


‘Confession in the earliest Church was only for those few deadly 
sins which slay the soul, such as sins against the sixth or seventh 
commandment, or apostasy. The first instance of confession of 
venial sins was in the case of St. Basil’s monks, who used it as a 
discipline. * 

‘The Church of England does leave it free, believing that true 
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sorrow, for. the love of God, for having displeased God, does obtain 
forgiveness from Him for Jesus’ sake. 

‘ Practically, it is found that Confession is a means of grace, and 
is not a snare to people’s consciences. It is not necessary to the 
validity of a Confession that a person should enumerate all sins, but 
only that he should not wilfully keep back any because he is ashamed 
to own them. I have known it to be a great means of grace. It is our 
Lord’s Absolving voice, saying ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” by virtue 
of His own words, “ Whose sins ye do forgive, they are forgiven.” 
Though not absolutely necessary, it has been found a great help on 
our way to God. I have delayed writing, having been working 
against time. God bless you’ (p. 266). 


This was the attitude towards it which he took up with 
unvarying consistency ; never pressing it upon any one, only 
gently and persuasively recommending it—with what help to 
burdened consciences and weakened wills not a few can bear 
witness to this day. But he never would allow it to be sup- 
posed that any need be doubtful about forgiveness, if he had 
honestly confessed to God, and was seeking to turn from 
evil. If he was asked if such an one need doubt, his answer 
was, ‘God forbid.’ And if pressed to explain what he meant 
by advising confession to a priest, he would say that to define 
the benefit was not possible, as far as he knew, but that of 
the benefit which Absolution brought with it he was no more 
able to doubt than he was of his own existence. ‘We never 
taught confession in the early days,’ he would say ; ‘ we taught 
people what sin meant, and what it was to have offended 
God, and then they sought confession of themselves.’ 

What that teaching of his really came to it is difficult to 
convey to others. But all who ever came under it would 
have said that it brought to themselves a something unknown 
before, unknown in any other experience. To have knelt 
for confession at that table on which stood the Head of Christ, 
believed to be by Murillo, was to understand the meaning of 
these words of Keble’s : 


‘Well can I understand from others, and a great deal too well 
from myself, the heart-deep truth of every word you say on the 
matter of those sermons of Pusey’s on ‘Sin and Love:” they are 
too great depths, too deep by far for our sounding.’ ! 


A similar balance and carefulness is characteristic of the 
following utterance on the subject of fasting Communion : 


‘I think that the subject of fasting Communion is pressed very 
unduly upon people’s consciences by some, so as to set an ancient 
custom of the Church against our Lord’s command, in some cases. 


1 Letters, p. Xxxv. 
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‘No one could doubt that early and fasting Communion is the 
most devotional ; the poor feel this. ‘The question arises, when any 
do not feel themselves sick enough to ask habitually for sick Com- 
munion at an early hour, and yet it is impossible for them to go out 
without manifest risk to health or life ; or (as is often the case in the 
country) Holy Communion could only be had at a very late hour, 
with the same risk, though they be well. 

‘I have had letters asking me whether the rule of fasting Com- 
munion was so absolute that a person must give up Holy Com- 
munion for months together ; or from clergy, whether, if they have 
to celebrate late, they must give up their cure. I have been asked 
this even by the chaplain of a religious house (with which I am not 
connected). It has become a great practical difficulty. 

‘Those who preach or teach the adsolute duty of fasting Com- 
munion generally preach or teach (as far as they are aware) to those 
who can communicate early, or where there is early Communion 
close by. ‘They have no idea of the practical difficulty. It is sewing 
new cloth on old garments. Midday Communions used to be the 
rule among us. The early Communions of late years almost date 
from the revival of about 1833, except in towns, on great festivals. 
And it is a difficulty affecting thousands of clergy throughout the 
country. I suppose it would, in very many cases, be a question 
between non-fasting Communions and death. 

‘When asked, I have been wont to begin at the beginning. 

‘(a) There is no irreverence in non-fasting Communion, else 

‘(1) Our Lord would not have instituted it after eating the 
Passover, for He was Lord of both Covenants, and it was of His own 
Will that He so connected them. 

‘(2) The Viaticum is everywhere administered after food, but no 
one would make the last Sacrament an act of irreverence. 

*(6) There is no binding law. I cannot here look over books, 
but I remember seeing it in the hand of a learned Roman Catholic. 

‘(c) It is then a very early and religious custom, originating in 
such abuses as those at Corinth, yet not without exceptions. Bishop 
Forbes, who had such varied learning, told me that it had been the 
custom to allow kings of France and Spain to communicate non- 
fasting, because it was thought edifying to their subjects to see their 
kings communicate. The Christmas Mass at some chapel at Rome 
was or is celebrated (I forget for what reason) an hour before mid- 
night. 

‘(@) There is no difference in principle between communicating 
at the midnight Mass on Christmas Night, when, e.g. Christmas is on 
a Monday, and on the Sunday full meals have been allowed, and 
taking food at an early hour on the same day. For the division of 
the twenty-four hours is of course wholly artificial. 

‘(e) In some cases, at least, there would be a direct conflict 
between our Lord’s command and the observance of the pious 
custom. Whether the “This do in remembrance of Me™” be or be 
not addressed primarily to the priest, it must include the people. 
Frequent Communion is the life of the soul ; prolonged absence 
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would be starvation. The Easter Communion is accounted the very 
least which would fulfil our Lord’s command. 

‘The rigid rule which is laid down by some now, that non-fasting 
Communion is to be avoided as mortal sin, would in many cases 
clash with our Lord’s command to communicate. 

‘I wish the young clergy were less free with the words “ mortal 
sin.” I cannot understand why it should be “ mortal sin.” It would 
not, according to their own showing, be mortal sin in their people 
unless they made it so. Fora person cannot fall unknowingly into 
mortal sin. I suppose they place the mortal sin in contravening a 
positive law of the Church. I do not believe myself that there is 
any such positive law of the Church. I wonder whether they them- 
selves think that they commit mortal sin whenever they omit saying 
the Daily Service. ‘‘ Mortal sin” is, as you know, what kills the 
soul at one blow. Do they mean that one who communicates non- 
fasting kills his soul ? 

‘I believe non-fasting Communion comes under our Lord’s rule, 
“T will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” and I feel sure that if He were 
here He would dispense with the custom Himself in many cases ; as 
of the weakly. Iam certain He would rather they communicated 
non-fasting than were starved. 

‘ Fasting Communion is, I believe, a pious custom to be aimed 
at and commended, not one to be enjoined under penalty of mortal 
sin. This is bewildering to me, and would, I should think, confuse 
in people’s minds the thought of sin altogether. I need not say that 
we old Tractarians communicated and communicate fasting, but we 
cannot lay the burden on the shoulders of the weak or sickly’ 
(Pp. 273). 


What would he who wrote the above have said of a case, 
known to the present writer, where a priest was in the habit 
of saying to one of his penitents who broke down and fell 
into grievous sin from time to time, ‘I cannot think what it is 
that. accounts for your sometimes doing such sad things, 
unless it comes from your non-fasting Communions’? Orto 
a member of a religious community who remarked, as she 
left a church where a large number of people were remaining 
for a late Communion, ‘ How sad it is to think that all those 
people are going to commit a deadly sin’? 

There are several points in Dr. Pusey’s treatment of the 
subject which seem to call for special emphasizing. 

The first is the way in which, after overthrowing the 
position that the case is absolutely ruled by Church authority, 
he afterwards goes past the point of authority altogether, and 
carries the matter back to first principles :—‘I believe non- 
fasting Communion comes under our blessed Lord’s rule, “I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice.”’ In other words, Dr. 
Pusey recognized that both express words of our Master and 
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the spirit of His entire Dispensation forbid us ever so to treat 
a positive obligation as that it should supersede a moral one. 
When Jesus Christ laid it down once for all that ‘ the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, He 
rendered it a contradiction of His teaching to make out 
that a ceremonial obligation, such as that of fasting Com- 
munion, was to be exalted, pressed, enforced to the detri- 
ment of men’s souls or of their bodies. To teach people to 
starve their souls by staying away from the Holy Communion, 
or to teach them to starve their bodies beyond the point of 
self-denial, and on to that of real injury, lest by breaking 
their ceremonial fast they should violate a positive precept— 
what else, we would ask, is this but to bring back into the 
Christian Church the very essence of Pharisaical casuistry ? 
What did our Lord exclaim when a Jew found fault with His 
pensioner for claiming His bounty on the Sabbath ?—‘ Thou 
hypocrite.’ Not that the ruler of the synagogue was con- 
sciously acting a part; not that he did not honestly believe 
that he was saving the man from a sin; but simply that the 
essence of hypocrisy lies not, in all cases at least, in con- 
sciously acting a part, but in a radical twist in the man’s 
conscience, which makes him see things in false relations 
because his own vision is distorted. 

To regard the obligation of the Sabbath, a purely cere- 
monial command, as taking precedence for a moment of the 
moral obligation of doing good was essentially a hypocritical 
proceeding in the eyes of the Saviour of the world, because 
it treated mere passive obedience, mere acceptance of a positive 
command, and that command directly divine, as a greater, 
more binding obligation than the primary law of love. 

The priests of our day and Church who keep people away 
from Communion because they cannot receive it fasting ; 
who march anemic girls to church at the risk of permanent 
injury from going out with nothing to sustain. them ; who 
‘make the soul of the righteous sad’ by inventing traps for 
their consciences, are acting, no doubt, in good faith; they have 
alas! so blinded themselves that they believe that they are 
saving their people from committing a ‘mortal sin. It is 
the fact of their taking such a view, the possibility of their 
believing and teaching that a positive command of the 
Church, were it written, not merely unwritten, could set 
aside the obligations of charity—it is this that makes their 
attitude Pharisaical when viewed in the light of Christ’s 
words. : 

Observe, again, the logical tone of mind, the grasp on 
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principles, as against details, which goes straight to the 
arbitrariness of Roman practice. Some mystical virtue, it 
would seem, attaches to the hour of midnight, to make a 
man fasting or non-fasting, according as he has or has not 
taken food after that one hour has struck. We have seen, in a 
Roman biography, how a priest very near his end used to 
have the Blessed Sacrament given him ‘ very soon after twelve 
o'clock.’ He would have been regarded, that is, as fasting, if 
he had been fed at five minutes to twelve, and been com- 
municated five minutes after. But he would not have been 
looked upon as fasting had he been fed at five minutes past 
twelve and communicated at six in the morning, or at five 
minutes to the following midnight !—as a Jew may climb the 
stair to call on his neighbour on the Sabbath, but, if he find 
that the door is shut, may not lift the knocker to get it 
opened, because that would be working on the Sabbath. 

And what a rebuke does there not lie in those words about 
mortal sin! They are given fully better in another letter : 


‘I wish that these rigorists who “ sew new cloth on old garments ” 
would think a little what is meant by “mortal sin.” Of course all 
know (though they may not bring it home to themselves) that mortal 
sin expels the grace of God, and slays the soul in that single act. 
But non-fasting Communion, according to them also, is only mortal 
sin as breaking a command of the Church. . . . 

‘And then, if A did not know that it was anything wrong, her 
“ director ” made it mortal sin by telling her so, for to break the 
commandments of the Church in ignorance is not sin at all. 

‘I see that the conductor of the retreat to which B went also 
said that God would not allow a soul to be harmed if it broke His 
command to communicate “for years and years.” 

‘Our ladies would do well to abstain from going to retreats if the 
clergy are so to entangle them. I wonder whether they teach as 
energetically against people speaking evil of authorities and of their 
neighbours. Church papers used to be full of it, yet God said, 
‘Speak not evil one of another, brethren”’ (p. 272). 


The truth is that sin, and especially mortal sin, meant to 
him something inconceivably horrible—a deliberate, deter- 
minate outrage upon the awful Holiness and Love with which 
we are continually in contact. To those who speak thus 
glibly about its being mortal sin to communicate after food— 
if the mystic hour of twelve have not struck since the food 
was partaken of—the very term, a deadly sin, the very dis- 
tinction between deadly and venial, must have come to some 
extent to be but part of a stereotyped system, a link in a 
series of distinctions convenient for use in the confessional, 
not a realized matter at any rate of union with the ineffable 
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Holiness or of exile from His Presence and Favour. And 
whenever this is the case—whenever great moral distinctions 
are reduced to a system in this way, made counters, as it 
were, in a calculation, taken out of their proper context as 
matters of awful concern between God and the soul of His 
creatures, and placed in the different setting of relations with 
a system of observance, there it happens, must inevitably 
happen, that scruples about anise and cummin make the 
spiritual judgment blind. This is why these very people 
required the rebuke which he administered about irreverent 
treatment of dignities, and uncharitable speech about their 
neighbours. 

Whatever be the merits of the case about reserving the 
Sacrament for the sick, Dr. Pusey would have felt no sym- 
pathy for those who would communicate the dying at any 
hour in the day, fasting or after food, but would not cele- 
brate themselves with a view to such communion, because 
they may not be fasting. 

In the letters which deal with Inspiration, perhaps the 
most notable feature was the depth of his reverence for Holy 
Scripture. That this should have led him so far as to oppose 
the Revision of our Version, for fear that uneducated people 


might be shaken in their belief in Inspiration, was undoubtedly 
matter for regret. But that reverence, profound as was his, 
is the absolutely first qualification for dealing with the Scrip- 
tures at all, we trust that none will deny who are loyal to the 
Bible and to the Church. The following extract will serve 

well to illustrate this habit of mind : i 


‘I cannot expect you to agree with this method of interpreta- 
tion any more than I with yours. But I could not but say to my 
pupils [about the imprecations in Ps. cix.] “when any of us can 
truly say with the Psalmist, I am [all] prayer,” and we are so rapt 
in prayer that our whole being should be prayer—not till then should 
we criticize the Psalmist, and then we shall have no mind to do it. 
I wonder what idea of Inspiration those have who so criticize him ? 
For protection from what is wrong is the lowest idea of inspiration. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,” which you 
quote as illustrating to some extent the Jewish Creed of even the 
Davidian period, is as contrary to the Old Testament as to the New 
‘ . We are, I fear, of more different schools than I thought. 
For I see that you do not shrink from the language ‘the pseudo- 
citations” in the New Testament. We, in my day, approached the 
New Testament as learners, what God meant to teach us, as in 
other things, so in the quotations from the Old Testament. A 
younger géneration seems to approach to teach the writers, how they 
should have written, if God had taught them’ (p. 175). 
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The following might be taken, on the other hand, as 
showing how the reverence of his mind did not hinder him 
from entering on a question, or from recommending its study 
to others, upon purely historical principles : 


‘I hope that I shall not seem to be presuming in writing to you 
upon a subject upon which you may very likely have read more than 
myself, but I have taken my chance that you may have been otherwise 
engaged. The subject is the date of our Gospels. I believe myself 
that their date has been solidly ascertained. What follows from 
this is a subject of theology. I write only on a subject of history. 

‘You read, doubtless, the Contemporary Review? But the 
Articles on this subject may have seemed to you dry, and the evidence 
given in them is of its own nature cumulative, and may have been 
unattractive, and you may have passed them by. Sol will put them 
down on p. 3 of this note. You used, I think, to attach weight to 
any matter of historical evidence. The Gospels have changed the 
history and faith of the world. You will not think anything solidly 
written unworthy of attention. The theological question, “ what does 
the early date of the Gospels involve?” is, of course, that which 
interests me ; but this comes later. As a Theist, you must believe 
that God acts upon the soul, and will pray Him to set you free from all 
prejudices. All, then, which I wish is that you would ask God (anyhow 
if He does interfere with our minds) to keep your mind like a sheet 
of white paper, on which the results of the inquiry might be fairly 
written’ (p. 179). 


Among the books which he goes on to recommend are 
two of Professor Sanday’s—‘ that young man from Durham,’ 
he called him, in conversation with the present writer, ‘ who 
impressed me so favourably with his candour.’ Doubtless 
they were selected in this particular case from the feeling that 
the point of view of their writer would make them acceptable 
to one who might not feel as if Dr. Pusey’s own approach to 
the subject would be made from the strictly historical side. 

Here, again, is an extract, bearing on the entire attitude 
of mind in which to approach questions affecting the Faith, 
It is given as being specially characteristic of his loving treat- 
ment of doubters, while he yet so abhorred their doubts : 


‘That the Gospels were written while the events and discourses 
recorded in them were recent is, again, matter of certainty. It has 
been ascertained as it is not as to other books. A person has no 
right to say, “It is too much trouble to go through all that reading.” 
Too much trouble to ascertain whether we have the very words of 
Him who converted the world ; who says that He came to die for 
us, to save us from God’s displeasure, to make us His children that 
we may be blessed in Him for ever ! 

‘It is no large labour ; not one fiftieth part of what they are 
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ready to spend in order to gain some passing honour, in which they 
may very likely be disappointed. . . . But granted the early date, 
Renan’s failure has shown how impossible it is to make a consistent 
history of Jesus which should not be Divine. 

‘I fear that the hindrance is in truth some indisposition to be- 
lieve. Some I think you told me called themselves “ Agnostics.” 
The translation of the word into Latin would be what they would not 
like to take to themselves, “ Ignoramuses.” But what a thing it is 
for a reasonable creature to profess that he knows nothing about his 
being ; what after a few years will become of him ; whether he can 
do anything to affect his condition then ; whether he is the object of 
the Infinite Love of God who is Love! . . . I wonder whether it 
would startle any of them to be told, “God loves you” (for He does 
love every soul which He has made), and ¢Aa? with an infinite, indi- 
vidual Love ;” or, ‘ You will never be happy till you love God in 
return, for God made the soul for Himself, and so it must needs be 
restless till it rests in Him.” ... 

‘You who have seen them must know how they can best be 
roused. They have a suspicion probably that they are in the wrong ; 
for God doubtless speaks to them at times. Your own firm faith 
probably startles them more than they are willing to own to them- 
selves. They could not say that a conditional prayer would do them 
no good. For their own profession is that they know nothing about 
God. Gain them if you can, to make the trial, and to pray any the 
best prayer they can... ’ (p. 146). ‘ 


Evidently the persons concerned here were undergra- 
duates, those special objects of his affection and his prayers, 
who had been led to abandon the Faith of their homes. In 
one or two other places there are specimens of what was 
meant by ‘any the best prayer they can.’ On p. 137 he re- 
commends an unbeliever to pray, ‘O God, if the faith I 
once had was the truth, give it me back again.’ And on 
p. 135: 

‘It is a deep saying of Pascal, ‘‘ to love man we must know him, to 
know God we must love Him.” God will give you that love if you 
ask Him. Nay, if you could only say the sceptic’s prayer, ‘‘O God, 
if there be a God, and Thou takest any heed to Thy creatures, teach 
me to love Thee,” He would hear you. I knew in early youth one 
whom all recognized as of keenest powerful intellect, who was a 
disciple of the then German philosophy (I think that the latest then 
was Schelling), who so prayed and became a Christian.” 


On one subject which must have entered very frequently 
into Dr. Pusey’s correspondence, as it did into his personal 
work, almost no letters are given. He held as did Lacordaire 
that human sin may practically be divided under two heads, 
pride andsensuality, and his dealings with the second of these 
formed one of the greatest features of his ministry, public and 
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private. Considering how the editor of Mr. Keble’s Letters 
of Spiritual Counsel managed to give specimens of his treat- 
ment of the subject which, while immensely helpful to some, 
could surely do harm to no one, it is matter for regret that a 
similar discreet selection has not been given in this volume. 
One very beautiful specimen occurs on p. 106, and is short 
enough to be given in its entirety : 


‘Your Confessor’s advices are right. Satan, as he cannot now 
lead you into sin, torments you, as you describe. And God permits 
him to do this, in order to call out in you a deeper repentance for 
what displeased Him in the past. We should none of us know the 
gravity of past evil unless we were tormented with memories of it, 
when broken off. It is a great law of God, ‘‘ Whereby a man hath 
offended, thereby is he punished.” Whether it is pride, self-esteem, 
love of human praise, anger, or any other sin, we bring temptations 
upon ourselves, which we should not otherwise have had ; and (it has 
been beautifully said) “‘ God forgives the past sins, and now pities us 
the more because we have brought trials upon ourselves, which we 
should not have had unless we had brought them upon ourselves.” 

‘ Do, then, as your Confessor advised: take no notice of those 
thoughts except to humble yourself to God for what brought them. 
Say some such prayer as ‘Would, O my God, for love of Thee, I 
had not so offended Thee!” Do not examine yourself about those 
thoughts, whether you consented to them or not, but only whether 
you said the prayers. Do not try zo¢ to have them, but simply turn 
your thoughts to something spiritual. Think of the souls of those 
you live with or meet, more than of their bodies. 

‘ A soul in grace is said to be so beautiful that we should die if 
we could see it. Think of our Lord as in that inapproachable light 
of glory, so that you could not discern His features for that ineffable 
glory. Own also to God that you deserved all this torment which 
harasses you ; accept it as less than you deserve ; pray Him that 
through it you may hate all the more what occasioned it. Be not 
impatient to get rid of it ; only desire that you should love God 
more, who has forgiven you, and hate that past self. He may lead 
you through fire and water, but He will lead you at last to that 
wealthy place which He gave His Son to purchase for you. May He 
bless you in what way He knows.’ 


Surely more such letters might have been given with advan- 
tage. What could be tenderer in affection, more delicate in 
feeling? What profounder, subtler wisdom, what deeper 
knowledge of human nature could be displayed than in that 
counsel not to give evil thoughts even the negative acknow- 
ledgment of trying ot to have them, but just to leave all to 
God ? 

The growth of Community Life within the Church of 


England was a subject very near his heart, and the editors 
X2 
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give a good many letters which bear on that growth in 
general, and on the way individuals were related to it. His 
enthusiasm for the celibate life, and especially for life in 
Communities, made him its fosterer from its earliest days. 
Its debt to him was unbounded. And yet it must be freely 
confessed that if his love for it had the force of enthusiasm, 
it also had something of its weakness ; that if people had 
generous aspirations in that particular direction, he was apt 
to be blind, or purblind, to some obvious disqualification 
which would render them unfit for the life, with the result of 
disappointments to himself, and of some disadvantage to 
them. : 

The explanation was to be found, perhaps, in his feeling 
that in the earlier days this life was of necessity impossible ; 
that it had not been before people’s minds, that it was only 
revealed to the Church of England too late to make any 
appeal to some of her noblest children. ‘ We knew nothing 
about it,’ he would say, ‘except that to dear Newman ’—and 
here came the catch in his voice, with which he always men- 
tioned that name—‘ except that to dear Newman it seemed 
to have come by intuition ’—or words to that effect. And so, 
we suppose, it came about that the force of his enthusiasm for 
it could warp his judgment sometimes. There was one, of 
whom he sometimes used to talk, who had done work for 
English Churchmen which can never, we should hope, be 
forgotten, but of whom he could hardly speak kindly, because 
he had aimed at celibacy and then had married after all— 
albeit the circumstances were such that the case deserved 
special consideration. People had sometimes to recall to 
their minds how ideal had been his own married life—how 
chivalrous his devotion as a husband, how deep his tenderness 
as a father, how abiding his grief as a widower—to make 
them sure that to him, of all men, depreciation of matrimony 
was impossible: so eagerly, perhaps so one-sidedly, did he 
glorify the celibate life. 

On the other hand, he could see very clearly the priority 
of obvious duties which might bind to the life of home eager 
aspirants for the privileges of a Community. One case was 
known to the writer where a lady with pre-eminent qualifi- 
cations for living the life of a sister was bound for years 
and years to primary duties at home. Through all the time 
of waiting her personal spiritual life was watched over and 
fostered by Dr. Pusey, so that if the call should come she 
might be ready to answer to it at once. The home duties 
were fulfilled to the last. The aspirant was released from 
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all ties. She offered herself, was accepted, joined the Sister- 
hood, gave every promise to her superiors that the life thus 
dedicated and cherished would be accepted by God, through 
them, for the ends to which it had been devoted. And 
then, as a bolt from a clear sky, there came the unmistakable 
symptoms of a fatal, wasting disease. She died as a novice 
at Wantage, and the Home of the Sisters at Poona was 
built, to a great extent, with her money, bequeathed to the 
Community. Faithful to the end—faithful as a daughter in 
her home, faithful to Dr. Pusey as her guide, never trying 
to overrun her vocation, whatever her Master might make it 
—she was eager to make it known to her friends how Dr. 
Pusey had guided her throughout, how he never had swerved 
for a moment from his single ruling principle, that the place 
where she found herself, in God’s Providence, was the only 
place for her until He should release her Himself. His 
discernment was justified throughout. For all those years 
of waiting—she was nearly, if not quite, sixty when she 
became a novice at Wantage—had not so fixed her character 
in the grooves of ordinary life as to have robbed her of the 
initial fitness which had made him encourage her aspirations. 

There are not wanting in the published Letters indications 
of similar carefulness in balancing indications of God’s Provi- 
dence against desires for community life. 

The following is an extract from a letter, the first in the 
volume, addressed to the mother of a young lady who de- 
sired to join a community, but for whom it was evidently not 
right to do so at once: 


‘ There is one other subject on which I ought to write plainly... . 
Your daughter’s delicacy of health, and her home duties for some 
time to come, would make it wrong to be anticipating anything for 
the future. . . . Having professed to write to you plainly, I ought 
to say what Ido think. (1) That although marriage is honourable, 
our Lord implies that celibacy may be embraced “ for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake;” and St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 34) speaks of it as 
more favourable for “caring for the things of the Lord only.” 
(2) This was held to be so throughout all the ages to which our 
Church refers as the purest. (3) United life, among those who 
purposed and chose freely to live unmarried (in other words, convents 
in their purity), was promoted by all those of whom our Church (in 
the Homilies) speaks with most affectionate reverence as the great 
lights of the Church. The absence of such institutions has been 
mourned by pious minds in our later Church, as Archbishop 
Leighton. (4) There are very crying evils among us in our great 
towns, which can only be remedied in this way. If female purity is 


‘to be preserved or restored, and great numbers of our children are 
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to be educated for their Redeemer, instead of (as now they are) for 
Satan, it can only be (in our great towns) by united efforts of persons 
devoted to this. I do, then, look with deep interest to the longing 
which has, for many years, more or less (yet more of late) been 
springing up in the minds of many young women to devote them- 
selves to God in the service of His poor, and of His sick or 
neglected members, “ His lambs.” . . . I am sure that I have seen 
in many minds and heard of a deep drawing of God to serve Him 
more devotedly, which has issued in the longing for that mode of life. 

‘As I said, this is, for some time at least, an abstract question as 
to your daughter, and so one on which it would be wrong for her to 
dwell, and upon which her mind will not, and does not dwell. 
Before it could be fit for her to entertain the subject, God may have 
provided for her in another way, and perfected her for Himself. 
But I thought I ought thus fully to explain my own feelings on the 
general subject to you... . 

‘You will forgive my saying that in the case of my own child I 
should commit the matter to God, praying Him to direct her. 
While a wish is thus at a distance, frequent discussion gives pain and 
changes nothing. These wishes are not changed by anything out- 
ward. Especially discussion among relatives is very distressing and 
does no good. Forgive me for saying that if the case were my own 
I should not mention the subject to any one besides. All you wish 
now for your daughter she wishes also: she wishes to love and serve 
God and please God better, and you for His sake and for your own. 
The future, then, you may safely trust to Him Whose it is. Does 
not this come under the rule of not “ taking anxious thought for the 
morrow,” which may never be?’ (p. 6). 


The very next letter (p.9) shows that the contingency 
contemplated as possible did actually arise very shortly, and 
that it became plain that God was ‘ providing in another way’ 
for the girl who, had she lived, was thus anxious to be a 
Sister. But nothing could have more beautifully met the 
case as it then stood than the one from which this extract is 
taken. 

Here, again, is a letter on ‘ Vocation.’ There is nothing 
to show whether it refers to any purpose of entering a com- 
munity or not, but the principle is the same in any case: 


‘The one question is, whether God calls us : it is not whether we 
feel fit or no. If God gives us the call, God will give us the grace. 
We may underestimate ourselves as well as overestimate ourselves. 
St. Paul said, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” If St. Paul, 
how much more we? The question is not as to anything in the past 
or present, but as to the call of God. If God calls us, He will fit 
us. When God put our souls into the bodies which we received of 
our parents, He had His own special purpose for each of us. He 
willed each of us to be saved in doing our own appointed work. 
He had us and our whole selves to be formed in our own special 
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way. We sometimes hear of a person mistaking his profession ; of 
his being, e.g. a good lawyer spoiled, a good man of business spoiled ; 
z.e. he had missed the employment of life to which God adapted [him]. 
I cannot tell what your calling is; I only know certain outward 
dispositions: hold up your soul as a sheet of white paper for God to 
write on it what He wills. He has promised to hear prayer; say 
with St. Augustine, “Give what Thou commandest, and command 
what Thou willest.” Do not hurry, but pray Him to teach you’ 


(p. 23). 


This last quotation from St. Augustine was constantly on 
his lips in conversation and in spiritual counsel—that and the 
other one about ‘God crowning His own gifts in us.” They 
seemed to express his own whole mind, his absolute con- 
viction, on the one hand, that everything good in us was of 
God, and his constant, awful realization of the call to corre- 
spond with grace, the perfect, balanced harmony between 
what God effects for the soul and what, in Him, it must effect 
for itself. 

Of course there are many letters on the controversy with 
the Roman Church, very full and very candid, dealing with 
many aspects of the case, and that in the most charitable 
spirit towards the Church of Rome, yet without concession 
for a moment of anything which Anglicans can claim. 

The following, on the Unity of the Church, is an excellent 
specimen of his methods: 


‘I believe the Unity of the Church, which we confess when we 
say, “I believe in one Holy Catholic Church,” to be real and 
numerical. I believe that unity to be organic, inwrought by God’s 
Holy Spirit, and by the communication of the Body of Christ. We 
are all baptized into one Body. Partaking of One, we become one in 
Him. . But then, whether individuals or bodies, those who part with 
the one Faith do no longer believe in the One Lord. Rejection of 
the true faith or of God’s commandments separates from Christ. 
Hence wicked individuals and heretics, whether individuals or 
bodies, cease to be members of Christ. Heretics do not believe in 
the same Lord. 

‘This unity involves the duty of love and of unity of will, of 
which the highest expression is inter-communion. But inter-com- 
munion does not make union ; it is an act of love. It is that in the 
Church which mutual communication is in a family. A family in 
which there is dissension is one, although not “at one.” This is of 
course an imperfect analogy of things natural and spiritual. But it 
remarkably illustrates the unity of the Church, in that the real unity 
of the Church and of the family is one of nature ; the harmony is a 
duty flowing from it ; its loss injures the well-being of either, but does 
not destroy that unity which comes, in the one case by natural, in 
the other by spiritual descent. . . . 
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‘The unity of the Const: we vhaion to be sniiel on the part 
of God ; as you say, “her unity is, oz God’s part, perfect.” This is 
precisely the line which I drew myself: that what was on God’s part 
is perfect ; what on man’s, imperfect. It would be well if you were 
to ask yourself what you mean by unity, and on what this was 
grounded. We (as I have said) believe that there is one Body, with 
one Faith (that delivered at the first), united in our Lord by one 
Baptism, and His one Body given to all ; and all the functions which 
He has left in His Church discharged by the successors of those 
whom He appointed. He has said nothing of living under any Head 
except Himself. There are no traces of a monarchy in the Acts, or 
the Epistles, or the primitive Church ; ze. none in actual life to bear 
out a certain exposition of our Lord’s words to St. Peter, which do 
not contain it in themselves. Our Lord is so often called “ the Head 
of the Church,” and no other is called the Head, that we are not 
justified in assuming that there must be an earthly Head. The a 
priort grounds which Roman Catholics use are not safe’ (pp. 214-16). 


The following letter, again, gives another aspect of the 
matter ; treats of the attitude to be taken up by an Anglican, 
should doubts about Rome suggest themselves ; meets, in 
fact, the common case of persons who simply grow doubtful 
through not making the most of their privileges ; who get to 
doubt about the Church of their baptism through not making 
proof of their position by using its blessings to the utmost. 


It has an added touch of pathos from being written at the 
end of his life, when his bodily powers were failing. 


I have also lost my hearing, so that if you were to come I 
should have to ask you to write any important questions which you 
have to ask me, or any important answer which you would have to 
give to any question which I should have to ask you. 

‘I need not say how sorry I am for you. I shall have to ask you 
(1) How did your doubts arise ? (2) Did you read controversial books ? 
(I should think them out of your depth.) If so, what? (3) What 
points made an impression upon you? or, (4) Has it only beena 
general impression, arising from the extent of the Roman Com- 
munion, and the relative smallness of ours? (5) Have you used all 
the spiritual helps which the English Church would give you (as 
Confession)? (6) Have you been careful about your Communions ? 
preparing diligently for the coming of our Lord beforehand, thanking 
Him for His great love to you individually in them, in that (by a 
miracle greater than the raising of Lazarus) He sends His Holy 
Spirit to make that particle which you are to receive, sacramentally 
and ineffably, His Body ? 

‘I have often felt the gift of His Sacraments to be one great proof 
of our being part of His Church. He blessesthrough Truth. Those 
of the Kirk and other devout persons believe in a spiritual Com- 
munion, that the soul, on occasion of the outward symbols, ascends 
up to Heaven to feed on our Lord. This is a truth as far as it goes, 
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but we might do so with every breath. Again, what the Wesleyans 
teach is a very naked gospel, ‘“‘Jesus died for sinners ; He bids all 
sinners come to Him. We are sinners, come to Him.” It is true as 
far as it goes, and God blesses through it those who know no more. 
But we believe more. We believe that God forgives sins upon con- 
fession, through Absolution by His priest. We believe, as I said, that 
God consecrates, by us His priests, mere elements of the world to be 
sacramentally, spiritually, supernaturally, His body and blood. I 
have accepted the saying, “The Church alone has the Sacraments 
(except that the sacrament of baptism is valid, by our Lord’s ordi- 
nance, by whomsoever given). But then I reverse the argument. 
God has attested His Sacraments among us. Therefore we are in 
the Church. This is not the judgment of individuals. He has judged 
their profanation terribly.... The graces which have followed upon 
good Communions have been marvellous. So have the fruits of indi- 
vidual Confession and Absolution. ... I have dwelt upon these 
rather than upon points negatively against the Church of Rome, 
because it is more healthful and happier’ (p. 217). 


He was great on that special point of preparation for Holy 
Communion, and on the possibility of making oneself long 
earnestly for it. ‘You have only to put it to yourself, he 
would say, ‘ Who it is that is coming, and to whom.’ 

And in that other point—about not reading controversial 
books unnecessarily—his treatment of the Roman question 
harmonizes exactly with his recommendations about avoiding 
anything which raised doubts about the faith in a rationalistic 
direction. Here, perhaps, he lived a little in a bygone age, 
when it was much easier to avoid books, company, subjects 
which did tend to raise doubts. He would sometimes speak 
in a way which his younger friends could not but feel to be 
out of harmony with their experience of possibilities, as to its 
being totally unnecessary, a thing which anyone could avoid, 
to allow doubt to enter the mind at all. 

Liddon used to put the matter somewhat similarly as 
regarded the Roman question : ‘ At any rate, dear friend,’ he 
once said, ‘I should not consider that the Roman question 
was one which any one need face on grounds of chivalry.’ 
But Liddon was better aware how impossible it might prove 
that one should never have to face any difficulties arising in 
the direction of unbelief. 

The want of candour in Roman controversialists, and the 
special unfairness of ‘converts’ towards the Church which 
they had felt bound to desert, was a subject on which Pusey 
would speak, not bitterly, it must be said, but very sadly. 
One learnt from him, not indirectly, to help people tempted 
to leave us by telling them, ‘When you begin to deceive me, 
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July 
then I shal! think that you are going. As long as you are 
straightforward I shall not.’ We have not found any instance 
of such treatment among the published Letters. Perhaps 
the editors thought it more charitable to omit such. The 
Doctor’s conversations at any rate made it plain what he felt 
upon the subject. 

With regard to the teaching. of our Church, as against 
Romans and Puritans alike, the following extract is sug- 
gestive : 


‘Amid all this disputing, there is no doubt what the teaching of 
the Church of England is. It, above individuals, is the teacher of 
its people, by giving them a Prayer Book in their own language. It 
is a remarkable instance of Pope St. Celestine’s great saying that 
lex supplicandt, lex credendi. You cannot have a more impressive 
way of teaching the Faith than by putting it into the mouths of the 
people in their prayers to Almighty God. It becomes part of them. 
If any one contradicts it, he condemns himself. It would indeed 
have been a miserable thing if any one sought the Faith and could 
not find it. But this is not so. People knowingly reject the Faith, 
as in Rome they reject it altogether and become infidels. . . . ‘We 
have lost the middle classes,’ the late Archbishop of Paris said to 
me. I never knew any one who had any difficulty in finding out 
what the Faith of the Church of England is. At this moment, in 
all this wild rebellion against Confession, no one who wishes to 
know the truth doubts about it. Nay, the rebellion teaches it, and 
increases Confession. People who dislike the truth explain it away 
for themselves, if they do not set themselves directly against it ; no 
one who felt, ¢.g. the burden of his sins, ever had any doubt how to 
to be absolved from them. So as to the Sacrament of Baptism... . 
So as to the Holy Eucharist. Its Catechism and the Liturgy alike 
teach unmistakably the Real Presence. I should, then, simply deny 
‘That the Anglican branch is a Church of compromise ’twixt heresy 
and truth.’ And I should ask, ‘ Wherein ?’” (p. 232). 


These extracts from the Spiritual Letters might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and it would hardly be pos- 
sible, we think, to cull one from any part of the book which 
should not be equally characteristic with those we have so 
copiously given. The man was self-identical beyond most— 
was himself, and his best self, at all times, and in intercourse 
with every one who sought him. Indeed, in his latter days 
at any rate, there was a tendency to stereotype his phrases, 
to express the same thought in the same words, how often 
soever it might be called for. He had thought out his 
subjects so deeply, had been called upon to express himself 
so frequentky, and had chosen his expressions so carefully 
that they lived in his mind ready-made, and came at once to 
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his lips or to his pen in words picked out long ago. One 
could not but feel sometimes that he lived in a world of his 
own, and saw things through different eyes from any one 
else that one met. And that world in which he lived seemed 
sometimes to have a language of its own, as well as ideals of 
its own. 

Turn, then, where one will through the volume, the 
thoughts so rapidly poured out will be found at the same 
high level, the language in which they are expressed will 
read with the same rugged force—the words, as it was said 
of another, seeming to stagger beneath the weight of the 
thoughts. The thoughts and the language alike are redolent 
of that atmosphere of seclusion in which he lived with God 
and His Revelation. It was this—his idealizing faculty, his 
power of leaving everything out of sight except that which 
was alone worth considering—that carried him through the 
great crisis, when the future of our Church and her Faith 
seemed to hang upon him individually. It was what made 
him so helpful a guide to souls hardly tried, yet persevering — 
he believed in you in spite of yourself. To have been called 
to re-study his Letters is to have lived again for a while in 
that realm of ideal enthusiasms into which the real man 
used to carry one—a world where human possibilities were 
believed in, cherished, exalted, as perhaps they have nowhere 
else been in the lives of those who knew him—where a man 
could find himself at his best, nay, raised far above his own 
best, because there he was led by a great soul into that 
innermost shrine of God’s Presence in which its own life was 
lived. 


ArT. III—AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. 


Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and finished by EDWIN 
DE LISLE, F.S.A. 2 vols. (London, 1900.) 


ON the festival of St. Bernard, Aug. 20, 1844, a stranger 
travelling through Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, would 
have come upon a scene which might well have startled him 
as an apparition raised by some unholy magic; but which, 
to one at least of the actors, was a vision realized, a resur- 
rection of the martyred sanctity and beauty of the past toa 
future of glorious majesty and strength. Across the sunny 
fields, ‘already white unto harvest, from which rose on either 
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hand, like long Atlantic waves, green slopes crested with 
granite, wound a procession, chanting psalms and litanies, 
with flecks of splendour in the gleaming cross that led the 
way, in silver censers tossing cloudlets of incense-smoke, in 
floating banners, or in the jewelled mitres and embroidered 
copes of bishops, with their glittering escort of ministers ; 
but midway of the shining throng all colour faded out, as 
though blanched by some withering pestilence, where cowled 
forms, clad in robes white as cerements, glided like ghosts 
in the noonday glare, whose raucous wailing sank and swelled 
in the weird and unmelodious cadence of the Gothic chant. 
So our traveller: but everything depends upon the point of 
view. To the heart of one man there, those harsh, un- 
tunable notes floated as wafts of angelical canticles, and the 
glory and the promise were not in the bright array, but just 
in that spectral group, shrouded and cowled. They were a 
band of Trappist monks moving from a temporary habita- 
tion to their new Abbey of Mount St. Bernard, which had 
lately risen under the shadow of a huge rock, surrounded by 
Charnwood waste, a building of grey stone in the lancet. style, 
with massive walls and buttresses, long and narrow windows, 
high gables and roofs, and deeply arched doorways ; and this, 
the first abbey founded since the dissolution of the Religious 
Houses at the Reformation, was intended by the founder to 
be the forerunner of countless others that should spring up 
all over the land to rival and even surpass the ancient glories 
of Melrose and Tintern, of Rivaulx, Fountains, and Glaston- 
bury. And the founder—this dreamer in stone! this pious 
necromancer! this prophet of Anachronism—who was he? 
He was a layman, the son of an English gentleman of high 
position and large property, and nephew of the Bishop of 
Lichfield ; who, as a schoolboy of fifteen, had been furtively 
received into the Roman Church ; who planned this founda- 
tion at the age of twenty-five, a few years after Catholic 
Emancipation, in the days of Vicars Apostolic, when Roman 
Catholics in England were an obscure sect; long before 
Wiseman’s flaming proclamation from the Flaminian Gate ; 
while John Henry Newman’s imagination was yet uncrossed 
by any thought of secession, and Manning’s ‘ Lovely, Baleful 
Star’ was just peering above the horizon. Ten years more 
saw thus much accomplished by sheer enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice prevailing over opposition and ridicule, and even the 
uneasy suspicion, not unshared by his ecclesiastical superiors, 
of those who saw in it only a craze, the fad of a religious 
zsthete born out of due time. ‘The church is still un- 
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finished, we read; and ‘To the Founder of St. Bernard’s 
disappointment came.’ This halting triumph, this half realiza- 
tion of beautiful dreams, is typical of the whole life of 
Ambrose March Phillipps de Lisle, the story of which, left 
‘half untold’ by the biographer of Cardinal Manning, has 
been edited and completed by Mr. Edwin de Lisle, and pub- 
lished in two handsome volumes. 

Not for the first time is his picture now drawn for the 
public: for this was Eustace Lyle. ‘“By the bye,” said 
Coningsby, “ what sort of a fellow is this Eustace Lyle? I 
rather liked his look.” “Oh! I will tell you all about him,” 
said Lord Henry.’ And the great novelist painted him in 
hues of Orient, striking through stained glass. There is no 
such ‘illumination’ in this Z2fe; which, for the most part, 
allows De Lisle to portray himself in the long correspon- 
dence he held on the most important questions with the most 
notable men of his time, and in various disquisitions on sub- 
jects dear to him ; which, whatever may be thought of their 
intrinsic value, reveal the writer’s vigour and shrewdness of 
mind, curious learning, wonderful variety, and—sancta sim- 
plicitas. The biographer of Cardinal Manning was not likely 
to refrain from plain speaking ; and the curtain is often lifted 
on the domestic and sometimes squalid strife which outsiders 
have supposed to be quite unknown in the Happy Family of 
Roman Unity. It was, indeed, unavoidable ; for this Lz/ is 
a Vindication. ‘My object, says Mr. Edwin de Lisle’s Pre- 
face, ‘has been to vindicate the Wiseman—De Lisle eccle- 
siastical policy ; to establish my father’s reputation as a man 
possessed of perfect Catholicity.. Why was this Vindication 
necessary for a man of singularly engaging and lovable 
character, pure, humble, self-sacrificing ; brimming over with 
buoyant and inspiring energy ; to whom Cardinal Newman 
could write, ‘If England is converted to Christ, it will be as 
much due, under God, to youas toany one’? The interest of 
this Life will largely consist in the light it throws on this 
question, as illustrating a truth now becoming clearer and 
clearer to the English mind—viz. that the Roman Church is 
not only a Religious but a Political Organization ; and that, 
an Englishman seceding to Rome may loyally accept all her 
doctrines, submit to her discipline, practise with fervent piety 
all her devotions, be filled with an ardent and lifelong zeal 
for her interests, labour and spend in her cause, bear patiently 
disappointments, suspicions, rebukes, and, above all, disillu- 
sionments—in short, be wanting in nothing that should go to 
make a model layman; and yet never thoroughly be ‘ of the 
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mind of the Church,’ never gain the confidence of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and in every project for the good of the 
Church find himself hindered and thwarted by intrigue and 
narrow party-spirit and internal rivalries, and considerations 
of worldly policy, and by the supreme dread of the ‘ English 
national spirit. Ina recent issue of the Voce della Verita, 
the Vatican organ, occurs the following passage : 


‘It is necessary that all Catholics, to whatever class they may 
belong, should provide themselves with a heart resembling the sea, 
which does not distinguish between one river and another. From 
whatever quarter the rivers flow into it, the sea welcomes them all—be 
they Tiber, Tagus, Seine, Rhine, Rhone, Thames, or Danube. The 
immediate result of the possession of such a heart will be that every 
individual must look with suspicion upon the affection which he may 
entertain for his own people. He must reflect that when the Lord 
ordained a true minister of the Gospel and a perfect Christian, the 
first thing which he required of him was immediately to destroy every 
special affection which he might possess for his relatives, his country, 
and his race.’ ! 


That is a lesson that De Lisle never could or would 
learn. He was not, as a late nobleman declared himself to 
be, ‘a Catholic first, and an Englishman afterwards.’ He 
aspired to be English and Catholic from first to last. Cardinal 
Manning once called him a ‘ visionary’; and Mr. Gladstone 
wrote, ‘I should call De Lisle an Israelite indeed, in whom 
was no guile. They meant the same thing. De Lisle was 
guileless enough to believe that his vision of a kingdom of 
God, not of this world, would be realized in the Roman 
Church. He found it was an Egdise en Espagne. Of Manning 
it was said that he was ‘more Roman than Rome’; and ‘he 
never felt quite at home with De Lisle.’ How could he? 
De Lisle’s ‘ perfect Catholicity’ was always ‘more Catholic 
than Rome. AHinc tlle lacrime! This might give food for 
thought to some among us, who are willing to go almost 
all lengths with the object of uniting the English Church to 
Rome. They are willing to accept all her doctrines, to adopt 
her most novel and extravagant devotions, to yield on every 
point. All, however, in vain; they are Marthas, troubled 
about many things: but one thing is necessary. To become 
Roman, the English Church must cease to be English. 


Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps de Lisle was born at 
Garendon Park on March 17, 1809, the son of Charles March 
Phillipps, J.P. and D.L., of Garendon Park and Grace-Dieu in 


1 Quoted from the Wational Review, May 1900, p. 410 
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ccle- the county of Leicester. He was baptized by his elder uncle, 
f the the Rev. Edward March Phillipps, Rector of Hathern, a strong 
and Evangelical and hater of Popery ; but received his first reli- 
ine gious teaching from his other uncle, the Rev. William March 
slish Phillipps, a zealous High Churchman. At the age of eleven 
rite he was sent to a school at Maizemore Court, near Gloucester, 

where he had two privileges: one, that of spending not only 

his Christmas holidays, but also his Sundays, with his uncle, 

= then Bishop of Gloucester; the other, as his biographer 
Sse humorously points out, not of a secular but of a religious 
olla kind, in his intercourse with the Abbé Giraud, an émigré 

The priest, who taught French at Mr. Hodson’s school, and, it 
every seems, something more than he was employed to teach. A 
‘may writer in a contemporary points out as 
Lord ‘a grave warning to all teachers and controversialists, the immense 
, the and incalculable harm that was done to me by the prejudiced, igno- 
aoe rant, and inaccurate notions of Romanism which I had heard in talk, 
any or had presented to me in silly tracts, in partisan histories, in Evan- 

gelical fictions, and in other bad and foolish literature of those 
ould kinds. . . . It was the recoil from the Protestant libels and mis- 
If to statements which drew me at last into the Papal Church.’ ! 

He Such also was the story of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
linal His uncle Edward indulged in tirades of the fiercest and most 
tone intolerant bigotry, denouncing Roman Catholics as idolaters, 
hom the Pope as Antichrist, and Rome as ‘the Scarlet Lady 
was sitting on the Seven Hills,” and ‘ Babylon the Accursed.’ 
m of When the boy came into personal contact with a Roman 
man Catholic and a priest, he found a man leading a life of un- 
ning mistakable holiness in the most pathetic circumstances of 
“he exile and poverty, borne with sweetness and patience ; whose 
he? gentleness and French charm of manner appealed irresistibly 
olic to a kindred grace and gentleness in the boy, now in the 
1 for revulsion of feeling caused by the contrast between the 
nost shameful caricature and the fascinating reality. The Abbé’s 
h to sense of honour forbade him to attempt to influence the reli- 
dopt gious opinions of his charge, but permitted him to answer his 
very questions and recommend him books of instruction ; and the 
bled boy’s soul, wandering in the _Immensities, felt from afar the 
ome pull of the mighty orb of Rome. In his fourteenth year 


occurred an event which he himself always regarded as the 

first step towards his conversion, and which may be quoted 

1 at as showing the character of the boy, who could see such 
arch a vision, unchanged in the man who to the very last believed 
su in 
' Rev. A. Galton in the National Review, May 1900, pp. 489-90. 
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Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
with absolute sincerity in its supernatural character. These 
are De Lisle’s own words as he related the occurrence fifty- 
four years after to his biographer : 


‘One day in the year 1823, as I was rambling along the foot of 
the hills in the neighbourhood of the school, and meditating, as was 
my wont in those boyish days, over the strange Protestant theory that 
the Pope of Rome is the Antichrist of Prophecy, all of a sudden I 
saw a bright light in the heavens, and I heard a voice which said, 
“Mahomet is the Antichrist, for he denieth the Father and the 
Son.” On my return home in the next holidays, I looked for a 
Koran ; and there I found those remarkable words, “ God neither 
begetteth nor is begotten” ’ (i. 7). 


The whole nature of the boy, ardent, nervous, imaginative, 
and impressionable, was plainly in a state of exaltation not 
uncommon at his age, when at St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Birmingham, where he went with a companion to see 
the vestments, he made the acquaintance of the Rev. Thomas 
MacDonnell, who ‘said a few kind words to the two boys,’ 
About a year later he was so impressed by ‘a remarkable 
dream, in which our Lord seemed to reproach him with not 
having fully complied with the light he had received,’ that, as 
soon as he awoke, he wrote to Mr. MacDonnell to meet him 
at a certain cottage belonging to an old Irishwoman in 
Loughborough, ‘to receive him into the communion of the 
Roman Catholic Church.’ He was then about fifteen years 
of age. * 

Mr. Galton, in the article from which we have already 
quoted, regards Father Gallwey, who received him into the 
Roman Church, as 


‘censurable in two points. First, as far as knowledge goes, I cer- 
tainly was not fit to be received ; I knew neither what I was leaving 
nor what I was joining, except according to my own crude notions ; 
and I cannot say I was enlightened by my Jesuit adviser. Even then 
I felt he was ready ‘‘ to compass sea and land to make one proselyte ” 
at any cost. Secondly, he should have compelled me, before I took 
any action, to have discussed the matter openly and honestly with 
my relations. His advice, however, was all in the opposite direction, 
in the direction of secrecy and surprise, of ill manners and foul play ; 
and thus I was piloted into the R. C. Church’ (4c. 490-1). 


Mr. MacDonnell may not be open to the first of these 
censures, for he examined De Lisle to ascertain what he 
knew of Catholic doctrine, and to his great surprise found 
the lad of fifteen perfectly instructed on every point, before 
fixing a day to baptize him conditionally. It is doing him 
no injustice to suspect, however, that he was not unaware of 
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the importance of his capture of the heir to a considerable 
name and property. With regard to the second point, how- 
ever, it is curious that De Lisle himself, and Mr. MacDonnell 
who received him, and Bishop Poynter who wrote to con- 
gratulate him, and his biographer, and his son—all seem 
absolutely unconscious that there was anything discreditable, 
as treacherous and cruel to his parents and to the school- 
master under whose charge he was placed, in thus secretly 
meeting this poor boy in a cottage, procul a suis, and gravely 
accepting his callow judgment as warrant for an act surely 
as momentous as any of his life. De Lisle had often to 
complain of such guile in other matters ; but it is fair to 
say that he never repented of the step then taken, never 
faltered or looked back, but clung to his new faith with 
true-hearted and unwavering loyalty. It is interesting to 
observe the ease with which he slid into the Roman groove ; 
how he speaks of the Blessed Virgin as J/ama; or, with a 
kind of spiritual eye to the main chance, notes the ‘ merit’ 
that is to be gained by some good work, or the excellent 
investment of alms in the abbey, as a kind of bank paying 
a very good interest in Masses and prayers; or visits 
with much edification an Ecstatica or other ‘saint’ that 
happens to be on show. These things, however, were but 
superficial ; the mainspring of his life was of other and 
truer metal. The one great aspiration that breathed through 
his whole being, and glowed in every energy, was a deep 
longing for the restoration of the English nation to the 
English National Faith, according to his own conception of 
it, in which the Gothic architecture and Gregorian chant, 
the antique customs and rubrics, even the shape of the vest- 
ments, were hardly less sacred than the ancient doctrines and 
devotions, and even union with Rome itself. He found 


‘in that love of pious antiquity which we see in the Catholic Church, 
and which descends even to the most minute circumstances of 
religion, a greater guarantee of her truth and a greater argument that 
she has never changed any of her doctrines than can be afforded by 
any other Church under Heaven. . . . The love of antiquity is but 
the love of a greater perfection and simplicity, which we imagine 
existed in former times’ (i. 25). 


The ruins of the ancient abbeys, above all, had an unspeak- 
able charm for him. Every stone was hallowed, every detail 
precious. They were 


‘ Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.’ 


That which drew him with such irresistible attraction he 
VOL L.—NO. C. Y 
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could not imagine as less likely to appeal to others. Only 
exhibit, no matter on how small a scale, the ancient religious 
life of England in its ancient reality and beauty, and the 
whole English nation must flock to it. He did not seek 
individual conversions ; he wanted to convert all England at 
once. He loved not, as he said, to angle with a rod ; he would 
let down his nets for a miraculous draught. To effect the 
restoration of the Medieval English Church by English 
medieval methods was the lifework of Ambrose Phillips de 
Lisle. This was viszonary, but it ought not to have been 
visionary if the Church he had joined had been what it pro- 
fessed and he believed it to be, if it had really felt ‘that 
love of pious antiquity which we see in the Catholic Church, 
and which descends even to the most minute circumstances 
of religion.’ Claiming to be semper eadem, and in the nine- 
teenth century what she had been in the fourteenth, affecting 
to be consumed with desire for the restoration of the past, 
loud in condemnation of the sacrilege and robbery that had 
swept it away, no sooner was any attempt made actually to 
do what she sighed to have done, than Rome scented danger, 
grew suspicious and alarmed, shunned and exorcised that 
arch-demon so dreaded by Manning, ‘that English national 
spirit.’ Rome did not want the past restored. Even New- 
man pointed out that ‘in accordance with that law at once of 
change and advancement . . . the rigid observance of Gothic 
details is inconsistent with the rubrics.’ The Medieval 
Church was dead and could not struggle back into life, but 
flitted like a ghost, pale and bloodless, in the gloom and in 
solitary places. 

But De Lisle had yet that lesson to learn, and in the 
ardour of youth and the first flush of his conversion thought 
everything possible. He can hardly be said to have delayed 
amoment. During the eighteen months he was at Cambridge 
he anticipated in some degree the Oxford Movement by 
raising discussion among the undergraduates on points of 
doctrine and the differences between the Roman and the 
English Church, from the first displaying his preference to 
insist on the points of agreement rather than of disagreement. 
Theory was enforced by practice ; for he and Kenelm Digby, 
with whom he formed a close and lifelong friendship, used 
every Sunday to ride over fasting to St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, a distance of twenty-five miles, for Mass, Confession, 
and Communion. His University career was cut short by a 
severe illness, and he left Cambridge without taking a degree 
in 1828. Hewent abroad for the sake of his health, spending 
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several winters in Rome, where he visited the churches with 
great delight, but was somewhat repelled by the paganism, 
as he called it, of the art and architecture in Rome, and the 
florid, unecclesiastical music. He seems about this time to 
have occasionally dropped into verse ; but he rapidly steadied 
himself under the tonic influence of a delightfully frank 
grandmother, who wrote: 


‘I will only remark that I am sure you are doing well not to 
print any for publication, but ov/y your family friends. . . . As an 
individual family, my dear Ambrose, the Lord hath been pleased to 
afflict us with many sorrows ; but blessed be His holy Name, for 
whom He /oveth He chasteneth’ (i. 37). (The italics are all hers.) 


In 1833 took place his marriage with Laura Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Thomas Clifford, and granddaughter 
of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, a lady of whom it will suffice 
to say that, during a long and happy marriage, blessed with 
a large family of children, two of whom died in battle for 
their country, she shared the labours, the aspirations, and the 
sacrifices of her husband, and surrounded his home life with 
dignity, serenity, and charm. 

Then it was, with the new duties, burdens, and responsi- 
bilities of married life, and with very limited means, he set 
about founding the Abbey of St. Bernard, actually borrowing 
4,000/. for the purpose from Dr. Walsh, the Vicar-Apostolic 
of the Midland District, the interest of which he paid regularly 
till his death, and the principal was paid back a few years 
ago by his grandson, the son of another Ambrose, Mr. Everard 
de Lisle. With this sum he purchased 227 acres of land in 
Charnwood Forest, only forty of which were cultivated, and 
made them over to the Cistercian Order, who sent to occupy 
a four-roomed cottage in the wild bleak waste, Brother 
Augustine, the first Trappist monk in England for three 
hundred years. Then came the task of collecting money 
for erecting the church and the abbey; and mainly by the 
munificence of Lord Shrewsbury, who contributed 3,000/. to 
the undertaking, not because he approved of it, but out of 
affection for De Lisle and overborne by his enthusiasm, his 
vision was partially realized and the Abbey of Mount St. 
Bernard started as we have seen. But it never fulfilled his 
hopes. In 1842 he had written to Lord Shrewsbury: 

‘It is perfectly astonishing to see what crowds of people come to 
see the Monastery from all parts of England. The other day again 
more than three hundred visitors were counted, and no less than 
fifty carriages. The Church is generally crowded at the hours of 


nones and vespers by persons who come through curiosity. All 
¥2 
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go away edified and delighted, with prejudices diminished, if not 
removed, not only in reference to Monasteries, but the Catholick 
Religion in general. When the new Church is finished it will become 
the general rendezvous of all inquiring minds among the Anglicans. 
There is something in this quiet unobtrusive life of Cistercian Monks, 
their contemplative asceticism joined to manual labour, their con- 
tinual Psalmody, which faithfully represents the Divine forms of 
Primitive Christianity, not [sc] to awaken the attention and satisfy 
the craving of every really Catholic heart. I believe this Monastery 
will do more good than ten Missions’ (i. 81). 


‘The Church is still unfinished’ It never became the 
rendezvous of all inquiring minds among the Anglicans. 
The public curiosity was soon satisfied, and the noise of 
carriage wheels seldom disturbs the quiescence of the monks. 
Moreover, the monks turned out to be not quite what he had 
expected. Whether from a misunderstanding, or from the 
sancta simplicitas which made him an easy prey to holy 
wiles, when once the abbey was built, he discovered that it 
was against the rule of their Order for the monks to minister 
as before to the neighbouring parishes of Whitwick and 
Shepshed, where chapels had been provided by De Lisle, 
and given over into their charge. 


‘He felt some indignation and a touch of the fine scorn,’ says his 
biographer, with evident sympathy, ‘felt by Cardinal Wiseman at 
the refusal of the Religious Orders, on the plea of their Rule, to do 
work in London. He asked himself, Would the Holy Founder of 
the Cistercian Order have rested quiescent with his monks, within 
the walls of the abbey, whilst at the gates souls were perishing for 
want of spiritual food? With the exception of hearing confessions, 
the cowled-‘monks no longer give spiritual ministrations, and of late 
years even the Sunday sermon for those who frequent the church 
has ceased to be preached’ (i. 85). 


De Lisle was perhaps deceived; or, more probably, was 
dexterously allowed to deceive himself. Neither Cardinal 
Wiseman nor Mr. Purcell, however, could be unaware that 
each Religious Order has its own ideal and its own Rule, 
in the strict following of which consists its peculiar ex- 
cellence ; and it is inconsistent of them to extol an Order 
because it is one thing, and blame it because it will not 
become something else. If it was worth while to esta- 
blish an abbey of Cistercian monks as a specimen of 
what the Roman Church can produce in the way of heroic 
sanctity and austerity and the purely contemplative life, 
what ground is there of complaint if it seeks to maintain 
itself at that hich level? De Lisle should not have expected 
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Cistercian monks to do the work of missionaries ; he should 
have provided missionaries instead of Cistercians. 

Another characteristic wish of De Lisle was frustrated in a 
characteristic way by the Roman authorities. He had designed 
that his foundation should be ‘ autocephalous and thoroughly 
English’ Nothing seems more reasonable ; but to Rome it 
was as rebellion and witchcraft ; and, by a brief obtained by 
the monks themselves from Pius IX. in 1849, the Abbey of 
Mount St. Bernard was united to the General Chapter of the 
Cistercian Congregation of Strict Observance zz France. 
The abbey is the great tangible work of De Lisle’s life, the 
monument and the symbol of all his labours ; and the ques- 
tion forces itself on our minds, as surely it did on his, ‘ Was 
it worth while?’ It lies ‘quiescent’ within its walls ; but 
does it not stand as an example of what the Roman Church 
holds up as the perfect Christian life, the production of which 
is a witness to her Divine character and a note of Holiness ? 
‘The Church that can produce a Trappist must be the Church 
of Christ, they seem to say; and Mr. Purcell is led to 
inquire, what is the special quality that places the life of the 
Trappist at the summit of Christian perfection? Its chief 
feature is the ‘ Great Silence,’ a term which, however, he uses 
vaguely both for the general rule of Perpetual Silence, and 
for the special silence from Compline till after Prime, which 
may not be broken even by guests in the monastery, unless 
there be some grave necessity. This vagueness pervades all 
his speculations. Entering into ‘a curious psychological 
study, to examine such a silence and to speculate on the 
state of those who keep and cultivate it,’ he finds it ‘ un- 
natural, and generally observed as the effect of a mental 
shock or obsession by the Evil One, or of insanity. He does 
not ask whether it might not sometimes induce what it is 
sometimes induced by ; and, putting aside, ‘as no concern of 
mine just now, the question of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the Cistercian rule or the consideration cuz dono’—the very 
points of interest—he pulls us up with the odd assertion that 
‘the habit of silence in robust and healthy minds, undertaken 
voluntarily and consciously, and observed as a religious rule, 
speaks for itself’ (i. 94). Obedience to the rule of his order 
‘is a rational explanation of his silence to the monk, who, 
although in the order of nature silence is unnatural, has an 
absolute certitude that, in the supernatural order, the silence 
imposed by his rule is in harmony with the Will and Law 
of God’ (zéid.). Having thus satisfied his reason, he gives 
rein to his imagination, and pictures the Trappist monk as 
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carried away in a rapture of meditation, ‘in which new truths 
are infused into the mind, new ideas created; thought is 
lifted up into a higher sphere and sustained in its activity 
by contemplation and study of things Divine’ (2bzd@.). As if 
this stern, ascetic life were a romantic spectacle, he dwells 
on ‘the most solemn sight as well as the most picturesque, 
the gathering together of the whole community zz the same 
religious light of their almost sombre church.’ How touching 
(though unavoidable) that they should all gather in the same 
light, and that the light should be rather dark! Then 


‘One by one, those white figures glide noiselessly down the turret 
staircase and through the eastern cloister, each, as he comes into 
the church, throwing back his hood, and bowing profoundly to the 
High Altar. The hour, the place, the darkness, only made more 
visible by the dim light of the candles on the altar, made the sombre 
scene—almost unearthly. ... Then came the especial event in the 
life of the Cistercian monk. Each father pulls his white cowl over 
his head and walks out, one by one, in a long line into the Great 
Silence’ (i. 101); 
in plain English, he goes to bed. 

We ourselves were once allowed the privilege of inspecting 
as closely as Mr. Purcell a Trappist monastery, an exact 
replica of that visited by him—it might have been the same 
—in just the same romantic frame of mind. We did not 
catch the ‘laughing cye’ that twinkled on Mr. Purcell from 
every cowl ; we did not see much to laugh at. Three of the 
monks we saw were insane, and one was clearly on the high 
road to insanity. The drawling recitation of the Hours in 
harsh, grating, almost snarling tones had in it, doubtless, 
something unearthly, but it was not heavenly. Our romantic 
notion that the soul of the mute monk is ever soaring to 
higher and higher heavens of rapturous contemplation was 
frankly and soberly dispelled not only by a lay-brother in the 
cow-house, with whom we had some enlightening conversa- 
tion, but also with the Abbot in his cell, who said plainly : 


‘You have not got a right idea of the monks. They are men of 
ordinary capacity and mostly of little education, as little disposed to 
as qualified for high speculations ; who do their work and say their 
prayers, and battle with temptations, and go through the routine of 
their Rule with none of the poetical sensibilities that you imagine in 
them.’ 


We noticed strawberries and wine being taken up to the 
infirmary, and were gratified to learn that the monks some- 
times ‘shammed sick’ like schoolboys in order to obtain such 
delicacies ; that they were sometimes stirred to an unholy 
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jealousy about their work ; and that one of them raised sad 
forebodings in the community by insisting on a daily bath. 
These touches of nature were after all not unwelcome, as 
showing that these holy men were not exalted above all 
kinship with ordinary humanity ; but we have not been able 
to understand why, during the harvest, they should be dis- 
pensed from the daily Mass. For men whose lives are 
dedicate to poverty and prayer to neglect the Bread of Life 
and labour for the meat that perisheth, is surely a startling 
intrusion of the earthly into the heavenly. 

We would recommend to Roman Catholics, as a more 
important subject of speculation, whether there is not a great 
deal of theatrical unreality and cruel self-indulgence in their 
demand for exhibitions of extreme austerity, and their ambi- 
tion to practise the most heroic self-sacrifice on other people ; 
by reviving and maintaining such religious orders strictioris 
observantig. It is well for a De Lisle with his domus et 
placens uxor and family of brilliant children, his parks and 
farms, his circle of aristocratic friends, his trips to the Con- 
tinent, to pen up a number of men more or less like himself 
in solitude and silence and semi-starvation ; and then point 
to the unique glory of ‘the Church’ in achieving this 
gruesome triumph. It is well for a Purcell to pay a flying 
visit and find a new sensation in the triteness of ‘darkness 
made visible,’ and ‘the sombre, almost unearthly scene,’ and 
the white cowls and profound obeisances, and ‘ The Great 
Silence’!! But the figures in this ‘scene’ are not phantoms 
or the ‘supers’ in a theatre. They are men of flesh and 
blood, some half-stupefied with hunger and silence and, 
worse than silence, the terrible drone of monotonous ‘ Hours’ ; 
some driven half-wild with spiritual terrors ; some of ardent 
and passionate natures not caught up into altitudes of 
seraphic contemplation, but in ceaseless combat with flesh and 
blood, some like caged beasts, dashing against their bars, that 


‘In a deep hideous purring have their life, 
And an incessant pacing to and fro :’ 


a life that is not made easier by the airy visits and shrinking 
curiosity of those who come ‘in fifty carriages’ to inspect 
the ways of these ‘ good men, and go away sentimentalizing 
like Mr. Purcell: ‘ While the world rejoices, the children of 
St. Bernard suffer and mortify the flesh ; during the hours 
of the night, in which the children of the world sing and 
dance and make merry, the monks of La Trappe observe 
the “ Great Silence” and watch and wait for the coming of 
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the Lord’ (i. 101); whereas in hundreds of cottages round the 
monastery there is neither singing nor dancing nor mirth ; 
but, weary with the day’s work, men lie wrapped in innocent 
sleep, and no one adverts with shallow awe to the Great 
Silence ! Mr. Purcell isin a more matter-of-fact and congenial 
mood when referring to the difficulties that followed upon the 
refusal of the monks to work outside the monastery and 
indulging in a little ebullition of candour. 


‘No good comes from suppressing facts ; and, even if it did, such 
a practice, if not actually dishonest, breeds suspicion, at any rate in 
England, of those addicted to such arts. The advocates of the art 
of suppression failed so absurdly in regard to the Life of Cardinal 
Manning that no one, I imagine, will repeat the offence. That Zife 
has cleared the atmosphere ; has dispersed the Fools’ Paradise in 
which a few timid or simple men were content to live under the 
persuasion that among Catholics—Bishops and Religious Orders, 
Clergy, Secular and Regular—there was nothing but uninterrupted 
peace and concord in word and deed.... The motive, whether 
avowed or no, of the Bishop’s refusal to appoint a Jesuit Father as 
chaplain at Grace-Dieu was jealousy of the Society of Jesus. 
Jealousy of the Jesuits was not unknown at a later day, more espe- 
cially in the diocese of Westminster. But it is not often that the 
motives and reasons for opposition to the Society of Jesus were 
disclosed as they were by Cardinal Manning, in almost the last year 
of his life’ (i. 89-90). 


On which passage Mr. Edwin de Lisle remarks in a note, 
‘It is unfortunate that the biographer was persuaded to 
suppress the memorandum about the Jesuits in the Zzfe of 


’ 


Cardinal Manning ;’ adding, with a simile so well ‘ followed 
up’ as to remind us of Zhe Critic, ‘In the interests of truth 
and charity it is to be hoped that, good or bad, right or 
wrong, Cardinal Manning’s views will eventually see day- 
light, lest the microbes of calumny and suspicion continue to 
breed in the darkness of an unwarranted silence.’ All which 
points an interesting moral. 

Having in St. Bernard’s new abbey planted a citadel and a 
standard of the Medizval Church, De Lisle set his hand to his 
main design, to bring England back to the lap of her Ancient 
Mother. Three things in his scheme denote the man. (1) The 
boldness of his conception. He was satisfied with no half- 
measures, but boldly determined to capture all England at 
once. (2) His reliance on prophecy, both of his own confi- 
dent interpretation and heard directly from the lips of that 
holy man, Mark Caricchia, whom he visited in Rome in 
1831 on account of his repute for sanctity and miracles, 
and who said : 
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‘“ There will be a great movement of the learned men of that 
kingdom, and this shall be the sign of the near accomplishment of 
the event. God has chosen you to work with these and to confound 
human pride ; and know this for certain, that you shall not see death 
till you have seen all England united to the Catholic Faith.” He then 
said, sighing, “ Here in Italy we are losing the faith, but our loss will 
be your gain ”’ (i. 31). 


The future was perverse and fitted itself somewhat loosely 
to the prophecy ; but by that time subsequent events had 
ceased to interest Mark Caricchia. (3) It is characteristic of 
De Lisle’s deep and genuine piety that as first and chief of the 
means for accomplishing his end he should, in conjunction 
with the Rev. George Spencer, whose conversion had been 
effected largely by his influence, have instituted a Crusade of 
Prayer, or an attempt to unite Christians all over the world 
in prayer, that they might be brought back to unity. The 
Crusade was started in Paris under the patronage of the 
Archbishop, and before long fifty-three bishops had written 
pastoral letters to recommend it, and prescribed prayers for 
its object to their clergy. De Lisle and Spencer then pro- 
ceeded to Holland and Germany, everywhere meeting with 
great success. The Holy See sanctioned the movement, 
Dr. Wiseman warmly supported it, the Irish bishops and 
people enthusiastically adopted it ; only in England it was 
received somewhat coldly. The Roman Catholic bishops 
were ‘prudent and circumspect, not to say timid.’ John 
Henry Newman also shrank from it. ‘Weare a mere handful, 
have no authority,’ he replied to Spencer; ‘go to the bishops 
first of all; obtain their sanction, and then come tous’ (i, 178). 
This Crusade of Prayer afterwards expanded into the Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, which, as 
we shall see, was condemned by Rome and collapsed. 

The Oxford Movement came in the first flush of his 
enthusiasm, and seemed to promise an immediate fulfilment 
of his hopes. Many accounts of this movement have been 
written, but none which gives so fully as this Zz/ its history 
from the Roman Catholic side ; for, it is safe to say, De Lisle’s 
share in it was beyond all comparison greater than that of any 
other Roman Catholic—perhaps greater than that of any man 
outside the group of Tractarians themselves. By English 
Roman Catholics generally it was met with distrust or derision 
or angry opposition. ‘ Puseyism,’ according to some, was the 
creation of two young Cambridge men (De Lisle and Kenelm 
Digby), who had been converted, one by a ‘vision’ and the 
other by a ‘miracle.’ Others were amused or shocked to 
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hear of English clergymen praying for the dead, or hearing 
confessions, or claiming to be sacrificing priests. One party, 
represented by the 7Zad/et, partly from indignation at the 
Tractarian theory that the Anglican Church is a branch of 
the Church Catholic, and partly from the fear that it would 
go far to prove it, lashed itself into frantic hostility. There 
were others who, like Wiseman, Russell of Maynooth, Lord 
Shrewsbury, and Pugin, thought the movement should be 
treated with tenderness and respect as a sincere endeavour 
towards Catholic truth. To De Lisle’s eager and enterprising 
temper it was much more. It meant the return of the whole 
English Church in a body to Rome. In this view he stood 
alone between Roman Catholics on the one side and the 
Tractarians on the other, and played a difficult part with 
splendid courage and no little success. While the latter 
were feeling their way, formulating a theory, awaiting de- 
velopments, De Lisle alone boldly approached them, hailed 
them as fellow-Catholics, made the most of any common 
ground, dispelled prejudices, answered and rebuked what he 
thought harsh and unfounded criticisms, and frankly proposed 
a union of the two Churches, never losing heart or relaxing 
his efforts till they were paralyzed by the condemnation at 
Rome of his darling scheme of Corporate Reunion. Im- 
mediately on the appearance of the Oxford Tracts he said, 
‘Mark my words: these Tracts are the beginning of a Catholic 
movement which will one day end in the return of her Church 
to Catholic Unity and the See of Peter. ‘Such a prophecy,’ 
remarks Mr. Purcell (i. 199), ‘must needs have sounded in 
that day extravagant, audacious, and absurd in the extreme. 
It would have pained and scandalized Newman had it reached 
his ears.’ Newman, however, was not to escape it. De Lisle 
had for several years been in communication with friends at 
Oxford, when his letters to one of them, Mr. Bloxam, 
attracted the notice of Newman, who, at first through Mr. 
Bloxam and afterwards directly, entered into a correspon- 
dence with him which is of the highest importance and 
interest. 
On February 25, 1841, Mr. Bloxam writes: 


‘Perhaps the general feeling of Catholic minds here may be 
gleaned more or less from a few observations addressed to me by a 
friend (Newman) who has seen and admired the spirit of your two 
Epistles. What he writes, of course, carries with it no authority, nor 
do I say that I entirely concur with him on every point ; but I copy 
his words that you may have some idea of the difficulties that present 
themselves to us on the subject in question and under existing cir- 
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cumstances. “It is impossible to read Mr. Lisle Phillipps’s letter 
without the deepest interest where our sympathies are so much the 
same. Why should we be separate, except that there is a strong 
body in both Churches whose antipathies are more powerful still, 
and because this body has the governing authorities on its side? I 
cannot wonder that our authorities should feel as they do, considering 
what the Church of Rome practically is. Nor can I wonder that the 
Church of Rome should feel as it does considering what we are and 
have been, at least the majority of us. 

‘“ This I feel most strongly and cannot conceal it, viz. that while 
Rome is what she is, union is impossible. That we too must change 
I do not deny. . . . Now these contingencies being so remote, or 
rather so impossible, at least in our day, it would seem that nothing 
is left for pious Roman Catholics and ourselves to do in the way of 
direct reunion. Our duty seems rather to lie in trying to be one with 
each other in heart, and in doing what we can to improve our own 
bodies respectively. No one can say that much has not been done 
by many of our members to improve the state of the English Com- 
munion. Let Roman Catholics do as much. I hail Mr. Lisle 
Phillipps’s late conduct as a proof that they will do much, but they 
have much to do. . . . Their success rests with ¢hemselves. The 
English never will be favourably inclined to a plotting, intriguing 
party, but faith and holiness are irresistible” ’ (i. 205-7). 


Having thus got into touch with the great leader, De Lisle 
was not likely to lose it again. He replied with much spirit 
and skill in published and private letters, and got Wiseman 
to reply to Newman’s severe strictures on the practical abuses 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Meantime he used every 
effort with other members of the party, and with such an 
appearance of success that he felt able to write to Lord 
Shrewsbury on Easter eve 1841 : 


‘I have been for some time now engaged in close correspondence 
with some of the leaders of the Catholick party at Oxford, to which I 
can only allude in general terms, as it is strictly confidential ; it has, 
however, been communicated by me to our dear friend, Wiseman 
(who perfectly concurs with me in everything) for the purpose of 
being in the strictest secrecy forwarded to Cardinal Mai, to be by his 
Eminence communicated to the Holy Father, and to no one else on 
any account whatever. As I said, I cannot at present enter into 
particulars, but of this you may rest assured that the reunion of the 
Churches is certain. Mr. Newman has lately received the adhesion 
of several hundreds of the clergy ; this is publickly known, and there- 
fore I may state it. Meanwhile the dissenting party is on the alert, 
and though they are by no means aware of the extent to which 
things have gone, they are apprehensive of something ; and as they 
are joined, politically at least, by the Low Church party, we find it 
necessary to d/ind them, the more so as we are not ready to act yet, 
and probably shall not be for the next three years AT EARLIEST. 
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This will account for the great stress still laid by the Oxford men on 
practical abuses supposed to exist in the Communion of the Catholick 
Church ; not that I mean to say they do not feel what they state in 
reference to these (for I know even they are still moved by old pre- 
judices), but, feeling as they do, they put it forward more prominently 
perhaps than they otherwise would do, for the purpose of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the Dissenters and of the Low Churchmen. . . 
Meanwhile, I beseech you to give us all the assistance you can. Urge 
at Rome the necessity of immense prudence and forbearance, to do 
everything to encourage, nothing to damp; not to call upon these 
men to quit their own Communion in order to join ours, but to pro- 
ceed on courageously with their holy and glorious intention of 
veconciling their CHURCH to Ours ; remembering this involves the 
reconciliation of the Aiagdom, of the aristocracy, with all its wealth 
and power, of the WVation. . . . Urge upon all the necessity of doing 
everything gently, and not precipitately’ (i. 216-17). 


How far he was from a true estimate of the position may 
be gathered from the following letters from Newman (i. 
224, 228). 

‘Oriel College, April 16, 1841. 

‘My dear Sir,—I do not delay a moment to thank you, in few 
words but with much earnestness, for the kindness of your letter just 
received, and its pleasing contents, including the extract you make 
from Dr. Wiseman’s letter. Of course it cannot but be most deeply 
interesting to me to know that any persons are thinking’ of me at 
solemn times. May their prayers be fulfilled in their substance, that 
is, in God’s way, though not in the way which they think to be 
God’s! And may they return abundantly into their own bosom ! 
But I cannot help writing at once for another reason. I am very 
anxious lest you should be entertaining sanguine hopes in which you 
may be disappointed. You overrate our exertions, our influence, 
our tendencies. We are but a few, and we are what we are. Many 
times before now in the course of the last 300 years has a hope of 
concord arisen among Christians, but as yet it has ever come to 
nothing. When was a great schism ever healed? Why should ours 
cease, if that between the East and West has continued so long? 
And if a growth in sanctity be the necessary condition of it in both 
parties, what stipulation can be more costly, more hopeless? No. I 
feel that both parties must resign themselves to dying in their 
estrangement ; but that is no reason they should not, though they be 
a few against many, both pray and labour against it. I am, my dear 
Sir, very truly yours, Joun Henry NEwMAN.’ 


‘ Cholderson, June 28, 1841. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I have seen a portion of a letter of yours to Mr. 
Bloxam which occasions my trespassing on your attention with these 
lines without delay. No one but must admire the zeal and charity 
which prompt you to desire a closer connexion between our Church 
and your own ; but you must allow me to express a fear that you 
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think the line of proceeding which you wish to pursue for the 
accomplishing of that end as nearer that which duty prescribes to us 
than it really is. In your letter to Bloxam, if I recollect rightly, you 
urge persons whose views agree with mine, to commence a movement 
in behalf of a union between the Churches. Now, in the letters I 
have written to yourself or your friends lately, I have uniformly said 
that I did not expect the union of the Churches in our time, and 
have discouraged the notion of all sudden proceedings with a view 
to it. 

‘IT must ask your leave to repeat on this occasion most distinctly 
that I cannot be a party to any agitation ; but mean to remain 
quiet in my own place, and to do all I can to make others take 
the same course. 

‘This I conceive to be my simple du¢y ; but over and above this 
paramount consideration I believe it to be the wisest and most 
expedient course for the eventual unity of the Church Catholic. I 
will not attempt to reap before the sowing ; I will not set my teeth 
on edge with sour grapes. I know it is quite within the range of 
possibilities that one or another of our members should go over to 
your communion : though, I trust, it will not be the case with regard 
to the individuals you mention. However, if such an event were to 
happen, it would be a greater misfortune to you than a grief to us. 
If there is any one thing calculated more than another to extinguish 
all hope of a better understanding between Rome and England, by 
discrediting us with our own people and rendering us suspicious of 
yourselves, it would be the conversion by you of some of our 
members. If your friends wish to put a gulf between themselves and 
us, let them make converts ; but not else. 

‘Some months since, I ventured to say in a letter to Mr. Bloxam, 
which was sent to you, that I felt it a painful duty to keep aloof from 
all Roman Catholics, however much to be respected personally, who 
came with the intention of opening negotiations for the union of the 
Churches ; when you now urge us to petition our Bishops for a 
union, and lay down the terms, this, I conceive, zs very like an act of 
negotiation. I am, my dear Sir, with great respect, yours very truly, 

‘JoHN Henry NEwMawn,’ 


De Lisle had now certainly a very difficult part to play. 
He was at one with Newman in being averse to individual 
secessions ; but differed from him in persistently forcing to 
the front the question of the reunion of the Churches, which 
Newman as persistently put on one side, considering it at 
least premature. Wiseman, on the other hand, while giving 
a lukewarm and cautious support to the project of reunion, 
was ready to welcome individual secessions and to blame 
both De Lisle and Newman, who seemed disposed to pre- 
vent or delay them. Nevertheless, with unabated zeal, which 
arose partly from his ignorance of the real position of 
affairs, De Lisle, by correspondence and conferences with his 
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Oxford friends at Grace-Dieu and Oscott, obtained an in- 
creasing influence. At length he made his way into Oxford 
itself, at the invitation of Mr. Bloxam, and the letter in which 
he records this visit is among the most remarkable. It is 
needless to say that Newman ‘kept aloof’ and managed to 
have business in London. 

He wrote to his wife: 


‘I have but a few moments to write you a line. Just after I 
sent my first letter to you to the post, who should walk in but my 
friend Mr. Bloxam along with Dr. Rock. They took me to see 
some of the most beautiful buildings by moonlight, and most glorious 
and solemn they looked. The next morning I went to Magdalen 
College to breakfast and spent the day with Mr. Bloxam, who took 
me to see three parish churches in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
which have been fitted up in a very Catholic way, with large cande- 
labra in front of the altars, and great wax tapers, besides two candle- 
sticks upon the altars themselves, and the cross, and flowers, &c. I 
dined in hall and was introduced to a large number of the fellows, 
who were very kind and polite. Mr. Newman is unluckily in London. 
You can have no idea to what extent the Catholick movement in 
this University has gone ; it is impossible to judge of it by printed 
publications. One thing astonished and delighted me. ‘They have 
Jately printed (but not published) a beautiful translation of the 
Roman Breviary in English, with everything precisely as it is in the 
Latin. The Haz Mary, full length, the Confiteor, the Salve Regina, 
Sancta Maria, succurre miseris, &c., with not an_ expression 
changed!!! Is not this wonderful? Nothing can be more deter- 
mined than they are to uaz¢e their Church to the Catholick ; but they 
will not hear of individuals joining us from ¢hem, though they wish 
us to convert as many dissenters as possible ; and they are very glad 
to hear of Dr. Gentili’s doings in that way—even, I think, they do 
not object to our converting such of the Church of England as do not 
hold Catholick views, but they deprecate any noise about it, and above 
all they deprecate anything like warfare against the Church of Eng- 
land herself. . .. Last Sunday there was another splendid sermon on 
Unity preached before the University. It will probably be published. 
Many here would \ike to come to an understanding WITH THE PoPE AT 
ONCE, thatso they might be in active communion with him, and yet remain 
in the Church of England to labour for the reconciliation of their whole 
Church. This isto be taken into solemn consideration ; I proposed to 
them last night that Father Rosmini should come to England and visit 
Oxford with a view to conveying their sentiments to the Pope himself. 
The proposition was well received, but nothing is settled, nor will be 
yet. They think that the Bishop of Oxford may possibly come into it ; 
it is to be proposed to him. We must not, however, expect much just 
yet. You must not tell Mrs. Beaumont about this’ (i. 248). 


The italics and capitals in the above seem to be De Lisle’s 
own; and Mr. Purcell is deeply perplexed how to account 
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for the plot it reveals. That such a conspiracy really existed 
he cannot for a moment believe. ‘From the standpoint of 
the Roman theologian, it would of course be absolutely un- 
warrantable ; but from the English standpoint of habitual com- 
promise in matters of religion it is not, after all so very start- 
ling’ (p. 249). Only, De Lisle was not a Roman theologian, 
and if Englishmen compromise in matters of religion they do 
it openly. He thinks it most likely that De Lisle’s imagina- 
tion was dazzled, and his enthusiasm carried him beyond 
‘the limits of practical politics, if one may use the expression 
with reference to ecclesiastical affairs.’ Or it may have been 
a joke of W. G.Wara’s,‘ whose sense of fun may have prompted 
him to excite De Lisle’s sanguine hopes by professing, in his 
serio-comic fashion, his readiness to remain in the Anglican 
Church in order to purify, elevate, and spiritualize it, with a 
view to ultimate reunion with Rome.’ And yet, after all—as 
it is somewhat difficult to see the joke—he thinks it was not 
Ward, who ‘hated the Anglican Church as soon as he learned 
to love the Church of Rome.’ Moreover, there are other indica- 
tions that the idea was nota mere figment of De Lisle’s heated 
brain ; for in a letter written to him about this time by Mr. 
Bernard Smith, who afterwards became a Roman Catholic, 
occur such passages as these : 

‘I am quite tired of the timid policy of Bloxam and Company, 
who are, after all, in advance of the rest of the Oxford party. My 
plan, which is hardly safe to commit to paper, is to build an abbey, 
dedicated in honour of St. Bernard, in Lednam, and to retire to it. 
My brother would succeed me as Rector of Lednam, and it might 
be a point of ComMUNICATION between the Catholic and Anglican 
Communions ; and, when I say an abbey, it might degiz with the 
Chapel, and be carried on or not according to circumstances. You 
see the plan implies a change of position on my part. I am pre- 
paring my people, my few sheep in the wilderness here, for anything 
that may occur... . . When / come, I hope to bring with me not a 
few. But this is in the hands of God. Next April, my next brother 
is old enough to be admitted to Deacon’s orders, which will set me 
more at liberty, as you may see. You must not tell Bloxam all I say 
to you. J tell him all he is ready to hear: but he is very closely 
tied to Vewman at present ; and Newman is tied to Keble’ (i. 252). 


It would be more difficult to explain how De Lisle, be- 
sides believing in the existence of such a scheme, could bring 
himself to approve of it. He was too loyal a Roman Catholic, 
as he often declared, to think it lawful for any one convinced 
of the claims of the Roman Church to delay a public pro- 
fession of his faith ; but perhaps, on anything short of absolute 
conviction, this obligation, he thought, would not arise ; and, 
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were it only the last straw that was lacking, he would be 
careful not to lay it on. For every individual secession was 
a hindrance to his plan of uniting the Churches. It is not sur- 
prising that from whisperings like these arose the suspicion 
that the Oxford party was engaged in such a plot—a suspicion 
that, for a long time, lay like a stain even upon Newman’s 
white sincerity. He may also have felt with those who, while 
admitting the claims of Rome, did not feel justified in leaving 
their own Church as long as there was a hope that their Church 
was about to move with them. It would be disloyal to leave 
her for Rome: it could not be treacherous to move with her 
to Rome. It is quite certain, however, that De Lisle himself 
misunderstood, and caused many others to misunderstand, the 
degree of Romeward tendency at Oxford; and that his 
scheme for the reunion of the Churches, though thrust to the 
front in season and out of season, was never seriously enter- 
tained by any Tractarians of weight. It would seem also 
that his influence on Newman was very slight. In his eager 
way he was for ever pressing upon the great leader, ‘ whose 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart,’ arguments, and per- 
suasions, and courtesies ; and especially seemed to try to 
force his hand by taking it for granted that his ultimate 
secession was a foregone conclusion and merely a matter ot 
time ; all which Newman met with that Christian valour 
which, he says in one of his sermons, consists ‘ not in resist- 
ing unto blood, but in withstanding mistaken kindness, in 
enduring importunity, &c.’ ' 

Thus on receiving from De Lisle a present of a Roman 
Catholic book of devotion, Newman wrote: 


‘I am well acquainted with the Paradisus Anime, and return 
you my best thanks for the kindness which has led you to send it to 
me... You must allow me to be honest with you in adding one 
thing. A distressing feeling arises in my mind that such marks of 
kindness as these are caused by a belief that Iam soon likely to 
join your communion. It is of course humiliating to me thus calmly 
to allow and dwell upon such an idea, and to discuss such a 
prospect ; but I dread very much lest you should take a false view 
of me. I must assure you then, with great sincerity, that I have not 
the shadow of an internal movement, known to myself, towards such 
a step. While God is with me where I am, I will not seek Him 
elsewhere. And I will give you one plain token against forming 
such anticipations about me. Never could I (please God) proceed 
per saltum from the pastoral office in one Church into another 
Church. Such an act is repugnant to all my feelings of propriety and 
decency, of charity towards my flock and my brethren, of awe and 
reverence towards my Master. Nothing but a miracle or the like of 
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one could, I think, lead me to such a step. While I am a servant 
of the English Church, this is a guarantee that I am distant from 
every other. I do not, however, mean to imply that, did I cease to 
be a parochial clergyman, therefore I should be of necessity on the 
“change ”’ (i. 265). 


It is plain that De Lisle, with all his persistence of attack, 
never really got inside Newman’s guard ; but it is also evident 
that he did more than any other of the Roman Catholic 
body to bring Tractarians and Roman Catholics together, to 
conciliate them, to remove misunderstandings and clear up 
difficulties ; and above all, by never allowing his enthusiasm 
to cool, or his hopes to fail, or his labours to relax, he seemed 
to Newman deserving of the praise, ‘If England is con- 
verted to Christ, it will be as much due, under God, to you 
as to anyone.’ 

That opinion was not endorsed by the Roman Catholic 
body; and it has been found necessary to vindicate his 
ecclesiastical policy and his perfect Catholicity, and the plan 
which he formed ‘with his saintly friend, the Rev. George 
Spencer, as the only lines on which the conversion of England 
is, humanly speaking, possible.’ This was of course the plan 
of Corporate Reunion, of which the capture of Newman and 
his following, magnificent as it was in itself, seemed a mere 
instalment. When Newman went over, the feeling excited 
was so intense and bitter that for the time any movement 
towards reunion seemed out of the question ; and a further 
postponement was caused by the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, a step which was nevertheless advocated 
and defended by De Lisle with great vigour and success. But 
he was only biding his time, and when the heat of the passions 
excited began to cool down he returned to the question with 
the dogged persistence and glowing enthusiasm that might 
have assured him of ultimate success. All his hopes, how- 
ever, ended in disastrous failure and defeat, which left their 
mark upon him both within and without. ‘He felt it as the 
death-blow to all his hopes,’ says his biographer ; ‘his “ax 
was gone.’ Not only so, but he ‘lost faith in the superior 
tact and sagacity of the Holy See in dealing with men and 
the tangled web of human thought and spiritual activity ’ 
(i. 389). More than this, a certain stigma ever after attached 
to him ; he was looked upon as unsafe and as a troublesome 
faddist, and his perfect Catholicity passed under a cloud. 
The story is more interesting than that of any other part of 
his life, both as revealing the incessant conflict and intrigue 
that are going on under the unruffled surface of Roman 
VOL. L.—NO, C. Z 
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Catholic unity, and as an illustration of the fact that no sub- 
mission however loyal and unreserved to a decision of the 
Holy See on any question can ever remove the obloquy of 
having been on the wrong side, and, like Galileo and his theory, 
of having ‘advanced arguments of great efficacy in favour of it.’ 
Wiseman himself was never free from uneasiness about De 
Lisle in this matter ; and when, in his last days, Manning, then 
Provost of Westminster, obtained a master influence over his 
chief and ‘ fought like a lion driven to bay’ against the scheme, 
it could only end one way. De Lisle himself must have been 
aware that there were several points on which his peculiar 
opinions arrayed the vast majority of Roman Catholics 
against him. He loved and reverenced the English Church, 
not as the work of the Reformation, but as a true branch of 
the Catholic Church, descended with unbroken continuity, 
though in schism from Rome, from the Ancient Church of 
England. He broke off a controversy on the subject of 
Anglican orders, ‘candidly acknowledging that his opponent 
had, at present, the best of the argument.’ He never wearied 
of insisting that Gothic architecture and Gregorian music alone 
were Christian ; he constantly urged his fellow Catholics to 
come out of their isolation, to trust their fellow-countrymen 
and fearlessly mingle with them to their mutual benefit. 
Whereas the almost universal feeling of Roman Catholics was 
that friendly intercourse with non-Romanists was a peril to 
Faith ; the love of Italian architecture and florid music was 
become a kind of Roman shibboleth; the invalidity and 
absolute nullity of Anglican orders (‘since officially declared 
by the Holy See to be an incontrovertible dogmatic fact’) 
were assumed ; Anglicans were ridiculed and suspected and 
even hated. ‘Thank God, said a Roman priest, ‘I have never 
received a convert into the Catholic Church.’ The belief in 
the Church of England asa true branch of the Catholic Church 
was vehemently rejected as outrageous and scandalous. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the history of the A.P.U.C., 
or Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, is a 
short one. It was founded by De Lisle and the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, in September 1857. Articles of association 
were drawn up in English, French, and Latin. The only 
obligation assumed by the members was to recite daily the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Collect for Unity in the Latin Mass, 
which runs— 


‘Domine Jesu Christe, qui dixisti Apostolis tuis, Pacem relinquo 
vobis, pacem meam do vobis, ne respicias peccata mea sed fidem 
Ecclesiz tuze, eamque secundum voluntatem tuam pacificare et 
coadunare digneris.’ 
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It might be thought that such an association might seem, 
even to a Romanist, in the highest degree praiseworthy, or 
at least harmless ; but the Roman mind is subtle and saw in 
such a union of prayer a kind of communicatio in sacris with 
heretics and schismatics. This was not, however, the fatal 
flaw, for Cardinal Vaughan has since invited Anglicans to 
join with a Roman Catholic Confraternity in prayer for the 
same object ; only the ‘ Hail, Mary’ is substituted for the 
Lord’s Prayer—and there is a world of meaning in the change. 
But it appears that while the English version of the articles 
of association set forth that its object was to unite in prayer 
all those ‘ who c/aimed to belong to Christ’s Holy Church, viz. 
the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Communions ;’ the French 
version, professedly identical, ran: ‘La réunion en un seul 
corps des trois grands corps qui ont conservé l’héritage du 
sacerdoce et le nom de Catholique’ (i. 374). De Lisle does 
not seem to be responsible for this, although it undoubtedly 
expressed his views. The Latin version went even further, 
referring to ‘Populum fidelem Ecclesiarum Occidentalium et 
Orientalium sed et Anglicanorum,’ putting Anglican, Greeks, 
and Romans on the same level as ‘ populum fidelem.’ 

After successfully approaching, in a preliminary letter, 
Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda, the leaders of 
the Reunion movement, radiant with hope, met in London and 
drew up six resolutions, which displayed an amazing and a 
fatal want of tact. In the first, they voted the Cardinal Pre- 
fect ‘a golden chalice, studded with jewels, and a paten of 
beaten Australian gold ... as a pledge of the hope for 
reunion between the English and Roman Churches ’—a vote 


which had somewhat the appearance of a bribe and was thus 
bluntly repelled : 


‘ Ad conventum igitur quod attinet, Londini celebratum, ubi inter 
alia decretum est calicem aureum ad me mittere 7m fignus, ut scribis, 
operate reuntonis, non possum quin aperte declarem me pro gravissimo 
quo fungor officio a quorumque accipiendo munere abhorrere ; 
multoque minus, fas mihi fore (si vera existunt exposita) calicem 
illum acceptare cum exinde fieret ut false doctrine sacra hec cui 
presum congregatio consentire aut connivere videretur ’ (i. 380). 


Hardly less infelicitous was the suggestion in the sixth 
resolution ‘that the Holy See should attach an indulgence to 
this prayer, fo de extended even to Anglicans not in external 
communion with the Holy See’ No way could have been 
devised of showing more plainly that they recognized no 
practical difference between the two bodies. Manning, Ward, 
and the Zad/et had a powerful agent at the Vatican in Mon- 

z2 
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signor Talbot, and in September 1864 the bolt fell in the 
shape of a Papal Rescript condemning the A. P. U.C. De 
Lisle seemed at first dazed by the blow and struck helpless, 
not knowing where to turn; and though, when reports got 
about that he and his friends were defying the Pope, he with- 
drew from the A. P. U. C., nevertheless he did so under pro- 
test, and maintaining that the Roman authorities had been 
deceived by a false relation of facts. Not that he was allowed 
to find much consolation in this belief; for, as Talbot re- 
minded him, ‘it belongs to the Holy Office, in its power of 
judging dogmatic facts, to determine the generally understood 
sense and legislate accordingly ’ (p. 380). To the last, however, 
although he loyally accepted the decision, he thought he was 
right and persevered in a cause that he thought both holy and 
practicable, and is now, somewhat doubtfully, vzxdicated. 
Manning again proved the stronger in defeating the pro- 
posal to establish a Roman Catholic College or Hall, under 
Newman, at Oxford, the next cause taken up by De Lisle. 
He, first and chief among the laity, had felt keenly the 
social and intellectual disadvantages arising out of their 
exclusion from University education. On the other hand, 
the man who had, as an undergraduate at Cambridge, ridden 
twenty-five miles fasting every Sunday morning to Mass, 
and knew by actual experience that the colleges were not 
hotbeds of Atheism and immorality, had not so mean an 
opinion of the youth either of his own or of the Anglican 
Church as to suppose that their mutual influence would 
inevitably be pernicious. He felt confident rather that it 
would be in the highest degree salutary, and especially in 
removing ignorance and prejudice with regard to Roman 
Catholic belief and character. When, therefore, in 1864 the 
University of Oxford threw open its gates to Roman Catholic 
undergraduates, and a discussion arose as to whether it 
would be wise or lawful to use that advantage, De Lisle 
strove with all his might for the bolder and more enlightened 
policy. He was heartily supported by Wiseman, and others 
of great or considerable name, such as Newman, Acton, Mr. 
Monson (afterwards Lord Emly), and the Rectors of Stony- 
hurst and Oscott. But on the other side was Manning, who 
proved to be more than a match for all these ‘literary 
vanities, as he contemptuously called them; mocked at 
their striving for higher intellectual training as only the 
pretence of ‘certain Catholic parents who wished their sons 
to get into society, and to have latchkeys to Grosvenor 
Square ;’ and, to crown all, provided a substitute for Oxford 
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and Cambridge in his unspeakable caricature of a University 
in South Kensington. His hostility was rooted in distrust 
of Newman, a distrust embittered by fretful rivalry with that 
large, calm, luminous intellect and simple truth before which. 
his own ‘genius felt rebuked.’ For, in all this discussion, 
Newman was identified with Oxford; and the strife had 
already risen to an acute pitch when it became known in 
1864 that Newman had purchased’ five acres of land in 
Oxford for 8,000/. He afterwards explained that he had 
bought the land merely to resell it to the bishops or laity for 
some use afterwards to be determined by them, and not with 
the intention of himself in consequence taking up work in 
Oxford of any kind. It was asserted, however, to Rome 
that the purchase had been made with the express purpose 
of opening a Catholic college in Oxford, with Newman at 
its head, and the cry was raised ‘Catholicism in England is 
in danger.’ To allay this panic Cardinal Wiseman called a 
meeting of the bishops just two months before his death to 
discuss the question which had been referred to them by the 
Propaganda. They were unanimous against the establish- 
ment of colleges at the Universities; but while they dis- 
couraged the sending of Catholics to Oxford or Cambridge, 
a majority were against absolutely prohibiting it. This 
shrinking from extreme measures was a greater encourage- 
ment to De Lisle, which was soon changed into something 
like despair on receiving a letter from Newman with the 
information that he had resold the land at Oxford. 


‘ Looking,’ he said, ‘ at the state of things at Rome, considering, 
too, the little success I had had in my attempts to raise the money 
from Catholic gentlemen in the course of six months, only one course 
was open to me, and it is to me personally a great relief that I have 
got it off my hands. . . .I have above spoken only of the fact of 
having sold the land. The reason of my doing so was that I knew 
that the opposition was not directed so much against an Oratory at 
Oxford as against me’ (ii. 9). 


Bishop Ullathorne, who had before expressed to De Lisle 
the hope that Propaganda would return to wiser counsels, 
petitioned the Pope in 1866 for permission to renew the work 
of building a church and oratory in Oxford. The petition 
was granted in such a way as to show that Newman was not 
mistaken in regarding ‘the opposition as directed not so 
much against an oratory at Oxford as against me;’ the 
rescript containing a special instruction to Bishop Ullathorne 
to discountenance Newman’s taking any part in the scheme. 
The bishop, knowing that Newman was the soul of the 
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undertaking, and being well aware that the clause had been 
inserted through misrepresentation, which he hoped to 
correct, and feeling sure that he could get it withdrawn, 
rashly informed Newman that the petition had been granted, 
without mentioning the fatal clause. Newman thereupon 
issued a circular, accompanied by a letter from Bishop Ulla- 
thorne, appealing for subscriptions for an Oratory in Oxford. 
5,000/. was collected in a few months before the appeal was 
made public, and everything promised success. Meanwhile 
Bishop Ullathorne, overhasty in England, was inactive at 
Rome; and while he was fumbling, Manning, without 
remorse, struck at the heart of the enterprise, with the greater 
success as Newman seemed now to be defying Rome. The 
old cry was raised of ‘Danger to Catholicism, ‘the old 
jealousy of Rome,’ ‘the desire of independence. That one 
word was enough. Bishop Ullathorne was warned to dis- 
countenance Newman’s doing anything to favour the presence 
of young Catholics at Oxford: a defeat that was converted 
into a rout by the subsequent rejection and prohibition of 
the scheme for an Oratory at Oxford. De Lisle was pro- 
foundly dejected and dismayed, not only by the failure of the 
project, but by the means used to defeat it, and by the com- 
parison between the victors and the vanquished. Manning’s 
policy has since been reversed, Newman’s fair name has been 
cleared of ‘Roman malaria, and the ‘South Kensington 
University’ went out in a malodorous snuff. If De Lisle was 
capable of a mildly malicious thought—which we very much 
doubt—he must have remembered with satisfaction that the 
prelate who preferred ‘ Monsignor Catesby’ to Newman as a 
guardian and guide of the young wrote himself down— 
Manning. 

On the question of Papal Infallibility, raised and after a 
fashion settled in the Vatican Council, De Lisle had again 
the good or ill fortune to be with F. Newman, and the great 
majority of English Roman Catholics, on the Jmnoppor- 
tunzst,,and, as it turned out to be, the wrong side. In a letter 
to F. Ryder, now Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, he 
expounds such a view of infallibility as will fully explain why 
Cardinal Manning ‘ never felt quite at home with him.’ 


‘TI will tell you my own belief as to that attribute of Holy Church, 
which a learned bishop pronounced accurate and orthodox. First 
of all, I believe infallibility to be a collective and conjunctive attri- 
bute of the whole Catholic Church. ... In other words, the 
infallible assistance of the Holy Spirit is given to the whole Church 
in its collective capacity, to the Laity as well as the Clergy. To 
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the latter officially, in their collective capacity as the teachers ; to the 
former as the recipients of that teaching, giving them an instinctive 
apprehension of what is or is not in conformity with the traditional 
teaching of the Church. Now, in this view of the matter, no one, 
whether pastor or layman, has any separate personal gift of the in- 
fallible guidance of the Holy Spirit, but it is given to all collectively’ 


(ii. 36-7). 


After the light that has been thrown on the proceedings 
of the Vatican Council, there are few nowadays who suppose 
that the Bishops attending it were invited or allowed to 
declare their genuine and unbiassed opinions. Not only all 
the argument and persuasion, but all the cabal and intrigue 
and cajolery and intimidation, all the acts by which it is 
sought to pass any measure of worldly policy, were used to 
solicit the voice of the Holy Spirit, and what was held to be 
that voice sounded forth from a Babel of party strife. This 
Life speaks very plainly on the subject : 


‘The human elements and weaknesses, misrepresentations and 
false charges, passions and imputations of evil motives, cannot in 
the nature of things be excluded even from so grave an assembly as 
the Fathers of the Vatican Council. In the intense excitement 
generated in the fierce conflict on some point or other of vital 
importance, it was noticed that the faces of some of the more vehe- 
ment or more sinister combatants became as white as the mitres 
they wore. The Infallibilists were not a whit more reserved or self- 
possessed than the Inopportunists. No time was really wasted—as 
at the time the charge ran—for tactical or gastronomic purposes by 
the Inopportunist Fathers. . . . On Wednesday, July 13, 1870, 
Pope Pius IX., proprio motu, defined the dogma of the Infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff’ (ii. 38). 


Mr. Purcell is of opinion that the Inopportunists, of whom 
De Lisle was one of the most energetic and influential in 
England, did a real and lasting service to the cause of true 
religion and human liberty, inasmuch as the personal in- 
fallibility of the Pope, proclaimed by W. G. Ward in the 
Dublin Review and by Louis Veuillot in the Unzvers, was 
not admitted. What degree or quality of Papal Infallibility 
was actually defined by the Vatican Council has never been 
clearly made out since; and it is impossible to tell whether 
W. G. Ward’s view or any other was rejected or no, or what 
are the precise conditions for an infallible utterance of the 
Pope. De Lisle, however, with his perfect Catholicity, sub- 
mitted to the decree ex anzmo, and further exhibited his 
loyalty in the vehement discussion that arose on the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s famous pamphlet on Vaticanism. 
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Not only did he himself publish one of the most temperate 
and effective replies in his pamphlet, The Council of the Vatican 
in its Bearings on Civil Allegiance, but also by private and 
public correspondence, in which he acted his favourite vé/e of 
intermediary between F. Newman and Mr. Gladstone, the 
chief gladiators in that tremendous combat, he did more than 
anyone else to allay the heat of controversy and bring about 
a better understanding. And for the first time the secret is 
divulged that, according to an arrangement made between 
De Lisle and Gladstone, he and Newman received advance 
copies of the Eapostulation in proof, so as to enable their 
replies to appear simultaneously with the attack. Newman 
returned his copy with the following letter (ii. 41): 
‘The Oratory, November 6, 1874. 

‘My dear Mr. De Lisle,—I feel your kindness in obtaining for 
me a sight of Mr. Gladstone’s powerful pamphlet, and I send it back 
to you by return of post. 

‘I am not at all sorry that he is publishing such an Expostulation 
as this is ; it must turntogood. To-day’s papers say that Archbishop 
Manning is going to have a great meeting, and to bind us all to 
certain propositions. I cannot think it possible that at such a 
meeting he can ignore Mr. Gladstone’s demand upon him for an 
expression of civil allegiance, or that he will not notice Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appeal to the declarations on that point of the English and 
Irish bishops in 1826. 

‘For myself, I consider he is misled in his misinterpretation of 
the ecclesiastical acts of 1870 by judging of the wording by the rules 
of ordinary language. Theological language, like legal, is scientific, 
and cannot be understood without the knowledge of long precedent 
and tradition, nor without the comments of theologians. Such com- 
ments time alone can give us. Even now Bishop Fessler has toned 
down the newspaper interpretations (Catholic and Protestant) of the 
words of the Council, without any hint from the Council itself to 
sanction him in doing so. To give an instance of what I mean :— 
Broad statements, standing by themselves, are open to large excep- 
tions. Thus, St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, as the great succession 
of ecclesiastical authorities since, have said ‘‘ Out of the Church is no 
salvation ;” yet Pius IX., and perhaps the first Pope, has made in 
addition the large exception to that principle, of invincible ignorance. 
Obedience to the Pope in like manner has, in the writings of theo- 
logians, important limitations. But the subject is too large fora 
letter. With my best respects to Mrs. De Lisle, Iam yours very 
sincerely, Joun Henry NEWMAN.’ 


The following letter from Mr, Gladstone will also be read 
with deep interest (ii. 46) : 


‘ My dear Mr. De Lisle,—I am much gratified by and thankful for 
your letter. It warms my hope that I have been less unsuccessful 
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than might have been the case in writing [s#c] the “Old Adam,” and 
writing on this most grave matter, as in the great day I shall wish 
that I had written. I am one of those who think that, in view of the 
Roman Propaganda in this country, there ought to be a much more 
constant controversial action, especially as a defensive one, on the 
part of the Anglican side. But I am profoundly reluctant to take 
part in it. My soul is weary of contention ; my career in life has 
given me a surfeit of it. It was no part of the programme which I 
sketched to you under your roof. A necessity I can hardly myself 
explain forced me to deviate into it ; but I earnestly hope that 
chapter is closed for me. 

‘ At the same time I should think it a great honour and delight 
were I at any time enabled to write constructively about historical 
Christianity, as I am fond of calling it : that is, the Christianity which 
derives its titles from the documents (beginning, of course, with the 
primary authority of Holy Scripture) and history of our religion ; and 
in elucidation of the great question, what, with reference to the 
ne of the present and the future, is its safe and normal 

asis. 

‘Here is a point at which our roads would diverge, for I am 
convinced that those who have not shrunk from bearing the extreme 
penalty of the Vatican decrees are by far the best friends of the great 
Latin Church, and are doing by far the most to improve her chances 
for the future, though next to these I, of course, thankfully place 
such others as are resisting from within what you term the “ele- 
ment,” I, sometimes, the Cuzia. To illustrate what I mean: I do 
believe that, in my small way, I am doing more to promote the 
needed reform of the Roman Marriage Law than those obedient 
children who ask it and submit to the refusal. However, this sounds 
too like self-praise, which is not at all what I mean. 

‘I shall be very glad when we can renew our conversations, and 
I remain always very sincerely yours, W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 

Mr. Purcell is always candid, whether as friend or enemy, 
and thinks that, ‘ outside the range of professed panegyrics or 
the epitaphs recorded on too many a tombstone, a more 
absurdly exaggerated estimate than De Lisle’s of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Vaticanism pamphlets it would be hard to find.’ His 
excessive and even ‘fulsome’ admiration he ascribes partly 
to his natural warmth of heart, and partly to the hope ‘that 
he was about to land this big fish upon the shores of the 
Rock of Peter. Be this as it may, his friendship with the 
great statesman, and the visits and letters occasioned by it, 
reveal both of them in a very favourable light ; and especially 
show that side of Mr. Gladstone too little known in his life 
of party warfare, until the mists of worldly conflict cleared 
away and left to view his higher self facing long anguish and 
death with Christian fortitude and pious hope. 

On one occasion, at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
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Mr. Gladstone requested his intervention with Cardinal Man- 
ning to urge him to endeavour to bring to a better mind—no 
less a personage than Pope Pius IX., who was by some sup- 
posed to be unduly favourable towards the Turks. De Lisle 
complied with the request and must have felt as if he had laid 
his hand upon an electrical eel. Surely the clash of steel rings 
in these letters (ii. 155-6). 
‘ Hawarden, Sept. 3, 1876. 

‘ My dear Mr. De Lisle,—I have a request to make and to urge 
upon you strongly. It is that you will write, or cause a letter to be 
written, to Manning, to urge him to write to Rome, and induce the 
Pope’s advisers to bring him back from the wretchedly false position 
into which they have betrayed him, and with him the Roman Church, 
and with the Roman Church a large part of (what I will think) our 
common faith, in regard to the Eastern question. The Turk now 
stands revealed in such a light that it is dangerous to consort with 
him. He has had two special allies, the Pope and the English 
Government. The English Government will within a few weeks, as 
I think, either have quitted that position, or quitted their own. 
There is yet time, and only just time, for the Pope to recede, and a 
fair presentable plea, on the Bulgarian case [sic]. You will see 
plainly that this letter is no part of a polemic against Vaticanism. 
Do not, I beseech you, omit to consider it. 

‘I have overcome a fit of lumbago sufficiently to go to London 
(I hope) to-night and finish and publish there a pamphlet which I 
wrote in bed. 

‘Do not, at the most solemn moment of religious offices, forget 
the Bulgarians. Believe me ever yours, 

‘W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 


It was impossible for De Lisle to resist so urgent an 
appeal, and his letter drew forth the following from Manning 
(ii. 157-8) : 

‘ Lancaster, Sept. 6, 1876. 

‘My dear Mr. De Lisle,—You may use the enclosed letter as you 
will. 

‘ And if you will kindly let me have a copy of it, I shall be much 
obliged. I mean, of course, my own. 

‘I think Mr. Gladstone’s intervention, and pamphlet to come at 
this crisis, a simple disaster. It will heat men’s passions and blind 
their understandings as he did about the Neapolitan prisons and 
Garibaldi. If you will read the leading article of the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette of yesterday (Sept. 5) you will see my estimate of the Servian 
War. Believe me, always with kind regards to all, yours very 
faithfully, H. E., Card. Archbp.’ 


‘ Lancaster, Sept. 6, 1876. 
‘My dear Mr. De Lisle,—I am not aware of any position, 
“wretched ” or otherwise, taken up by the Pope. I have therefore 
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no grounds on which to rest my communication with Rome. It is 
to me as clear as day that to light a “fire” by declamation about 
“ atrocities” is the way to make smoke, and that in the smoke men 
will do the very things they wish not to be done. 

‘I can neither help Russian intrigue, nor internal revolution, by 
which the poor Bulgarians and Servians have been outraged and 
slaughtered already. 

‘But if our Government will propose to liberate the Christian 
population in Europe and in the East from Turkish rule, either 
partially, by an effective protectorate of the European powers, or 
wholly, by the erection of a new confederation or dynasty which 
shall exclude both Russian and revolutionary intrigue, I shall be 
happy both in word and deed to help it forward. The present 
clamorous and vituperative agitation seems to me to be blind, and 
without an intelligible policy. Believe me always, very truly yours, 

*H. E., Card. Archbp.’ 


On De Lisle’s expressing regret at the tone of his letter, 
Manning again wrote (ii. 159) : 

‘Lancaster, Sept. 8, 1876. 

‘My dear Mr. De Lisle,—Neither Mr. Gladstone, nor, let me say 
without displeasing you, yourself, have a shade more of indignation 
at the Bulgarian atrocities than I have. But Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
was an insolent and slanderous accusation of the Holy Father. I 
know of no “position” taken by him, and I will allow no man to 
impute any wretched action to him. 

‘I am prepared to go further than Mr. Gladstone in this Eastern 
question, and if I could induce the Christian powers to enter upon a 
crusade for the liberation of the Christian people of the East, I 
would do it. But I can have no part with Garibaldi, nor with Mr. 
Gladstone’s injurious conduct. Do not be displeased at the frank- 
ness of my language, but believe me always, my dear Mr. De Lisle, 
yours very truly, H. E., Card. Archbp.’ 


On one occasion he received some mild castigation from 
Newman, when the Italian architecture and the figured music 
of the London Oratory goaded him and Pugin into a violent 
attack upon Fr. Faber. Newman assumed the office of 
peacemaker, and, not for the first time, executed that office 
by delivering a few shrewd and effective thrusts. Like the 
man in Sydney Smith’s story, who had ‘ spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Equator,’ De Lisle, it was reported, ‘had cursed 
the Oratory,’ whereupon Newman expostulated thus: 


‘I am sure, my dear Mr. Phillips, you will let me speak freely to 
you—and the more so, because you have kindly spoken to me with 
much freedom about F. Wilfrid [Faber]. It seems, then, that you 
cursed the Oratory. Now, if this is the case, does it become one 
who has used strong language of this kind to treasure up and divulge 
the strong language of another? Have we not enemies enough to 
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retail and circulate all our faulty words, without our doing so towards 
each other? . . 

‘If I had the right to criticize the conduct of many excellent 
men, men far more useful in their generation and holy than I am, I 
could say much about the grief I feel at the neglect I see, of that so 
good and true maxim, “In necessariis Unitas, im dubiis Libertas.” 
How is it, my dear Mr. Phillips, you understand this so clearly in 
doctrinal questions, yet are so slow to admit it in Ritual? I do not 
say you, but are there not persons who would be more distressed at 
a man’s disliking a chancel screen than in his being a Gallican ? 
This I am sure of, that, from the infirmity of human nature, a 
reaction is the necessary consequence in the minds of hearers when 
able and eloquent men state truths in an extravagant and peremptory 
way. If Mr. Pugin persists, as I cannot hope he will not, in loading 
with bad names the admirers of Italian architecture, he is going the 
very way to increase their number. Men will not be put down 
without authority which is infallible. And if we go to authority, I 
suppose Popes have given a greater sanction to Italian than to Gothic.’ 


Three days later he wrote : 


‘Many thanks for your kind letter. I write, as I have quoted 
F. Wilfrid’s words more strongly than he speaks about you, though I 
think he spoke of your “curse.” The very words he ascribes to you 
in his letter to me are these: “ Father Faber, God for your pride 
destroyed and brought to nought your first effort ; he will curse and 
destroy your order, and it will perish ” (surely this means the Oratory) 
“if you go on thus.” Now this is not quite as much as I said, for 
I said you had directly cursed the Oratory, but it is so near it that I 
think F. Wilfrid’s strong words, if he used any, might have been 
forgotten also’ (ii 204-5). 


It is pleasant to learn that F. Faber and De Lisle soon 
became friends again. 

De Lisle remained convinced to the end that the question 
was one not of taste so much as principle ; and he and Pugin 
continued alternately to soothe and exasperate each other in 
bewailing the neglect and contempt into which ‘Christian 
art’ had fallen, or in communicating to each other specially 
painful examples of depraved taste. 


‘As you say,’ writes Pugin, ‘till the old Gregorian music is 
restored, nothing can be done ; but now I almost despair—I do 
indeed. I built a solemn church at Southport. It was opened with 
a perfectly disgusting display and a bill ending with an ordinary at 
2 0.C., 35. 6a. each. 

‘ Keighley was opened the other day with a most horrible scene. 
Not only was all decorum violated, but a regular row took place 
between the musicians, who quarrelled about their places in the 
church ; and after an hour’s delay, one priest drew off his singers, 
and a Miss Whitwell, whose name appeared in the bill in gigantic 
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letters, quavered away in most extraordinary style. There was zo 
procession, Every building I erect is profaned, and, instead of 
assisting conversions, only serves to disgust people. The church at 
Dudley is a complete facsimile of one of the old English parish 
churches, and nobody seems to know how to use it. The present 
state of things is quite lamentable, and, were it not for the Oxford 
men, I should despair’ (ii. 214). 


But, it seems, even the Oxford men failed him, for he 
writes : 


‘The Oxford men, with some few exceptions, have turned out the 
most disappointing people in the world. They were three times as 
Catholic in their ideas before they were reconciled to the Church. 
It is really quite lamentable. They have got the most disgusting 
place possible for the Oratory, with a sort of Anglo-Roman altar. . . . 
A man may be judged by his feelings on Plain Chant. If he likes 
Mozart, he is no chancel and screen man. By their music you shall 
know them ; and [I lost ail faith in the Oratorians when I found they 
were opposed to the old song’ (ii. 218). 


Poor Pugin! Poor De Lisle! they certainly had much to 
try them. 

There comes at last an end to all trials. It was while 
singing his beloved chant at the Midnight Mass, Christmas, 
1878, that the hand of God touched him. A sudden failure 
of heart and brain, resembling a paralytic stroke, seizing him, 
he was immediately aware that the end had begun, and as in 
answer to a summons answered, ‘ Yea, Lord! I am ready.’ 
He lingered, however, till April 5, receiving much consolation 
from the kindly letters sent by Newman, Gladstone, and others 
of his friends, and especially from a visit paid him by Bishop 
Bagshawe, whose sacred office and personal character com- 
manded an esteem and reverence that were not shaken by 
their sharp conflicts over Vaticanism and the Primrose League. 
Needless to say, he eagerly availed himself of the spiritual 
consolations abundantly offered to him, and died a holy and 
peaceful death, conscious to the last. 

A few days later another procession, sadly yet tri- 
umphantly recalling that of nigh forty years before, passed 
over the fields from Garendon to the Abbey Church, the 
monks now, with solemn and mournful chant, bearing the 
remains of their Founder to the yet unfinished pile which 
stands as the crystallization of the best energy and aspiration 
of his life. Sz monumentum queris, circumspice. 

The first impression created by reading this book is that 
De Lisle’s was une vie manguée. So much seems to have 
been attempted with so much ardour in so many directions, 
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yet so little seems to have been done, and that little always a 
fragment of some great design that eluded realization like a 
dream. His intellect seems to have been narrow and ill- 
balanced; so mobile and fantastic, volatilizing in visions or 
projecting itself in prophecies, that his ‘judgment was dis- 
abled’ and his influence weakened with sober-minded 
practical men, Christianity seemed to him to begin and end 
with the Middle Age ; Ritual in his mind ranked almost with 
essentials. To many of his co-religionists he seemed self- 
important, fussy, and meddling. Cardinal Manning called 
him a visionary ; his life required a vindication. His antique 
disposition, finding a congenial haunt in the cloister’s gloom, 
seemed to want colour and vigour like plants reared in the 
dark, 


‘A green thought in a green shade.’ 


A little consideration should correct this impression. Com- 
pare his life, of ceaseless activity and varied interests, 
with that of the immense majority of men of his class; his 
intercourse in visits and letters with such men as Wiseman, 
Newman, Gladstone, Manning, Rosmini, Pugin, and Count 
de Montalembert, to mention a few ; his vigorous and in- 
fluential action in such crises as the Oxford Movement or 
the Vatican Council ; the continual example of his pure and 
holy living. Nor were all his failures real ones ; for, like the 
alchemists who sought e/¢x¢r vzte and found the science of 
chemistry, at times he struck something better than he aimed 
at. If he did not see Corporate Reunion, he did much to 
promote the ‘unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life.’ If he did not avert the decree of 
Papal Infallibility, he compelled caution in the use of it. He 
was defeated over the University Education question ; but 
Pope Leo XIII. has abundantly vindicated him ¢here, and 
shown that, like some other heretics, according to Newman, 
he was only before his time. He did not cover the land with 
Cistercian abbeys, but he did much to foster the spirit of 
prayer. His piety, his sincerity, his gentleness, his patience, 
fill as with light the pages of this delightful book, where we 
may see his soul, like some goodly stone under the chisel of 
the carver, 
‘ Fabri polita malleo 
Et tunsione plurima,’ 


being shaped for building into that Temple of God, of which 
the Gothic church seemed to him, as perhaps it is, the fairest 
earthly image. 
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One thing he lacked. There is a pleasant story—perhaps 

it is only den trovato—that, to add the last grace of antiquity 
to his surroundings, he secured a hermit to live in a ‘full 
poor cell’ in Garendon Park, as solitary as was possible, 
with crowds of people coming, perhaps in ‘fifty carriages,’ 
to inspect this Neo-Palzozoic curiosity ; and that, one day, 
when he took a party of visitors to see his pet with a glow 
of pride and pleasure in the possession of such a rarity, lo! 
the hermit was missing; and when inquiry was made, the 
gamekeeper, under whose charge he had been placed, blurted 
out before all the company that the hermit had struck for 
more beer. The rest of the story need not be told; for we 
know that even Newman overstated the matter about the 
Oratory. Is this perchance the key to De Lisle’s career and 
character?—We do not find anywhere, in his whole life, the 
faintest trace of humour. 





ArT. IV.—EVOLUTION, BIOLOGY, AND 
HUMAN GUIDANCE. 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd: the Appeal to Biology, or 
Evolution for Human Guidance. By ROBERT MAC- 
KINTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D.D. (Glasg.), Professor at 
Lancashire Independent College, Author of Christ and 
the Jewish Law. (London, 1899.) 


WE have here a series of lectures to students of the college 
at which the author is professor, or ‘records of work with 
theses’ framed into lecture form. They are very able and 
brilliant in style, and we find ourselves in strong agreement 
with their general purpose, although we fear that their use- 
fulness to the untrained may hardly be proportioned to their 
ability and excellent intention. It would appear from the 
Preface that the lectures were delivered to assist advanced 
students who wrote essays upon subjects connected with the 
extensive scientific history covered by the work; truly a 
commendable preparation for usefulness in clerical life, and 
one which we should gladly see imitated among the colleges 
of the Church. But such courses must have been founded on 
text-books, and implied the constant use of literary materials, 
found no doubt in the library of the College. And the book 
in our hands, valuable as it would certainly be to anyone in 
want of an interesting and thoughtful commentary upon a 
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course of study of this kind, is defective for those who want 
a work independent and furnishing all the materials within 
itself. In our judgment it should have been prepared for 
general use by the addition of fuller accounts of the nature 
and purpose of the various works referred to, all of which 
the general reader cannot be expected to know with sufficient 
intimacy, and, still more important, by a liberal supply of 
references, and even quotations, which might enable the well- 
disposed but ill-informed student to be quite sure that he 
understands the opinions criticized, and also that the author 
would in each case agree with Dr. Mackintosh as to the 
exactness with which his opinion is stated. 

The differences between Church and Independency form 
of course no part of the subject of the work. But we must 
say that, if the philosophers brought under review differ as 
strongly from the justice of Dr. Mackintosh’s representation 
of their views as we do from the following statement of the 
views of High Churchmen, the lectures will afford many 
grounds of combat : 


‘If we may take an ecclesiastical analogy, the ordinary doctrine 
of organic reciprocity corresponds to the Protestant doctrine of the 
Church. The ministry are specialized organs of the Church, 
kindred to all other parts of the living Church tissue, capable, if the 
need arises, of being replaced by any other part without serious 
damage to the true life of the Church. On the other hand, “con- 
tinuity of the germ plasm” corresponds to the High Church doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession. Age after age the Church is made or 
created by the hierarchy, but the hierarchy is never made by the 
Church ; it is made by the antecedent hierarchy. There is no 
reciprocity, there is no fe//ow-ship, but aristocratic superiority on the 
one side, and absolute dependence on the other. If the hierarchy 
perishes or is interrupted everything is lost. A strange belief, 
surely.’ ! 


Yes, if anybody holds it. For our part, we believe as 
thoroughly as Dr. Mackintosh can do, that the ministry are 
specialized organs of the Church, kindred to all other parts. 
Only we happen to believe in the continuance of the New 
Testament plan of an act of specialization, first made by the 
Lord and continued by the Church through those who were 
already specialized. There is no instance in the New Testa- 
ment of a need arising for any other course. And when, in 
later Church history, people have imagined the existence of 
such a need, we always find that they have immediately 
established a form of ordination which puts the specialization 


1 Comte to Benjamin Kidd, p. 222. 
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into the hands of the newly introduced and specialized organs : 
and nature does the same. If a need really arose, the Author 
of the first specialization still exists, and might be depended 
on to provide for it. 

Dr. Mackintosh opens with a striking story, how the 
Italian troops marched into Rome when the Papal troops 
marched out, and provided for the order of the city as well 
as those of the Pope had ever done; whereby he illustrates 
the profession which science makes to take care of morality 
now that religion is going or gone, and to do it as well as 
ever its sanctified predecessor had done. 

But Dr. Mackintosh demands leave to clear the ground 
by a distinction: between practical sociology with which he 
will have nothing to do and the science or alleged science of 
sociology which alone claims our attention. Surely this is a 
strange commencement. The Italian troops took the place 
of the Papal; and the science which claims to resemble them 
must take the place of religion, which, although it has its 
scientific side, yet is above all practical. To us it would 
appear that no science of a purely theoretical, or non-prac- 
tical, character can ever perform the duty which religion has 
aimed at, whether its performance were or were not equal to 
its aim. Scientific sociology may review the troops which 
are to keep us in order, but is zpso facto incapable of com- 
pelling our obedience. And this, to our thinking, shows the 
difference between science and art. Dr. Mackintosh describes 
the work of science to be that of noting how things happen, 
and that of art to be that of declaring how they ought to 
happen. This perhaps is High Art, or art with a large A, 
which shows us perfection, but does not necessarily help us 
to the attainment of perfection. But the art of painting 
shows us how to paint, the art of shoemaking how to make 
shoes, and the art of being good how practically to become 
and remain good. When science claims, as we know she 
often does, to replace religion, she must not only show how 
ethical goodness comes about, and what things happen right, 
and how they should happen, that pleasure may follow, but 
also how they may be made to happen. This is the art of 
Goodness, which science, if it replaces religion, claims to 
teach. 

The claim, however, is but vain. It is true that a scientific 
sociologist is likely to be a virtuous personage. His pursuit 
is lofty and engrossing, and little likely to be practised by the 
dissolute ; it is true, also, that it may well suggest to him, 
schemes of a character beneficial to mankind which, if he 
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have a charitable heart, much increases his usefulness to 
men. But these are by-issues of the science. It has no 
essential tendency to impel him to the moral improvement 
either of himself or others. The science of moral progress, like 
mechanics or any other science, may be and often is under- 
stood and practised either by bad men or good. And if it 
be replied, as doubtless it may be, that the very same might 
be said of the knowledge of religion, we do not at all deny 
the assertion. The science of religion is like any other 
science—an affair of the pure intellect. The science of reli- 
gion is not practical: it does not constitute a religious man. 
Religion itself is a different thing, and full of inducements 
to goodness. It is the art of goodness which sets men prac- 
tically to work in doing their duty to God and to man. In 
our view the question how things happen is one branch 
of science, and how they ought to happen is but another; 
how to make them happen as they ought is the art. And 
the question how to provide art out of that knowledge of 
things which happen, which our intellects have stored, com- 
bined with the conception which our longings of various 
kinds, individual and social, duly tested by experience, suggest 
as to how things ought to be, furnish the business of the 
moralist and of the sociologist. That is science ; but it is art 
which turns knowledge to use, which is a matter of immense 
difficulty, as anyone can see if he will consider what his own 
daily life teaches about the task of converting what his own 
mind knows into an incentive to his own active powers, even 
if his calling in life affords him no experience of the further 
problem of getting other people to know what he knows, 
and to make such use of the knowledge as ought to be made, 
The thinker, from whom Dr. Mackintosh makes his start, 
made surely a wondrous attempt at a solution of the difficulty 
we have stated. The system of Comte is so complete and 
yet so piteously imperfect that we could well forgive him 
(revolutionary as was his mental inheritance) for supposing 
that it remained for him at that time of day to devise a new 
spiritual system. Dr. Mackintosh tells us that sociology was 
‘originally formulated by Comte as the true guide to 
conduct.’ It would seem that this is correct, though one is 
tempted to think that sociology appears in the Positive 
Philosophy as mere science, the facts of what has happened 
in tnan’s social history systematically recorded ; and that the 
attempt at deriving guidance from its lessons belongs, as it 
ought to belong, to later works. 
‘The sociological spirit,’ says the sage, ‘ must be recognised 
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as supreme, even without any elaborate contrast of its high 
aptitude for universal direction, with the impotence proper to 
the mathematical spirit’! But if this extreme systematizer 
ever supposed that sociological facts, even assisted by 
biological facts and positively established, could form a guide 
to man he discovered afterwards that this science, so long 
as it remained mere science, must share in the impotence 
which he admits in mathematics. It is not the mathematical 
spirit alone, but all the scientific spirit, that is impotent for 
practical ends. And so, at a later period, we find him stating 
that ‘ it is requisite that our minds should conceive of a Power 
without us, so superior to ourselves as to command the 
complete submission of our entire life.’ ? 


‘The order of nature is certainly so imperfect that its benefits are 
only dispensed to us in an indirect way, by means of the loving 
ministry of that active and intelligent Being, but for whom our 
existence would be scarcely tolerable. Now this belief alone would 
justify us in offering the whole of our dutiful feelings of gratitude to 
Humanity, even though there did exist a still higher Providence, 
the source of all the powers of our common mother.’ 


Who among us would have thought it possible that a 
philosopher who had built an elaborate system, extending to 


every department of knowledge and based upon the obser- 
vance of nothing but positive fact, would be driven by pure 
recognition of the moral wants of mankind to recognise a 
Great Being beyond all positive fact? And who would have 
thought that, while acknowledging the fact that there might 
be a Providence to which the existence of Humanity and all 
things else is due, He should have passed over Providence as 
the real Great Being whom nearly all men to whom He has 
been made known have recognised, and should have preached 
faith in a Great Being whom he calls Humanity, who never 
existed at all, and in whom all the imperfections of the world, 
specially those peculiar to man himself, are concentrated ? 
And who would have thought while the Church of all ages has 
testified to a divine and spotless life and death once positively 
seen in the world, and have built upon it so much of the 
best part of the world’s progress, especially in things social, 
Comte would reject Him, and dissipate the faculty of faith 
among a multitude of human objects, instead of concen- 
trating them on one who is supremely worthy of all those 

1 Positive Philosophy of Aug. Comte, translated by Miss Martineau, 
vol. ii. p. 503. 

* Comte: Positive Polity, translated by N. Harrison, vol. ii. p. 11. 

8 OD. cit. p. 51. 
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feelings of affection to which the Positive School attaches such 
importance. 

The Catechism of Positive Religion bears involuntary 
testimony to man’s need, first of God, and then of Christ, 
while the system of religion so called which it inculcates 
is acknowledged to be a failure even by most of those 
who accept the principles of Positivism. All this is indeed 
outside of Dr. Mackintosh’s criticism of Comte; but not 
outside the view which he suggests of the defects of Positivism 
and its vain attempts to cover them, when he says : 

‘ The appeal to biology has done Comtea very great service. After 
he had cut away the foundation of morals, he has been able to find 
a new foundation for the tacit assumption that individual men are 
bound to the service of the Commonweal ; and this assumption is 
masked and made to look like a scientific fact by the process 
of borrowing a parable from biology.’ ! 


The discussion upon Comte leads Dr. Mackintosh to 
Dr. Hatch and Professor Ritschl, names which we should 
hardly have expected to find upon his pages, since their 
teaching upon the importance of history, Comtian as it is, 
concerns the special history of the Christian Creed. There, 
no doubt, they and their school give a very undue importance 
to the influences of the facts and conditions of the ages as they 
pass when compared with the fixed and unchangeable nature 
of the divine revelation in Christ. No doubt this closely 
resembles the progressive evolution of beliefs, which Comte 
professes to discover in history: especially when, in a lecture 
by Dr. Hatch, which our author adduces, history in general is 
regarded as a self-realization of God.? But Ritschl’s theory 
includes the mighty fact (which, even as that author 
presents it, would be fatal to Comte’s philosophy) of a 
Revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This revelation took 
place only for one great life, and through It to mankind, 
though it fell into the hands of historians to whom Ritschl 
allows no special inspiration, but only such advantage as was 
to be gained from the presence, before their eyes or the eyes 
of their informants, of Him in whom God was known. 

This view, however, passes with very great ease into the 
theory that the religious history of the past, even the most 
sacred parts of it, are only interesting to us as the phases 
and experiences of spiritual feeling through which our brethren 
of mankind have passed. In this character they ever 
present an enthralling subject of study. But it furnishes no 
special call to us, such as Christianity, even in the view of 

1 Comte to Benjamin Kidd, p. 29. * Ibid. p. 36. 
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Ritschl, presents, to believe as they did. It is, if we mistake 
not, this looser and more general view of the spiritual helps 
and calls of history to the soul of the modern man that we 
find in a clever article lately contributed by M. Sabatier 
to one of the monthly reviews. But it does not seem to 
use history in any fashion calculated to afford more than a 
sympathetic interest to one’s reading: not at all to exercise 
the moral power over individuals and societies which the 
philosophy of Comte claims for itself. 

Dr. Mackintosh passes from the schools which trace the 
operation of inexorable Jaw upon social progress by observa- 
tion of what has taken place in actual human history. And 
when he names Darwin the subject is attacked from an- 
other side. Laws of physical existence, it is said, control the 
human creature, as they have controlled innumerable species 
before him. He must, by physical necessity, live his life 
according to his kind, with fixed results which are the product 
of his nature and the circumstances in which it acts ; and on 
these results depend his fitness and that of his descendants 
to hold their place among the animals which succeed in 
living. 

Although the methods of the philosopher and of the 
naturalist differ so from one another, it would seem that both 
are equally fatal to free will. A man, if he believes that 
Comte’s three stages—the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive—represent the necessary progress of the minds of 
mankind and of each man, will submissively take his appointed 
place, and but ask to be told in what act and scene of the 
play he is to ‘go on.’ And a man who thinks it scientifically 
proved that he is what nature made him will say that he is 
‘in for it, and play the game according to the rules. But in 
real life, where lies the compulsion? However willing we be 
to submit to what Nature ordains for us, how are we always to 
know what it is? If we are under compulsion, we must con- 
fess that the chief means which Nature employs in compelling 
men to do her bidding is her habit of keeping secret from her 
slaves the very fact of their slavery, bidding, nay forcing, them 
to forget or ignore their evolution, as if, though scientifically 
unable to do anything but that which they are evolved to do, 
they were free and able to choose out of many possible courses 
that which pleases them best. Such a power, though it 
vanishes, indeed, in the theoretic way of regarding man and 
his place in nature, yet revives again when he ceases to be 
theoretical and becomes practical, and that is at every moment 
of real life. 
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It may be said with perfect truth that belief in God 
goes with belief in free life of any kind, and that the New 
Testament usage which connects life and godliness is prac- 
tically correct. The recognition of God goes along with the 
recognition of that in ourselves which uplifts us out of the 
levelled track of the cruel wheels which crush every sprout of 
freedom, and leave no place for a soul or a mind, or social 
helpfulness or hope which any human being can appropriate 
to himself. Darwinian evolution, indeed, as Darwin thought of 
it, does not of itself bind us down to such a surrender of all that 
makes life true living. And the blank space behind creation 
which Darwin left unoccupied by any existence or power to 
which a name could be given, leaves room and possibility 
for recognizing a source of powers in ourselves which by no 
means can be ascribed to the progress of evolution as observed 
in the phenomena, animate or inanimate, that lie in lower strata 
of life than ours. Whether we say that in the first appearance 
of existence or anything leading to existence, there was some 
element which was sure to lead to intellectual and moral life, 
or that some power worked in that far-off beginning of things 
along with the Architect of the Universe Who set on foot the 
course of evolution, may not practically matter. At all events, 
something acts or acted and by it the living soul is or was caused 
—at once or a million years afterwards—what matters which ? 
The cause is proved by the results. Therefore, whenever 
under the impulse of instinct or self-consciousness or facts as 
they present themselves to us, we use will or mind or thought 
or freedom, we show in the very act of doing so our belief 
that, in the first causation, a power to produce these qualities 
existed. If not, one of two things is true : they either are un- 
caused, which is unthinkable, or else will, intellect and all the 
other powers of that which (as Sir Richard Bethell expressed 
it) we are pleased to call our minds are really not what they 
pretend to be at all. It is not merely that they pretend to 
an origin which they have no right to; but that they are 
not themselves willing, intellectual, or even animated powers 
at all; coming, as in that case they do, from nothing which is 
capable of devising or producing such qualities. 

In what a strange position is a man placed who does not 
believe his human powers to be the creation of any agency as 
high as themselves. He exercises will and intellect, perhaps 
of a very high order in the midst of a world which is, according 
to his conception, aimless and unguided by intellect or by 
will. He protests against his own abilities and endowments. 
What business has he,a mere product of evolution, to be 
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strong-minded? Yet he must acknowledge that he is what 
he is. The powers which he possesses he must recognize. 
And that is precisely what we say to him. We are what we 
are, and the powers which we possess we must recognize as 
being what they are. But it is impossible to recognize them 
as being what they are, so long as we stamp them with an 
inanimate origin ; or to assign them a field of exercise in a 
world whose whole contents are out of harmony and sympathy 
with them. We judge of the artist by his picture when it is 
finished or far progressed, not when he has merely his brushes 
and his paints to show ; and we should judge of the powers 
which produced the world by the wonderful creature man in 
the plenitude of his ability, and by the wonderful adaptations 
of the world in which he has been placed. To refuse the 
acknowledgment of God is to deny to those powers and to 
their field of work that sense of truth and reality which 
must ever exist where good work is to be done. 

Dr. Mackintosh refers with much effect to the Romanes 
lecture of the late Professor Huxley, in which he strives to 
excite the virtuous among mankind to resist the march of an 
evolution which possesses no stamp of virtue upon it. We 
cannot pronounce the attempt to which Professor Huxley 
prompted us to be anywise contrary to the nature of evolution. 
It is our business in the world to struggle with our enemies, 
that the fittest may survive. And if we are within our rights 
in striving against any one thing which struggles against us, 
it is equally within our rights to struggle against all. But on 
the Professor’s own principles, to how sad and hopeless a 
task does he call us? Hector may fight his best, though he 
knows that his is a losing battle. But it would be more 
dispiriting to know that there is no assurance of a good end 
in the struggles of the race to which all mankind belong, and 
that if we fall there is no certainty whatever of a holier or a 
better coming into power in the person of those stronger ones 
who will occupy our place. 

Whether we look back with Darwin, therefore, or whether 
we look forward with Comte, we seem to be compelled to 
believe in God or lose the whole sense of rationality in our 
human reason, and the whole prospect of a rational end to 
the struggle, which is needful to make us struggle at all. 

These considerations introduce us very naturally to the 
work of Mr. Kidd, where Dr. Mackintosh places the arrival 
platform of the journey which commenced from Comte. 
Certainly there must have been a junction of lines on the 
way, for we find ourselves in quite another kind of mental 
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country. It is true that history which plays such a part for 
Mr. Kidd is one department in which Comte laid out human 
knowledge. But Comte’s basis of history is philosophical ; 
and if he gives us a programme of human history, and that 
a very suggestive one, it still derives its character from his 
inward determination in favour of positive methods. In the 
‘ Positive Philosophy ’ we are not in the open air of human life, 
but shut up in the study of M. Comte. Whereas in Mr. 
Kidd’s book we find ourselves among the battlefields of the 
world where the strongest races contended for the mastery. 
Here religion comes into action and necessary work ; and 
that not a religion made up of a sublimated essence of 
small humanity called the Great Being, with two capitals, but 
religion with the valuable office of consoling the unrewarded 
workers for the surrender of personal happiness, which they 
have to make in order that their race may take its place 
among the highest. 

We do not ourselves profess to be contented with the 
office thus assigned to religion. Religion is an element in the 
success of great races, and of the most effectual workers among 
them. Butif religion, as Mr. Kidd maintains, did not keep 
its hoid on the reason, which he ascribes to it, it never would 
have attained to power even upon those afflicted members of 
the race who most need it. But anyhow religion in the work 
of Mr. Kidd is both active and important. The part which 
he assigns to it gives the distinctive character to his book. He 
believes that the science even at the time when his book was 
published was less arrogant than that of the preceding period. 
It had been found that religion, ‘the most persistent and uni- 
versal class of phenomena, cannot be thus lightly disposed of, 
and that our religious systems must have some unexplained 
function to perform in the evolution which society is under- 
going.' We should think that the explanation of its func- 
tion goes very far beyond that of counselling patience to 
the unsuccessful. But it is there that Mr. Kidd finds the 
answer. Before, however, he gives this consolation, he has 
engaged all of reason that mankind possesses on the side of 
progress and evolution. It is all needed for the performance 
of a work which involves a contest as well against some of the 
best talent which the world produces, and against the chances 
of circumstance able to give the victory éven to mediocre abili- 
ties. The contest for survival on the part of the fittest is not 
necessarily selfish. Even in the very lowest form and in the 
most individual combat between man and man that ever takes 

1 Social Evolution, p. 16. 
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place, the existence or the welfare of wife and children may 
well be the subject in dispute. But when the social bond in- 
cludes a nation, there is room for nearly all the self-forgetful 
motives which man is capable of entertaining, to nerve his 
arm in attack or resistance, or to bid him submit patiently 
to privations. 

But in the vast body politic of a great nation there is 
occasion for more than this. There will be multitudes whose 
life is necessary to make the nation greater, because at the 
average rate even of one family out of every thousand they 
may be able to produce a good soldier, or a good writer, or a 
philanthropist or a thinker. Here it is, we suppose, that 
religion may yield support to a class of people whose life in 
itself yields them no personal happiness ; whose altruism is too 
severely tried by the contrast of luxury with their poverty, 
and whose personal contributions to the general good may 
lie so low that they may be quite without knowledge that it 
is of any use to any body that they should exist at all. 
They may be only of use as objects to excite altruistic 
feeling in others, but even for this reason they must be con- 
tent to keep themselves alive. Yet it is not safe even for such 
cases as these to imagine a religion independent of reason or 
to suppose that such a religion would obtain their assent, or 
would effect the purpose of sustaining their lives. 

We are far from questioning the fact that a great part of 
the presence and power of religion does not depend upon 
arguments, but upon a supernatural instinct within man’s 
heart which some have called a higher reason. But ex- 
perience proves that this lofty faculty demands the help of 
arguments more earthly, and this is especially required when 
we have to do with the uneducated and unthinking, to 
whom the mass of those who fall in the struggle of life are 
apt to belong. We may well fear moreover that if religion 
were to vanish from the minds of the educated class, who are 
content with the results which the struggle of life has pro- 
duced for them, it could not maintain its ground among those 
who have a different experience of the present life ; and the 
more so, if there were no arguments of reason in the common 
and earthly meaning of that word whereby to support it. The 
belief in a future life of compensations for the troubles of 
life, in which the poor shall have the kingdom, while the 
rich will have received their consolations, is not founded upon 
arguments outside the common reason, but upon very plain 
motives comprehensible by the lowest understanding. We 
cannot therefore believe that religion among the unsuccessful, 
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nay, even specially among them, can be excluded from the 
province of reason and left wholly dependent on an instinct. 

It might be maintained that the suffering classes have 
still their motives besides that of religion for doing their 
humble best to help forward the social machine. Will they 
mend matters as regards their own happiness, by a constant 
complaint of the conditions of their life, not to say by any 
actual transgressions of human law? It will be agreed on 
that the latter cause is a source of an increase of misery even 
among the miserable. Immense multitudes of the very 
poorest have learnt that it is best and happiest to carry forward 
the same principle of submission to a patient absence of com- 
plaint which surprises the wealthy by exceeding the content- 
ment which they with all their advantages are able to muster 
up. But we entirely agree with Mr. Kidd that religion is 
necessary everywhere to hinder those to whom the evolution 
of the world has brought little satisfaction, from interfering to 
oppose it. Professor Huxley invites all virtuous men to 
oppose the evil effects of evolution ; and those not virtuous 
may interpose to stop the wheels of right and necessary 
progress. To help the good and resist the evil we want 
divine help from above. We join in fullest sympathy with 
the words which conclude Dr. Mackintosh’s book: ‘In 
Christianity, or as Christians prefer to say, in Jesus Christ 
and in Him alone, we have the pledge of the human world’s 
fulfilling its destiny, of the vanquishing of all the obstacles 
that can arise, of the great careers reaching at last that 


one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 
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ArT. V.—MEMORIALS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


1. Dr. Johnson as Representative of the Character of the 
Exghteenth Century. By W. R. BARKER, B.A., formerly 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. The Chancellor’s 
English Essay in the University of Oxford, 1899. 
(London, 1899.) 

2. Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. (London, 
1899.) 

3. The Age of Johnson (1748-1798). By THOMAS SEc- 
COMBE. Handbooks of English Literature Series, 
Edited by Professor HALES. (London, 1900.) - 

4. Sermons by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Left for publication 
by JOHN TAYLOR, LL.D., Prebendary of Westminster. 
(Ripon, 1835.) 

5. Prayers and Meditations. Composed by SAMUEL JOHN- 
son, LL.D. With a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM 
GRESLEY, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. (Lichfield 
and London, 1860.) 


AGAIN and again we turn to Johnson for refreshment and are 
never disappointed. His wit and wisdom are bark and steel 
to the mind. His moral courage, his truth, his honesty, are 
immensely stimulating to the character, and all the more so 
because they emerge from an age of drink and oaths and 
general low morals. His personal piety—in the era of 
Voltaire and of cold deistic Christianity—not only ‘shamed 
the nation out of irreligion, as Thackeray has testified, but 
is an invigorating pattern to all Godfearing Englishmen 
to-day. The tenderness of his heart, concealed both by his 
uncouth frame and by the fierce exploits of his conversation, 
appeals to the best side of our nature, and we frankly confess 
that we give Johnson our love as well as our homage and 
admiration. He is surely lovable who, knowing himself what 
hunger was, slipped pennies into the hands of sleeping out- 
cast children on London Bridge that they might get a break- 
fast when they awoke. The world at large will not quarrel 
with us in this matter. Books about Johnson follow one 
another, never at very great intervals, and always receive a 
welcome. Essays and papers are read about him at all sorts 
of literary societies and gatherings. Prizes are offered at our 
Universities for compositions on subjects which commemo- 
rate him. His place is among the first in all educated talk, 
and his good sayings are quoted not less, but probably more, 
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than those of any other Englishman except Shakespeare.' 
We have ourselves contributed in time past to the stream, 
the perennial stream of interest. In 1888,’ after the appear- 
ance of Dr. Hill’s Boswell, we gave an account of Boswell’s 
predecessors in the commemoration of Johnson, who were 
outshone by the brilliance of the great biography when it 
appeared. We made some comments upon the subsequent 
editions of Boswell, especially but not exclusively upon the 
pre-Crokerian works. And at greater length we criticized 
Dr. Hill’s efforts, readily conceding that Boswell’s famous 
book had never before been annotated with equal learning, 
industry, and enthusiasm, but pointing out also that Dr. Hill’s 
edition has not escaped a dangerous defect of its qualities, 
that it errs on the side of excess, and is somewhat spoilt by 
a note of self-gratulation. In 1888 was published also Wet 
and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson, selected and arranged by 
G. B. Hill, with an interesting introduction. The quotations 
are arranged alphabetically, according to subject matter. In 
praising Dr. Hill we do not forget Mr. Croker, to whom all 
readers of Boswell owe very much.* At a later date, in 1892,‘ 
we reviewed Dr. Hilil’s edition of Johnson’s letters, and while 
we again recognized his indefatigable assiduity and true John- 
sonian enthusiasm, we were obliged to confess that there was 
a little too much of his own individuality in his comments, 
and that he seemed to be deficient in respect for the religious 
belief of his hero. We took occasion also to note the chief 
features of Johnson’s correspondence by an examination of 
many passages. In criticizing the most recent Johnsonian 


? Dean Liddell’s favourite books were Shakespeare, Horace, Scott, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson. They were always on his study table. 
‘I read Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ he wrote, ‘again and again with ever- 
increasing pleasure. I think if I was allowed only one book (beside the 
Bible) to take with me to a desert island, that would be the book’ (JZe- 
motr of H. G. Liddell, by H. L. Thompson, p. 254). 

? Church Quarterly Review, No. 53, p. 121. 

% A very just estimate of Mr. Croker is given in the 7zmes annual 
summary of the year 1857: ‘Mr. Croker was neither a sound nor a 
genial critic, while his historical sagacity was often at fault in the details 
with which it was exclusively employed. Yet, although it is difficult to 
define his characteristic faculty, he was undoubtedly able as well as 
active. Disapproved by the wise and unpopular with the multitude, he 
always commanded an audience. Even his love of personality was made 
almost respectable by his skill in the art of inflicting pain, and in later 
years a kind of interest attached to the self-made man who resolutely 
took his stand on the traditions of the Regency. Many who are better 
and who could worse be spared still remain behind, but no one will again 
fill precisely the same place in literature and society.’ 

* Church Quarterly Review, No. 68, p. 295. 
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publications we again have an opportunity of making some 
comments upon Johnson himself, and in particular upon his 
religious life in the Church of England. We need not 
repeat, though we shall bear in mind, the passages in the 
letters which we formerly quoted to illustrate the fact that 
Johnson was a convinced and earnest Christian.' 

That Mr. Barker’s Essay has some merit may of course 
be inferred from the award of the Public Orator, the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, and three members of Convocation appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors of the University of 
Oxford, who reported that Mr. Barker’s Essay deserved the 
Chancellor’s Prize. It would be easy to quote some crude 
passages which show that the young writer has not yet quite 
gained a mature knowledge of Johnson, or of the eighteenth 
century as Canon Overton has described it to us. But if 
Mr. Barker will continue to immerse himself in Johnsonian 
literature, we have hope of him in the end, for he has been 
caught young by the attractive force of Johnson, and has 
some laudable enthusiasm for his subject. The Essay opens 
with Horace Walpole’s remark that Dr. Johnson’s history, 
‘though he is going to have as many lives as a cat, might be 
reduced to four lines,’ and there is some justice in describing 
his life as uneventful and as the ‘typical life of a man of 
letters of the eighteenth century.’ Like so many other lite- 
rary men, he wrote for a living, and as soon as it was no 
longer necessary to earn money his natural indolence 
prevailed and he wrote but little. Mr. Barker notices one 
or two points in which Johnson differed from his literary 
contemporaries. He sees no sign that Johnson’s mind ever 
developed, or that his opinions altered, throughout his whole 
life, and till the last year or two even his physical condition 
showed singularly little sign of change. He was also born 
before, and survived nearly all, the great men of letters who 
were born in the first half of the eighteenth century, and in 
his later years he represented a great literary tradition. The 
long period of depression under which English letters had 
been suffering was just coming to an end when Johnson 
embarked upon his literary career. The approaching retire- 
ment of Walpole aroused a new interest in politics which 
practically gave rise to modern journalism, and an increased 
desire for literature began to turn authorship into a serious 
profession. Johnson was ready, and, compelled by want, to 
work for the booksellers in any honest way; and his early 
journalistic work left its mark on his later writings, and was 

1 Church Quarterly Review, No. 68, p. 308. 
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typical in some respects of the age. But Mr. Barker thinks 
that Johnson was the best type of the journalist of the day, 
and surpassed all his contemporaries and most of his suc- 
cessors. He traces distinctly in Macaulay’s writings much of 
the gravity and dignity of Johnson, and adds that what 
Macaulay all unconsciously owed to Johnson many of the 
writers of the present day owe, and often consciously owe, to 
Macaulay (pp. 20-1). But Johnson was more than a jour- 
nalist, and Mr. Barker proceeds to trace the illustrations of 
eighteenth century literature which are given by Jvene, 
Rasselas, and The Lives of the Poets, as well as by London, 
and The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ It is, however, as a 
talker? that Johnson was greatest, and, after enlarging on 
this part of his subject, Mr. Barker confesses that Johnson 
‘will always be ranked rather as a type of the virtues and 
failings of the Englishman than as the representative of any 
age’ (p. 60). His truth and sincerity towered above the 
shams of his surroundings, and he had very little in common 
with large parts of his environment : 


‘Johnson had two functions to perform in the age in which he 
lived. The first was to establish the dignity and honour of the 
literary profession, and the second was to afford an example of 
truthfulness and honesty in the midst of a hollow and decadent 
society. Each of these functions he performed, and it is for this 
that he will always be held in honour and affection among English 


peoples’ (p. 64). 


The Johnson Club Papers are issued with a short account 
of their origin by Mr. G. Whale and Mr. J. Sargeaunt. The 
club, it appears, was formed at the ‘Cock Tavern’ in Fleet 
Street in 1884, on the one hundredth anniversary of Johnson’s 
death, and has met for a quarterly supper and paper regu- 
larly from that time. The present volume contains some of 
these papers, ‘ post-ccenatically read, as Mr. Radford says in 


1 The Vanity of Human Wishes was edited separately in 1881 by Mr. 
E. J. Payne, through the Clarendon Press, with a short introduction, in 
which he says that ‘few compositions of any sort display a richer infusion 
of hearty mother-English.’ 

2 Mr. Birrell is shrewd enough to see that talk is an expression of 
character. See below, p. 359. 

3 We should add ‘and of piety.’ As an example of the influence of 
Johnson in unexpected places we may quote a passage from the Life 
of Darwin (i. 141.): ‘The administration of deserved rebuke was 
brought by Dr. Johnson to such perfection that a very good example 
of it is sometimes praised by being called Johnsonian.’ An instance 
occurred jn the life of Dr. Erasmus Darwin: ‘Don’t you find it very 
inconvenient to stammer?’ he wasasked. ‘No, sir,’ he replied, ‘I have 
time to think before I speak, and I do not ask impertinent questions.’ 
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the opening verses addressed to the two editors, and a few of 
them are reprinted from various periodicals in which they 
appeared. In all there are sixteen contributions to the 
volume, but we must not omit to refer to nineteen illustra- 
tions, and to the short annotations upon them, which accom- 
pany the essays. The frontispiece is a photogravure of Dr. 
Johnson after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the other illustrations 
include places, persons, scenes, and emblems connected with 
Dr. Johnson himself or with the club founded in his memory. 
For example, there are representations of the interior, and 
the doorway of the‘ Cock Tavern ’—now demolished to make 
room for the Fleet Street branch of the Bank of England— 
the room in the‘ Cheshire Cheese’ where the club now usually 
meets ; St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, where the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was printed ; the house at Lichfield where John- 
son was born; his pew in St. Clement Danes Church and the 
inscription upon it; his lodgings in the Temple ; his house 
in Gough Square and the f/ague upon it ; a drawing of Iona, 
by Mr. Pennell ; two portraits of Boswell and a facsimile of 
one of his neatly written letters ; a caricature entitled ‘ Tea,’ 
engraved by Rowlandson after a design by Samuel Collings, 
a portrait which gives us an idea of Johnson’s travelling dress ; 
and finally, an amusing drawing of portraits of the early Priors 
of the Johnson Club, including Mr. Fisher Unwin its founder, 
and some emblematical devices of the same. The list of 
Priors given on p. xvi contains some well-known Johnsonian 
names. 

The first of the essays is on the transmission of Dr. John- 
son’s personality by Mr. A. Birrell, who may perhaps be 
called, in regard to a reputation for wit, the Lord Chesterfield 
of our age. He truly tells us that to transmit personality is 
the secret of literature as of religion, and relates a good story 
of Bonnor, the gigantic Australian cricketer, who said that 
until he was the guest of the club he had never heard of 
Johnson, and, what was more, that he came from a country 
where you might ride a horse sixty miles a day for three 
months, and never meet anybody, who had—though, as we 
know, Johnson in his lifetime was ‘read on the banks of the 
Wolga.’ But, added Bonnor with colonial pride, ‘I have 
heard of him now, and were I not Bonnor the cricketer I 
would be Samuel Johnson.’ How has this interest in John- 
son been transmitted ? asks Mr. Birrell. The obvious answer 
is first of all by means of a great biography in which the talk 
of a marked and constant character is recorded. Mr. 
Birrell’s comments on the great qualities of Johnson’s talk 
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are marked by laudable penetration, and he reminds us that 
as such talk requires ample leisure it is the ‘ post-pension’ 
Johnson that we chiefly hear in the famous Boswellian 
logomachies. This is of course only a partial explanation, 
for Boswell’s ‘ pre-pension’ chances were less than his later 
opportunities. But there is a further answer in Johnson’s 
letters, which are so full of literature and of life, character and 
comradeship. ‘Had we nothing of Johnson but his letters, 
we should know him and love him’ (p. 14). And again John- 
son’s own books, his miscellaneous writings, his twelve 
volumes octavo, and the famous Dictionary! ‘convey to us 
the same dominating personality that bursts from the pages 
of Boswell like the genii from the bottle in the Arabian 
story. As to Johnson’s poetry, which Scott, Byron, and 
Tennyson so much admired, Mr. Birrell excellently says that 


“he knew but one way of writing poetry, namely, to chain together 
as much sound sense and sombre feeling as he could squeeze into 
the fetters of rhyming couplets, and then to clash thuse fetters 
loudly in your ear. This proceeding he called versification. It is 
simple, it is monotonous, but in the hands of Johnson it sometimes 
does not fall short of the moral sublime’ (pp. 15, 16). 


When Mr. Birrell talks about ‘the worn-out inscription’ on 
Johnson’s tombstone, we have a mischievous pleasure in tell- 
ing him that he would have brought that expression up to 
date if he had read our article on Dr. Johnson’s letters in 
1892, where we said that the brief inscription was recut by 
the order of the Dean of Westminster in 1884, the centenary 
year of Johnson’s death, and where we encouraged the lovers 
of Johnson to go to the abbey and ‘turn aside with a sense 
of relief from some monuments and some memories too little 
in accord with a great sanctuary of Christian worship, and 
stand with thankful reverence beside the large blue stone in 
the south transept which covers the sacred dust of Samuel 
Johnson.’ ? 

The essay on ‘Dr. Johnson as a Grecian’ by Mr. J. 
Gennadius—who is, if we mistake not, well known to our 
readers as a doughty champion of Theodore of Tarsus— 


1 Dr. Johnson’s copy of Burton’s Azatomy, with his own marginal 
references for use in his Dictionary, is now to be seen in Dr. Murray’s 
Scriptorium at Oxford, where the new English Dictionary is being 
elaborated. It is consoling to observe that the references are very much 
more copious in the first than in the second half of the book. 

2 The Church Quarierly Review, No. 68, pp. 311-2. The stone for 
Johnson’s parents and brother, about which he took so much care, and 
which Boswell (iii. 469) said was ‘nowhere to be found’ in 1796 in St. 
Michael’s Church at Lichfield, was also restored in 1884. 
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collects many details from Johnson’s life which show what a 
good Greek scholar he was. The evidence is fully examined 
and skilfully arranged, but the essay is undated and there is 
nothing whatever to show to whom the writer is alluding 
in the last paragraph of his essay when he speaks of ‘ that 
other great Englishman and greatest of modern men’ (p. 48). 
Unfortunately dates and explanations of allusions are wanting 
in all the essays, and we should have had the Doctor himself 
rating the editors soundly for these omissions. Dr. Hill has 
contributed two papers on ‘ Boswell’s Proof-Sheets’ and the 
‘Boswell Centenary.’ As may be supposed, the comments 
on the proof-sheets of the first edition of the Lzfe of Johnson, 
with the corrections made in Boswell’s clear handwriting, are 
very interesting, and show how much care both Boswell and 
Dr. Hill have expended on their hobby. The sheets under 
observation are in the possession of a liberal owner across the 
Atlantic, whose generosity Dr. Hill contrasts, in unnecessarily 
severe terms, with the spirit of a letter which he received from 
Boswell’s granddaughter (pp. 55-6). Dr. Hill gives a fine 
instance of the genius of Boswell, who by a single word 
added liveliness to the famous speech in which Johnson said 
‘No, Sir, claret is the liquor for boys ; port for men; but he 
who aspires to be a hero (smiling) must drink brandy.’ 
Smiling was added in the revise. Boswell died on May 19, 
1795, and Dr. Hill’s rather too short Centenary essay is 
summed up in the true and sad reflection that Boswell’s great 
genius, for great it was, has always remained veiled in the 
cloud of vanities and weaknesses with which it was surrounded’! 
(p. 91). The first of Mr. A. W. Hutton’s two essays is an 
honest attempt to determine what contributions Johnson 
made to the Gentleman’s Magazine, with some account of that 
periodical, and some criticism upon what passed in its pages 
for poetry. The second is an interesting running commen- 
tary on the sale catalogue of Johnson’s library, and contains 
what we must regard as a very pathetic personal allusion to 
the subject of recantations (p. 128). Mr. Massingham’s paper 
on some of Johnson’s characteristics and the sidelights which 
they throw on the social and political tendencies of his age 
and of the time that was te come after him is full of kindly ap- 
preciation, based rather on his writings than on his personality. 


1 A leading article in the Zmes of June 9, 1900, on ‘ Biography and 
Autobiography’ speaks of the crushing weight of the four massive 
volumes of Dr. Pusey’s Zz/e, and adds that such a neglect of the golden 
mean might be fatal even to Boswell in this hurrying age, ‘if his 
reputation were not too firmly established.’ 
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There is more in this essay than might be supposed from 
the writer’s own rather unsatisfactory summary of his 
reflections, in which he says that Christian stoicism was the 
characteristic note of Johnson’s literary work and character 
(p.151). The letter to Lord Chesterfield is cleverly described 
as the Magna Charta of literary independence, and the familiar 
objection that the characters in Rasselas all talk Johnson is 
vividly expressed by saying that they ‘all wear knee-breeches 
and buckles; their speech bewrayeth them’ (pp. 136, 144). 
Mr. Radford collects the passages in Johnson’s life which 
refer to his birthplace, and makes some discursive comments 
upon them in a facetious style. Chad and Johnson—so 
unlike—have this in common, that they shed a bright lustre 
on their beloved Lichfield. Mr. J. Sargeaunt’s two essays 
deal with Dr. Johnson’s relation to music and to politics. 
In the first he is concerned to show that Johnson continued 
to be the unsoftened enemy of music to his life’s end. He 
quotes many passages by way of proving that the alleged 
kindlier attitude of the Doctor towards music in later years 
has no basis in fact. But he does not quote the remark, ‘Sir, 
we are a nest of singing birds,’ which Johnson made about 
the Pembroke poets, or the matchless extempore epitaph 
upon Philips the musician, which is a very strong piece of 
rebutting evidence against Mr. Sargeaunt’s argument, and 
suggests that Johnson was chiefly bored by musical per- 
formances on account of the physical infirmity of deafness. 
Fortunately the lines are quoted elsewhere in the volume 
(p. 110), and they may be fitly introduced here for the beauty 
of their thought :— 

‘ Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power or hapless love, 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.’ 


The surprise of the closing words is a delightful literary 
sensation, but instead of quoting them Mr. Sargeaunt fills 
half a page about epitaphs with padding of his own. In the 
essay on Johnson’s politics, by an extremity of paradox, Mr. 
Sargeaunt maintains that Johnson was only a Tory in theory, 
and in practice both ecclesiastically and civilly he was a Whig. 
The thesis doubtless is cleverly worked out, but in the end 
Mr. Sargeaunt reaches the lame conclusion that Johnson was 
no party'politician. Mr. Spokes, the Recorder of Reading, 
collects Dr. Johnson’s associations with the law, lawyers, and 
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legal haunts; Mr. Alfred West contributes a paper on Dr. 
Johnson as a correspondent. There is here a passage on 
personality and correspondence in which sacred things seem 
to us to be flippantly introduced, and we can imagine how 
sternly Johnson would have repressed talk of this kind 
(p. 223). Mr. West is a true admirer of Johnson’s letters, in 
which the personality of the writer and literary charm 
both attract the reader. But the essay is very thin, 
and there is almost as much about the letters of others as 
about Johnson’s. We feel bound to say this, although we do 
not expect a passing paper on Johnson’s correspondence to 
explore the depths of Johnson’s heart and the range of his 
understanding as the article did to which we have already 
referred. In Mr. West’s essay some of the best parts are 
extracts from Boswell, and it is no small evidence of the 
excellence of the prince of biographers to notice how truly 
that remark might be made of nearly all the papers in the 
volume. A few good passages from Boswell can relieve 
almost any paper from dullness, and we all remember how 
fond James Payn was of a Johnsonian quotation, though to be 
sure his bright papers were as far from dullness as any man’s.' 
Mr. George Whale’s essay ‘Round the Town with Dr. 
Johnson’ is a very entertaining account of London in 
Johnson’s day, and the same writer has also contributed a 
companion paper on Dr. Johnson as a traveller, of no less 
merit.2, Mr. Lionel Johnson’s lines ‘ At the Cheshire Cheese’ 
form a suitable conclusion to the volume It is no great 
depreciation of their considerable merit to say that they are 
inferior to the spirited poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, which 
was read by the Master of the Temple at Oxford on the occasion 
of the dinner given by the Johnson Society in 1896 in celebra- 
tion of its five-hundredth meeting. 

It is beyond our present purpose to examine in detail the 

1 ©Under . .. serious circumstances, when disappointment has lain 
heavy on my soul, and once when ruin itself seemed overshadowing me 
and mine, what escape have I not found from irremediable woes in taking 
the hand of Samuel Johnson (kindly introduced to that great man by Mr. 
Boswell) and hearing him discourse with wondrous wisdom upon all 
things under heaven, sometimes at a club of wits and men of letters, and 
sometimes at a common tavern table, and sometimes even in an open 
boat upon the Hebridean seas?’ (James Payn’s Holiday Tasks, p. 232). 
Mozley says that the ‘awe attaching to man’ is ‘part of the fascination 
of biography’ (Zssays, ii. 114). 

? For a striking contrast on ancient and modern ideas of travel we 
may place together Bacon’s essay ‘On Travaile,’ and an article on ‘ The 
Pains and Pleasures of Travel’ in the 7zmes, June 7, 1900. 


3 A Postscript to Dr. Goldsmith's Retaliation, being an Epitaph on 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
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whole of Mr. Seccombe’s condensed record of The Age of 
Johnson. The book cannot but partake of the dryness which 
is the necessary result of the process of condensation, but the 
work is carefully done, and the title selected for it is a piece 
of testimony to the dominating influence which Johnson 
exercised over his contemporaries. The first nineteen pages 
are devoted to a short survey of Johnson’s life, which is very 
well sketched, though all short ‘Lives, even Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s admirable biography in the English Writers series, 
must be unsatisfying to the lovers of Johnson. This brief 
account, however, does not exhaust the contribution which 
Mr. Seccombe makes to our present subject. Many of the 
names which he includes are as familiar to us from the pages 
of Boswell as our own contemporaries, and considerable 
space is devoted to such Johnsonian characters as Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Thrale, and Boswell himself. Mr. Seccombe says enough 
to show that Boswell—who was kept from some lamentable 
results of his proclivities doubtless by the exactions of his 
biographical work—was neither the foolish and irresponsible 
author of a great and wise book, nor a kind of Sancho Panza 
to whom special indulgence is due, but the greatest of all 
masters of the resources of the biographic art, whose generous 
capacity for appreciating human excellence and whose per- 
sonal failure to reproduce it in his own life are a vivid illus- 
tration of Ovid’s ‘ video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.’ ! 
The most distinguishing characteristics of Boswell’s literary 
work are not unhappily described—his limpid and happy 
style displaying a rare judgment in the use of words, no high 
colouring or dreary word-painting, the inimitable glosses by 
which Johnson’s motives are explained, his state of mind 
indicated, and the general feeling of the company conveyed, 
the use of the ‘direct oration, and the persistence of his 
industry.” If anyone doubts the genius of Boswell let him, as 
the Master of Balliol said (p. 57 .), try to describe a dinner 
party and then compare it with what is perhaps the very 
finest passage in Boswell, the account of the famous dinner at 
Mr. Dilly’s, the bookseller in the Poultry. We must not 
omit to mention Mr. Seccombe’s useful chronological table, 


? Ovid, Met. vii. 21. Dr. Gifford on Rom. vii. 1§ also quotes 
Euripides (a favourite poet of Johnson, as Mr. Gennadius shows in his 
essay), J7edea, 1074. 

* By his great biography Boswell not only eclipsed other Johnsonian 
writers, but his own previous literary productions. His Account of 
Corsica was published, as Mr. Seccombe says, in 1768, and a third edition, 
a copy of which lies before us, appeared in 1769. Mr. Seccombe para- 
phrases the title as a Zour in Corsica (p. 54). 
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which gives’ a list of ‘works published’ and ‘comparative 
chronology’ in parallel columns. 

We are led by an edition of Dr. Johnson’s Sermons which 
has recently come into our possession to insert a few remarks 
upon them by way of clearing up in some measure the 
obscurity which surrounds them. The title-page of our 
edition describes them as‘ Sermons by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D., Prebendary of 
Westminster.’! This edition, we are assured, is neither in the 
British Museum nor in the Bodleian Library, nor in the 
University Library at Cambridge. It contains twenty-five 
sermons, the last of the series being ‘On the funeral of the 
author’s wife.’ The first edition, in two volumes octavo, 
appeared in London in 1788-9. In the British Museum 
Catalogue the words ‘attributed to Dr. Johnson’ are inserted 
in the entry of this edition in square brackets. There is 
there also an edition of 1812, which bears the title Sermons 
attributed to Samuel Johnson. Left for publication by John 
Taylor. The Bodleian Library has no edition of sermons 
left for publication by the Rev. John Taylor at all. By the 
courtesy of the librarian at Cambridge we are informed that 
the first edition, but no other, is in the University Library 
there. One chief piece of evidence about the authorship of 
these sermons is contained in the letter which Bishop Porteus 
wrote to Dr. Beattie in 1788 :? 


‘ Before I release you I must mention one more publication on 
account of its singularity as well as its merit. It is a volume of 
sermons, published by Dr. Taylor, prebendary of Westminster, who 
is lately dead. He was an old friend and schoolfellow of Dr. John- 
son’s, and was long suspected of preaching sermons written by the 
doctor. ‘To confute this calumny he ordered this volume of sermons 
to be published after his death. But I am afraid it will not quite 
answer his purpose ; for I will venture to say that there is not a man 
in England who knows anything of Dr. Johnson’s peculiarities of 
style, sentiment, and composition, that will not instantly pronounce 
these sermons to be his. Indeed, they are, some of them at least, 
in his very best manner ; and Taylor was no more capable of writing 
them than of making an epic poem.’ 


Boswell himself tells us that in 1777 he found a partly 
written sermon on Johnson’s table, and that ‘Concio pro 
Tayloro’ appears in one of his diaries. He generously adds, 
however, that Taylor, ‘whose talk was of bullocks,’ could 
compose as good sermons himself as those which we generally 


1 Ripon: printed by T. Procter, Market Place, 1835. 
2 Boswell, ii. 443 (ed. Napier). 
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have from very respectable divines, and he reports that of 
one such Johnson said that it was very well, and made ‘notes 
on the margin’ of it. Boswell speaks with a mixture of 
confidence and caution about the matter, and says: ‘I have 
no doubt that a good many sermons were composed for 
Taylor by Johnson.’! In 1756, according to Hawkins,’ John- 
son was accustomed to write a sermon for a guinea, and 
reckoned that he had written about forty.2 But when he 
was paid for them he considered that he had no right to ask 
anything further about them. One reason why he did not 
enter Holy Orders and accept the living of Langton, in Lin- 
colnshire, was supposed by Boswell to be that he was ‘ per- 
suaded that his temper and habits rendered him unfit for 
that assiduous and familiar instruction of the vulgar and 
ignorant which he held to be an essential duty in a clergy- 
man.’* A few years later, in 1763, he said that the success 
of the Methodists in preaching was owing to their expressing 
themselves in a plain and familiar manner, which is the only 
way to do good to the common people, and which clergymen 
of genius and learning ought to do from a principle of duty, 
when it is suited to their congregations ; a practice for which 
they will be praised by men of sense.® On another occasion, 
in 1778, when asked what were the best English sermons for 
style, what sermons afford the best specimen of English 
pulpit eloquence, he named several preachers of repute, but 
frankly added: ‘We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions that are good for anything, if you mean that kind 
of eloquence.’® He held that, as sermons make a consider- 
able branch of English literature, ‘a library must be very 
imperfect if it has not a numerous collection of sermons,’? 
In his own library, as Mr. Hutton has told us in his essay 
(p. 125), he had a volume of the sermons of Prebendary 
Zachariah Mudge, and he more than once praised the sermons 
of Dr. Blair.* In the Hebrides® he defended the English 
clergy for their modes of instruction. 

As may be expected, ‘the power of thinking and style’ of 
Johnson’s own sermons are adapted for educated readers. 
They appeal to the intellect rather than to the heart, though 
the appeal is practical, and though the writer shows in his 

1 Boswell, ii. 443 (ed. Napier). 2 Ibid. i. 258. 

8 See Prayers and Meditations, p. 110, ‘I have made sermons perhaps 


as readily as formerly.’ This was in a review of his time from ‘ Easter, 
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last sermon-that he hides a tender heart beneath his stately 
words. One passage may be quoted as an example of 
Johnsonian diction, and the reader will naturally compare it 
with the records which Boswell has preserved of the death of 
Mrs, Johnson in 1752:!' 


‘Let it be remembered, that her wit was never employed to scoff 
at goodness, ner her reason to dispute against truth. In this age of 
wild opinions, she was as free from scepticism as the cloistered 
virgin. She never wished to signalize herself by the singularity of 
paradox. She had a just diffidence of her own reason, and desired 
to practise rather than dispute. Her practice was such as her 
opinions naturally produced. She was exact and regular in her 
devotions, full of confidence in the Divine mercy, submissive to the 
dispensations of Providence, extensively charitable in her judgments 
and opinions, grateful for every kindness that she received, and 
willing to impart assistance of every kind to all whom her little 
power enabled her to benefit. She passed through many months of 
languor, weakness, and decay, without a single murmur of impatience, 
and often expressed her adoration of that mercy which granted her 
so long time for recollection and penitence. That she had no fail- 
ings cannot be supposed: but she has now appeared before the 
Almighty Judge ; and it would ill become beings like us, weak and 
sinful as herself, to remember those faults which, we trust, Eternal 
Purity has pardoned’ (pp. 385-6). 


This passage has brought us into a region with which 
Johnson was habitually familiar, and which we must re- 
proachfully say is too often ignored by many of Johnson’s 
literary admirers. In more than one of the essays of the 
Johnson Club, as we have already indicated, there are passages 
in which wit is allowed to play upon subjects which Johnson 
would never have allowed to be treated with anything 
bordering upon flippancy in his presence. This exterior 
deportment of reverence was in his case but the outward 
token of true godly fear, which was a part, and a dominating 
part, of his religious character. We are not one whit behind 
the most ardent literary admirer of Johnson in our desire to 
do honour to his memory as a great master in the literary 
world, but it is also our happiness to be at one with Johnson 
in his religious views, his sturdy love for the Church of Eng- 
land, his sense of the need of prayer, his recognition of the 
awe which befits a creature who is allowed to commune with 
his Creator, his ever-present remembrance of the real state 
of man, even of redeemed man, before God, making humility 
the only possible attitude of a Christian. Johnson’s Prayers 
and Meditations are marked by such qualities as these in a 

1 i, 185 ff. 
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pre-eminent degree, though Boswell gives us many illustra- 
tions of them in his talk and life as well. The first edition 
of the Prayers and Meditations was published in 1785 with 
a preface by George Strahan, in which he tells us that he 
proposed to deposit the original manuscript of the work in 
the library of Pembroke College in Oxford, where so many 
Johnsonian treasures are enshrined. The edition of Pre- 
bendary Gresley is a small and convenient volume, and we 
hope that it may become more widely known. It was printed 
and published at ‘the Johnson’s Head’ in Lichfield, and it 
is dedicated ‘to the inhabitants of the native city of the 
author.’ In proceeding to examine the contents, ‘the peni- 
tence of Johnson in his hours of privacy, and in his devout 
approaches to his Maker’—the most difficult and dangerous 
part of any biographical work—we recollect Boswell’s warn- 
ing, ‘here let the profane and licentious pause.’ But we may 
observe, without fear of contradiction, that there is nothing in 
this little book which discloses more than is properly disclosed 
of the inner religious habits of Johnson’s life. Mr. Gresley’s 
preface is a short but a valuable one. He is able to quote 
certain consolatory passages from Johnson’s memoranda, but 
he is probably correct in supposing that, had Johnson been a 
more frequent communicant, instead of making his Easter 
communion the one occasion of reception in the year, he 
might have been spared much of the misery and weakness 
with which his life was clouded.'. And when he names the 
absence of any spiritual friend to whom he might open his 
griefs as another great drawback to Johnson’s well-being, we 
sadly recall what kind of clergyman Dr. Taylor was, and the 
‘merriment’ of the ‘ parsons’ which was so ‘ mighty offen- 
sive’ to Johnson.” 

As an example of Johnson’s religious memoranda we will 
quote a passage in his description of Easter Day, 1773: 


‘After sermon, I perused my prayer in the pew, then went 
nearer the altar, and being introduced into another pew, used my 
prayer again, and recommended my relations, with Bathurst and 
Boothby, then my wife by herself [who had died in 1752]. Then F 
went nearer the altar, and read the collects chosen for meditation. 
I prayed for Salisbury, and I think the Thrales. I then communi- 
cated with calmness, used the Collect for Easter Day, and returning 


1 The most interesting parallel to Johnson’s ‘vile melancholy’ which 
we have ever met in biographical literature is to be found in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch. See the Spectator, November 3, 
1888. ‘ 
? And see Johnson Club Papers, pp. 134, 194, for the Anglican clergy 
of the time. 
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to the first pew, pane my prayer the third time. I came home ; 
again used my prayer and the Easter Collect. Then went into the 
study to Boswell, and read the Greek Testament. Then dined, and 
when Boswell went away, ended the four first chapters of St. 
Matthew, and the Beatitudes of the fifth. I then went to Evening 
Prayers, and was composed. I gave the pew-keepers each five 
shillings and threepence’ (p. 82). 


The prayer composed before his last communion is a fair 
sample of many similar prayers which he wrote for use in the 
manner described in the above extract, and shows that for 
Johnson some radiations of Divine comfort pierced through 
the gloom of the eighteenth century : 


‘Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to human 
eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the last time, the death of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, Q Lord, 
that my whole hope and confidence may be in His merits, and Thy 
mercy ; enforce and accept my imperfect repentance ; make this 
commemoration available to the confirmation of my faith, the esta- 
blishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
make the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ effectual to my redemption.' 
Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multitude ot my offences. 
Bless my friends ; have mercy upon all men. Support me by Thy 
holy Spirit in the days of weakness, and at the hour of death ; and 
receive me at my death to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen’ (p. 142). 


Mr. Gresley describes Johnson as a thorough Anglican of 
the High-Church school, and quotes a conclusive passage in 
support of this from the seventh sermon of our collection ‘ on 
the danger of religious. innovations,’ in which Johnson says 
that ‘by consulting first the holy Scriptures, and next the 
writings of the primitive Church, we shall make ourselves 
acquainted with the will of God.’? If he had lived in these 
days he would have found himself obliged to add that English 
clergymen are not free to introduce anything that they please 
from Catholic antiquity which is not already selected and 
included in the Book of Common Prayer. Here we must part 
once more after our walk with Johnson. Not that we are tired, 
nor do we believe that our readers will be tired, so far as we 
have given them another glimpse of Johnson, so human, so 
lovable, so sturdy,so good. But even Johnson himself called 
out Suffamina, and ‘ Hold, sir!’ 

We shall not again in this century write another article 

1 Thus did he himself put into practice the precept which he urged 
upon his physician, ‘ Believe a dying man, there is no salvation, but in 
the sacrifice of the Lamb of God’ (Napier’s /ohnsoniana, p. 274). 

2 Prayers and Meditations, pp. xxii, xxiii ; Sermons, pp. 101-115. 
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on Johnson, and in this the hundredth number of our Review 
we shall not be blamed if we ask our readers to reflect upon 


the solemn words which Johnson wrote in his last essay in 
the /dler : 


‘There are few things not purely evil, of which we can say, 
without some emotion of uneasiness, this is the last. Those who 
never could agree together shed tears when mutual discontent has 
determined them to final separation ; of a place which has been 
frequently visited, though without pleasure, the last look is taken 
with heaviness of heart ; and the Idler, with all his chillness of 
tranquillity, is not wholly unaffected by the thought that his last essay 
is now before him. This secret horror of the last is inseparable 
from a thinking being, whose life is limited, and to whom death is 
dreadful. We always make a secret comparison between a part and 
the whole ; the termination of any period of life reminds us that life 
itself has likewise its termination ; when we have done anything for 
the last time we involuntarily reflect that a part of the days allotted 
us is past, and that as more are past there are less remaining. 

‘ As the last Zd/er is published in that solemn week which the 
Christian world has always set apart for the examination of the 
conscience, the review of life, the extinction of earthly desires, and 
the renovation of holy purposes ; I hope that my readers are already 
disposed to view every incident with seriousness, and improve it by 
meditation ; and that when they see this series of trifles brought to a 
conclusion, they will consider that by outliving the /d/er, they have 
passed weeks, months, and years, which are now no longer in their 
power ; that an end must in time be put to everything great as to 
everything little ; that to life must come its last hour, and to this 
system of being its last day, the hour at which probation ceases, and 
repentance will be vain ; the day in which every work of the hand, 
and imagination of the heart, shall be brought to judgment, and an 
everlasting futurity shall be determined by the past.’ ! 


ArT. VI—CHURCH DEDICATIONS. 


Studies in Church Dedications, or England's Patron Saints. 
By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. In three volumes, 
(London, 1899.) 


THE subject of these volumes presents abundant materials 
for study, and yet we can hardly say that Miss Forster has 
omitted anything which might have made her work more 


1 It wjll be remembered that the dial plate of Johnson’s watch was 
inscribed with words from St. John xi. 9. Compare Prayers and 
Meditations, p. 148. 
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attractive. ~The immense eben which es must have ex- 
pended upon the books will be inferred by the reader in the 
course of our review of their contents. They are handsome 
and appropriate in appearance, convenient in size, excel- 
lently printed, and equipped with every desirable form of 
index for easy reference—a matter of the first importance in 
a work of this kind. We have applied a great many search- 
ing tests of various kinds to the books, and we are able to 
say with confidence that they will not disappoint, we do not 
say only the general reader of good literature, but persons 
also of expert knowledge in ecclesiastical lore, such as those 
whose names are to be found in a list of subscribers at the 
close of the third volume. We may indeed go further, and 
say that Miss Forster has provided all of us with an excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive work. 

Some familiar words of St. Augustine, quoted also by 
Hooker, are fitly chosen for the title-page: ‘We build not 
temples unto our martyrs as unto gods, but memorials unto 
dead men, whose spirits with God are still living ;’ and before 
we reach the preface our eye rests upon a page which is 
devoted to the fine passage from the apocryphal book of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, which 
begins with ‘ Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers 
that begat us.’! 


' Ecclus. xliv. 1-10, The whole chapter is used, as the Rev. D. 
Macleane telJs us, for the first lesson at Evensong on the day of the 
commemoration of the founders and benefactors of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. The form of prayer now used on that occasion was first used 
only in 1893, but the earlier statutes of the College provide for such a 
commemoration. The second lesson is Heb. xi. ver. 13-end; the proper 
Psalms are cxlv-vii. At the end of the suffrages after the Creed is said : 

Priest. The Just shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 

People. And they shall fear no evil report. 

Priest. The souls of the Righteous are in the hands of God. 

People. And no torment shall touch them. 

Before the prayer of St. Chrysostom a special Collect is' said : 
Eternal God, the Life and the Resurrection of all them that Sete in 
Thee, always to be praised as well for the Dead as for those that are 
alive ; we give Thee most hearty thanks for our Founders, Thomas 
Tesdale and Richard Wightwick, and all other our Benefactors, by whose 
munificence we are here brought up to Godliness and the studies of good 
learning; beseeching Thee that we, well using all these Thy blessings 
to the praise and honour of Thy holy name, may at length be brought to 
the immortal glory of the Resurrection ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ See A History of Pembroke College, pp. 185, 516 (Oxford His- 
torical Society, vol. xxxiii). We are not here concerned with the question 
of the legal authority of this form of prayer, but refer to it as an interest- 
ing specimen of Anglican doctrine and practice in regard to a particular 
subject. 
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Miss Forster truly observes that ‘the bond of association 
between our churches and the names of the saints is cne that 
is very precious to many of us.’ But when we ask what is 
the precise significance of that association, we do not meet 
with any very clear answer from the Church of England. 
The Catholic Church in England has repudiated, and the 
well-nigh unanimous voice of her members continues to 
repudiate, with a growing intensity of conviction that nothing 
can shake, the authority of the Roman Bishop, who alone 
now claims to say who is to be technically described as a 
saint. There is nothing in the Anglican formularies to 
justify the belief that any particular parish or building in it 
is the recipient of any conscious patronage from the saint 
after whom it may be called. Prayer to such a saint, or to 
any saint, has been entirely cut out from the Prayer Book, 
and is, as we hold, emphatically condemned in the Articles, 
There is no indication on the part of the Church of England 
that her members are doing well in asking God for the benefit 
of the intercession of any particular saint. This is the Anglican 
position, and we are not complaining about it at all.! On the 
contrary, we rejoice in it, because we believe it to be the true 
position, but we refer to it to justify our declaration that the 
bond of association of which Miss Forster speaks is, first of 
all, connected with convenience of nomenclature, and then, 
as the black letter saints’ days in the Prayer Book, with 
fruitful lessons of comfort and encouragement which the lives 
of the saints contain. Miss Forster has paid particular 
attention to the proportion and local distribution of dedication 
names, and shows that much more may be learned in this 
way than might be at first sight supposed. We need not 
point out to parish priests the duty of learning all that can 
be learned about the history of the saint after whorn their 
church is called, as well as the history of the building itself, 
in order that they may avail themselves of those most precious 
opportunities of imparting information and instruction which 
arise when they invite strangers to inspect the sacred building 
under their guidance. But we may perhaps say that there 
is no more happy occasion for showing outsiders what a 
welcome the Church is ready to give them, and we are sure 
that more might often be made of it. There are some dedi- 


' We enlarged upon this topic in our review of Dr. Mortimer’s Catholic 
Faith and Practice in No. 95, p. 171. For a modern statement of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of invocation, see Father Procter’s work on 
The Catholic Creed (Art and Book Company), pp. 264-76. In Dr. 
Mortimer’s work the subject is discussed in vol. ii. pp. 393-410. 
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cation names. which present no difficulty in explanation at 
all, and among them are the names of those churches which 
are associated directly with one or all of the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, or All Saints, or All Angels collectively, or 
one or more of the saints of Holy Scripture. There are also 
of course many saints in English Church dedications whose 
history is accurately known, and forms a noble page in the 
chronicles of the Church of Christ. But there are many others 
whose names are familiar from constant use, but about whom 
our knowledge is very slender, whose history is semi-legendary, 
and whose figures are so dimly seen through the mist of ages 
that we look almost entirely in vain when we try to imagine 
what manner of men they were. However curious we may 
be, however industrious in the collection of facts—and in these 
respects it would be difficult to surpass Miss Forster’s in- 
dustry—we have to confess in many cases that knowledge is 
small, and that it is difficult to obtain it. Many of us lack 
time and opportunity for the labour of acquisition, and are 
grateful to have in a convenient form some of the results of 
the study bestowed by historians and archzologists upon 
these various saints and their English memorials. 

There are no less than six hundred distinct forms of dedi- 
cation names in England, but this number includes the 
dedications to the Holy Trinity, and to our Lord, and in 
honour of the great festivals of the Church. In this number 
are also reckoned the double dedications and different forms 
of the same name. After making allowance for all these the 
number of individual saints is reduced to about three hundred 
and seventy, including five saints in the present Prayer Book 
Kalendar after whom no churches arenamed. This computa- 
tion, which shows how many biographies Miss Forster under- 
took to compile, includes the Isle of Wight, but does not 
enter into Wales, the Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands. In 
this way the dedications of about fourteen thousand churches 
are accounted for. Although the list of saints is small as 
compared with what it might be, and amounts indeed only to 
one-sixth of the saints named in Mr. Baring Gould’s extensive 
collection, yet there is no one book hitherto known to us 
which includes all the strangely varied saints who have given 
their names to our churches. And, again, although the list 
is small compared with the whole even of the saints known 
by name alone, yet our loss is rather a loss of individual 
saints than in any special type of sanctity. Much hidden 
history, no small amount of theology, and a great many 
small personal experiences which illustrate what Archbishop 
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Benson called ‘the continuity of good,’ lie around the names 
of this chosen list. Miss Forster most rightly has not con- 
fined her list to pre-Reformation dedications, and thus has 
made her work an illustration both of the continuity and 
Reformation of the Church, of the claim of the Church of 
England to a living share in the heritage of the Saints, and of 
the decisive repudiation of un-Catholic accretions by which 
the witnesses to the grace of God had come to be regarded 
as intercessors to whom prayer could be addressed. In the 
arrangement of the biographies Miss Forster has pursued a 
plan of natural association, and has grouped the different 
saints as far as possible according to their respective orders 
and classes, instead of following a strict chronological sequence 
which had little to commend it for her purpose. Without 
taking account of all the minor differences of local spelling, 
Miss Forster has wisely followed the stereotyped usage of the 
different churches themselves, rather than a pedantic form of 
orthography. Some general remarks may be made upon the 
more technical parts of the work. The space required for 
elaborate appendices has been generously given. The whole 
of the third volume, with the exception of one page of ex- 
planations and abbreviations of terms used and a list of the 
subscribers, is occupied with three appendices, which furnish 
a complete guide to the whole work. The first appendix is 
called a statistical summary of dedications ; and as well as 
serving the purpose of an index by printing the saints in 
alphabetical order, it shows in a tabular form the relative 
popularity of the various names at different periods, namely 
before the Reformation, in the eighteenth century, and in the 
two halves of the century now drawing to a close. The 
second appendix contains a list of the parishes, district 
churches, and chapelries not yet made parochial, throughout 
England with their several counties and dioceses, the saints 
to whom their respective churches are ascribed, and the 
period to which their churches belong. This list is primarily 
based upon the Clergy List for 1896, but has been largely 
modified from other sources. The third appendix, which is 
practically the second appendix reversed for the sake of 
convenience, gives an alphabetical list of saints, and under 
them the several parishes in which their churches are found. 
The reader must bear in mind that the periods to which 
churches are assigned in these appendices refer only to the 
origin of the dedication name, and are in no way concerned 
with the date of the structure to which that name is attached. 
The difficulty of the inquiry is much increased by the 
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prevalence of the formal or casual practice of rededication. 
This practice is illustrated by, if in all cases it does not 
thoroughly account for, the existing discrepancies in the two 
important eighteenth-century works which are the basis of all 
the later books on Church Dedications, and which are shortly 
quoted as Ecton’s Thesaurus and Bacon’s Liber Regis. Both 
these compilers held official positions as ‘receivers’ of 
ecclesiastical moneys, and therefore may be presumed to have 
had special opportunities for acquiring information on our 
subject. The full title of Ecton’s work, which was published 
in the middle of the century, was Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesias- 
ticarum, and although the dedications were revised by an 
archzologist of note, Dr. Browne Willis, there are unfortunately 
many blank places where professedly the dedication names 
ought to be. Bacon’s work was issued in 1786, and its second 
title is the same as Ecton’s. The two works have nearly the 
same scope. Bacon reproduced with additional matter the 
manuscript returns made by the Commissioners of Henry VIII. 
in 1534 touching the names, condition, and value of all the 
churches and benefices throughout England. It is one great 
merit of Miss Forster’s work that she shows how the blanks 
in Ecton’s and Bacon’s works have been filled up by careful 
research in many cases. Medizval wills, the subsidiary help 
of the date of a local fair or feast variously computed accord- 
ing to the Old or New Style, and miscellaneous ancient 
documents have afforded often unexpected clues in searching 
for a lost dedication name. An exhaustive examination of 
Diocesan Records of course involves labour which is far 
beyond the power of any one person. Miss Forster specially 
names the Zruro Diocesan Kalendar as a wonderful little 
compilation that shows how much lost knowledge can be 
recovered by the careful investigation of local feasts, but we 
have hitherto had no book that deals with English dedications 
as a whole in the thorough and scholarly fashion of Rees’s 
Welsh Saints. The work which has been done by Precentor 
Venables, Mr. Thomas Kerslake, the Rev. C. Boase, Mr. 
W. C. Borlase, Canon Raine, and Canon Jackson is scattered 
about in archzological journals, pamphlets, and manuscript 
indexes. But Miss Forster from such sources as these has 
collected more than four hundred dedications supposed to 
have been lost, and has incorporated them in her present 
work, She still has to deplore that about five hundred 
churches remain anonymous. We are, however, persuaded 
that her claim of conscientious and careful labour will be 
cordially recognized by the readers of her work, and if, as is 
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no doubt the case, she is much indebted to local knowledge 
supplied by clergymen and others in all parts of the country, 
there yet remains much for which Miss Forster herself 
deserves our grateful thanks—her close comparative study 
of a multitude of small separate facts, her excellent plan, and 
her unwearied industry in arranging the details under each 
head in the most convenient manner. 

A short note on the references used serves the purpose of 
a bibliographical list, and is followed in the first volume by a 
table of contents and two parallel Kalendars showing the 
Saints and Festivals commemorated by the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Dedications of English Churches. The first 
chapter, on the saints of the Anglican Kalendar in general, 
compares our existing Kalendar with those which preceded 
it, for example with the eighth-century Kalendar supposed 
to have been drawn up by Bede,! and with the kalendars now 
used in the Irish and Scotch Episcopal Churches. 

Miss Forster does not forget that the dedication names 
were a great offence to Hooker’s Puritan opponents, and 
gives the necessary reference to the Lcclestastical Polity? 
where objections to the use of them are satisfactorily answered. 
Purely accidental designations are rare, and in the answers 
to the inquiry why such and such particular names were 
chosen lie many various details of information. Among the 
reasons which have in practice determined special dedications 
Miss Forster names local influences, foreign connexions, 
chance associations, favourite legends, and personal predi- 
lections of the founders (i. 6). Very rightly the ‘ dedications 
to the Deity’ are first considered, and with the reminder 
that all churches are consecrated unto none but the Lord 
only Miss Forster tells us that 505 churches have dedications 
to the Saviour, 7 to the Holy Ghost, and 636 to the Holy 
Trinity. Of the first kind 373 are called Christ Church, 
80 bear the name of the ‘Holy Saviour,’ and 4o that of 
Emmanuel. To these should be added the dedications 
which are connected with the life of our Lord, among which 
are 72 churches named after the ‘Holy Cross,’ 21 after 
the ‘ Holy Rood,’ and 10 in memory of the Ascension. It is 
perhaps not without significance that our fathers dedicated 
churches to the Cross and Sepulchre, and we rather dedicate 

1 On the meaning of‘ Kalendarium defunctorum’ see Plummer’s Bede, 
ii. 227 ; and for comments on the passages in Bede which refer in various 
ways to the dedication of churches, see Bright’s Chapters of Early 
English Church History, under ‘ Dedication of Churches,’ in the Index 


(3rd edit.). 
2 Book v. chap. xiii. 
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them to the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord (i. 36). 
Of the churches connected by name with the holy Angels 
more than 700 are called after St. Michael, or St. Michael 
and All Angels, and there are fifteen dedications to St. 
Gabriel. That is to say, about one church in every nineteen 
is thus associated with the Angelic host. But one in every 
six is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mother of our Lord, 
or, if we reckon only the pre-Reformation churches, one in five. 
These churches, in number more than 2,000, range from the 
stately cathedrals of Lincoln and Salisbury down to humble 
chapelries, and with these dedications to her blessed memory 
must be mentioned thirteen in commemoration of her 
‘ Assumption,’ twelve of her Nativity, and the double, triple, 
and fourfold dedications in which her name is included 
(iii. 6-9). The dedications to other scriptural saints naturally 
follow, and here Miss Forster devotes a special chapter to 
the four great names of St. Peter and St. Paul, St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. The use of these 
names shows what curious fluctuations of feeling towards 
these various saints have come out in different periods. The 
pre-Reformation churches dedicated to St. Peter outnumber 
those to the other three saints all put together. But in the 
nineteenth century we find that St. Peter occupies the third 
place, after St. John the Evangelist and St. Paul, and, as 
Miss Forster says, we at once feel that the change is not 
accidental. These same saints also illustrate some of the 
difficulties of the subject of dedications, for we have 
‘St. Paul’ standing either for the Apostle or for the sweet but 
retiring personality of the Northumbrian Apostle Paulinus, 
and some of the dedications to St. John are inextricably 
confounded between the forerunner and the beloved disciple 
of our Lord. Miss Forster gives herself and us the pleasure 
of including in her narrative of the dedications to St. Peter 
Matthew Arnold’s rendering of the beautiful legend of the 
foundation of Westminster Abbey, which the first of the 
Apostles ‘ with light did consecrate,’ 


‘That new Minster in the matted fen 
The world-famed Abbey by the westering Thames.’ 


There are over 900 churches dedicated to St. Peter alone, 
and nearly 300 more to St. Peter and St. Paul jointly. To 
St. Paul alone there are about 320 dedications, and of these 
churches seven-eighths have been built since the Reformation. 
In fact the number of unquestioned ancient dedications given 
in honour of St. Paul is little more than a dozen, The oldest 

VOL. L.—-NO, G cc 
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and the most famous of these deserves to be mentioned in 
Bede’s own words, who says that ‘ King Ethelbert built the 
church of St. Paul, in the city of London, where [Mellitus] 
and his successors should have their episcopal see.’! Of about 
1,100 churches which bear the name of St. John, Miss 
Forster assigns 576 to St. John the Baptist, and 533 to St. 
John the Evangelist (i. 51). More than 2,000 churches are 
dedicated to cther Apostles and Evangelists, St. Andrew’s 
name being used in 690 cases. St. James the Great has 551 
churches, and St. Bartholomew comes next with 187, or, 
including two churches of St. Nathanael, 189. St. Mary 
Magdalene with 202 churches, and St. Stephen with 124 
absorb the majority of the 345 dedications which use the 
names of ‘other Scriptural saints.’ It is curious that in 
recent years the diocese of Liverpool has displayed originality 
in the use of scriptural dedication names, and has chosen 
St. Timothy, St. Titus, and St. Philemon. 

First among the traditional saints is placed St. Anne, the 
grandmother of our Lord, with seventy-seven dedications, 
and her peculiar place in tradition is only resembled by that 
of St. Petronilla, the supposed daughter of St. Peter, or, as 
Miss Forster rather supposes, ‘an unknown Roman maiden 
of the beginning of the second century’ (i. 104), who has 
given her name to one church at Whepstead in Suffolk. 
Among the virgin martyrs St. Catherine is chosen for dedica- 
tions far more frequently than any of her companions except 
St. Margaret of Antioch, and gives her name to eighty 
churches. St. Margaret, whose name is found in 256 cases, 
is discussed in a separate chapter, in connection with her two 
namesakes, St. Margaret of Scotland and Lady Margaret of 
Richmond. There is but little to be added to Miss Forster’s 
account of the ‘ uncanonized Countess of Richmond,’ to whom 
both Oxford and Cambridge, and especially Cambridge, owe 
so much; but some literary embellishment would have been 
welcome in the case of the other Margarets.? This part of 
the subject is completed by a chapter on ‘the white host of 

1 Bede, ii. 3. Mr. Plummer gives a reference to show that an altar 
on the site of Edwin’s baptism at York was dedicated to St. Paul (ii. 102), 
and further illustrations of the regard for St. Paul in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church will be found in Mr, Plummer’s Index (ii. 508). 

* For St. Margaret of Antioch we are glad of the opportunity once 
more to call attention to Dean Milman’s Zhe Martyr of Antioch (London, 
1822), and for St. Margaret of Scotland, see Dr. Bright’s lines in Jona 
and other Verses. Dean Church called her ‘the noble and saintly 
Margaret(Sz. Anselm, p. 243), and Principal Shairp said that ‘ No name 


of equal beauty or of deeper interest appears on the whole roll of 
Scotland’s worthies.’ See the Church Quarterly Review, No. 52, p. 494. 
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martyrs ’—a title suggested of course by the ‘candidatus’ of 
the Te Deum. Among the martyrs there mentioned, of 
Milan and Rome, of Gaul and Africa, the most popular, for 
dedication purposes, is St. Faith, after whom twenty-four 
churches are named. 


And the secret of their conquest 
Let Thy Kingdom’s record tell ; 
*Twas the old Faith once delivered, 
Scorned so oft, and proved so well ; 
They adored Thee, God Incarnate, 
They believed in heaven and hell.! 


Among the soldier-saints, after St. George and St. Martin, 
who are discussed in other chapters, and St. Alban, whom 
art represents as a soldier, the name of St. Maurice stands 
first, and appears in the dedications of eight churches. St. 
Sebastian has two. The lesser medical saints are most pro- 
minently represented by St. Julian with seven dedications, 
though there is great doubt whether these seven really are 
named after St. Julian the Hospitaller (i. 165). The child 
saints are headed by the Holy Innocents with fifteen dedica- 
tions, which might have been appropriately discussed in the 
Scriptural section of the work. St. Kenelm has nine churches, 
and St. Pancras seven. St. Rumbald also has seven, if we 
identify St. Romald with him, and add the stately old church 
of Romaldkirk in Teesdale to his list,as Miss Forster is 
disposed to do (i. 172). The legend of St. Christopher is told 
in a separate chapter in Dean Stanley’s version, and there 
are seven churches in his honour. A longer chapter still is 
separately devoted to St. Helen, whose real stronghold is 
Lincolnshire. Out of the 117 called after her name Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire contain about sixty. With her also 
should of course be connected the ninety churches dedicated 
to the Holy Cross or Holy Rood. The dedications to the 
Fathers of the Church, both in the period before the Reforma- 
tion and afterwards, are surprisingly few in number. If we 
omit the popular St. Martin,’ who is introduced with his 160 
dedications into another section on the French Bishops, and 
St. Gregory the Great, ‘our father who sent us baptism,’ with 
twenty-eight ancient and one modern dedication, there is no 
Father of the Church whose dedications amount to double 
figures except St. Clement of Rome, who has thirty-five 

1 From the hymn for a martyr’s day in Dr. Bright’s Hymns and other 
Verses, p. 86. 


? On the popularity of St. Martin in the British Isles, see Plummer’s 
Bede, ii. 43, and under ‘ Martin’ in the Index. 


CcCc2 
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ancient and twenty modern dedications.' It is strange that 
no pre-Reformation churches were dedicated to St. Ignatius 
or St. Polycarp or St. Athanasius, to St. Chrysostom or St, 
Ambrose; but it is gratifying that at least one church in 
modern times has been named after each of the first three of 
these illustrious saints, and as many as five after each of the 
last two. There are but five of the Bishops of Rome who 
are commemorated in the names of our churches, and only 
the names of St. Clement and St. Gregory have been at all 
popularly used in this way. We need not perhaps altogether 
regret that St. Cyril of Alexandria is not included in our 
English list, magnificent champion of orthodoxy though he 
was, but we truly deplore the omission of St. Leo, and, we may 
add, St. Cyril of Jerusalem. Miss Forster’s biography of St. 
Gregory may be mentioned as a very satisfactory sample of 
her judicious allotment of space, as well as of her powers of 
selection from copious materials. Not more than half a 
dozen Archbishops of Canterbury find a place in the list of 
dedications, and St. Thomas of Canterbury outnumbers the 
rest with seventy churches. He is followed by St. Augustine 
with fifty-seven, and at a considerable distance by St. Dun- 
stan with eighteen. St. Alphege has six, and we may justly 
say deserves more. St. Anselm has three. The Archbishops 
of York are represented by Wilfrid? with forty-five churches, 
and by St. Paulinus and St. John of Beverley with six each. 
In her account of Paulinus Miss Forster speaks, erroneously 
as we hold,’ of Tiovulfingacester as ‘near to what is now 
Southwell,’ and in another sentence might be supposed to 
suggest that ‘ Lindsey’ stands for the whole of Lincolnshire 
instead of a ‘riding’ or ‘part’ of it (i. 367, 369). The 
splendour of Wilfrid does not blind Miss Forster to his 
faults, nor does she forget his troubles. As she truly observes, 
even those who most resent his vehemence and his intolerance 
‘are forced to admire his stedfastness of purpose, his 
invincible courage, his brilliant versatility.’ And it is pro- 
bably true that he was more attractive in his years of 
adversity than in his brief intervals of prosperity. About a 
dozen other English Bishops are commemorated by dedica- 
tions. Of these St. Cuthbert is included among the hermit 
saints with eighty-five dedications ; and St. Aidan, with thirteen 

1 So on p. 191 (vol. i.). But on p. 275 fifty-six churches in all are 
allotted to St. Clement. 

2 Wilfred (i. 52) is a misprint. 

3 See' our detailed examination of the evidence for Torksey and not 


Littleborough, much less Southwell, in the Church Quarterly Revicw, 
No. 85, p. 124; compare No. 89, p. 8. 
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dedications, shares a chapter on North-country missionaries 
with St. Kentigern and St. Ninian. The only English 
bishops whose names have been popular in dedications are 
St. Swithun with fifty-four churches, and St. Chad with forty- 
one. Miss Forster aiso refers to the churches erected to 
commemorate the name and work of Bishops Ridley, Ryder, 
and Lightfoot (ii. 498-9). It is perhaps surprising that only 
three churches have been dedicated to the popular St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, of whom an excellent sketch is given (i. 423-9). 
A greater number of French than of English bishops is com- 
memorated, but not one of them, except St. Martin, has half 
as many dedications as St. German with twelve churches. 
The list of other foreign bishops is small, but includes St. 
Nicholas with 397 dedications, a token of the popularity of 
the Archbishop of Myra, the patron saint of sailors, and of 
children too, though many of them do not know that Santa 
Claus is he. Small, too, is the list of ‘ Priests and Deacons’ 
who have no other special claim for classification, but St. 
Laurence has 228 dedications. Among the founders of 
religious orders St. Benedict alone has more than one dedica- 
tion, and fourteen churches only are named after him. The 
list of abbots and monks is a little longer, but there are here 
no popular names except St. Giles with 144 churches, and 
St. Botolph with sixty-one. St. Hygbald’s local fame led to 
the dedication of four churches in his name, but, as we have 
formerly said,' he remains obscure, and was perhaps identical 
with an abbot of Bardney of that name. The bones found 
beneath the altar of Hibaldstow Church in this century were 
supposed to be his. The Venerable Bede, whom Miss 
Forster has included among ‘abbots and monks,’ deserved 
more than the three churches which are dedicated to him. 
We cannot understand why more has not been made of him 
as a pattern to the students of theological colleges, and for 
our part we should have preferred to see him represented in 
the east window of the beautiful chapel of Cuddesdon Ccllege 
before any of the saints who find a place there, as a historical 
embodiment of the hymn ‘Lord of Life, prophetic Spirit,’ 
which Mr. Keble wrote for the college. We are glad to see 
that Miss Forster at all events heartily appreciates his most 
venerable and truly English character. At the head of ‘the 
hermit saints’ stands, numerically, St. Leonard with 162 
dedications. We have already mentioned St. Cuthbert and 
St. Botolph. Of the rest St. Guthlac has eight churches, and 


1 The Church Quarterly Review, No. 85, p. 125. The number of 
churches in his name is four, and not three as there stated. 
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the great St. Anthony seven. A separate chapter is appro- 
priately devoted to ‘the apostles of Ireland and Scotland,’ 
Nine English churches are dedicated to St. Patrick, and twelve 
to St. Columba. The excellent account of these two famous 
saints is followed by chapters on St. Bridget and her country- 
women, and St. David and his associates. Twenty-one 
churches commemorate the name of St. Bridget or Bride, and 
twenty-four are connected with St. David. Among his 
associates the most popular in dedication names are St. Cadoc 
with eight churches, and St. Teilo with seven. Miss Forster 
is inclined to identify St. Aldate with Eldad, a pupil of St. 
Illtyd (ii. 181), An obscure section of our subject is illus- 
trated by the dedications to the children of Brychan, about 
twenty in number, according to the Welsh and Cornish lists, 
which Miss Forster discusses under the title of ‘a sainted 
royal family’ (ii. 237). Only one of these, St. Nectan, has as 
many as three churches in his honour. <A similar chapter is 
that on Irish and Welsh saints in Cornwall (ii. 260). Here 
St. Petroc has fourteen churches, and St. Piran five. The 
little company of ‘the saints of Lesser Britain’ or the 
Armorican peninsula is represented by about eighteen 
dedications, of which St. Wynwalloc has four, and St. Melan 
three. England’s proto-martyr, St. Alban, is fitly com- 
memorated in twenty-five churches. Of the English kings, 
St. Oswald has sixty-two dedications, St. Edmund sixty-one, 
St. Ethelbert fifteen, and St. Edward the Confessor fourteen. 
Five churches are named after King Charles I., but not one 
after the uncanonized Alfred. An attractive chapter is 
devoted to ‘Saxon ladies of high degree’ (ii. 349). St. Hilda 
stands at the head of the list with eighteen churches, and is 
followed by St. Edith of Polesworth with sixteen, and St. 
Werburga with ten. St. Wendreda of Marchand St. Walstan 
of Bawburgh are examples of local benefactors who are 
locally commemorated in the eastern counties (ii. 421). 
Among three missionaries to Germany the great St. Boniface 
on all accounts claims the most important place, and has six 
dedications. The Scandinavian saints are represented by St. 
Olave with thirteen churches and St. Magnus with three. 
St. Leonard of Reresby, with one doubtful dedication, 
has a short chapter to himself as ‘a Yorkshire cru- 
sader’ (ii. 461). St. George with 193 churches, and 
St. Denys with 38, share a chapter between them as the 
champions of England and France.'! St. Genevieve and St. 


: Gibbon, in his twenty-third chapter, derived an arid joy in con- 
fusing our St. George with the Arian George of Cappadocia. In Heylin’s 
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Radegund are two famous Frenchwomen, and are com- 
memorated in the dedications of two and three churches 
respectively, and a church is called after each of three ‘ sainted 
sisters of sainted brothers’—-St. Marcellina, St. Pega, and 
St. Adeline (ii. 492). A chapter is included on ‘memorial 
churches and churches for seafarers’ (ii. 497), and among 
churches of general dedication are 1,240 to All Saints, 
36 to All Hallows, and 21 to All Souls. The chapter 
on double dedications presents some curious combinations, 
and the carefully written account of ‘ lost, doubtful, spurious, 
and untraceable dedications’ (ii. 520) shows how many diffi- 
culties have beset Miss Forster’s path, how patiently she 
must have worked at many a tangled skein, and yet how 
much material remains for future labourers. In a brief con- 
cluding chapter some general reflexions are made upon the 
list of dedications. There are, as we have seen, some entire 
classes of saints which are but meagrely represented, and 
the roll stops abruptly in the thirteenth century, only to be 
resumed, in a partially satisfactory way, by the memorial 
churches of our owntime. Miss Forster looks forward in the 
future to an enlargement of the list, and to the revival of 
some ancient dedications. But the list as it stands does set 
forth the universal character of Christ’s Church, and repre- 
sents at all events a part of the treasures which grace has 
stored up in Christian souls. Our Prayer Book Kalendar 
and our Church dedications are a precious portion of our 
goodly inheritance in the Church of England, and a call to 
us to join with Bishop Andrewes in the words of praise which 
Miss Forster appropriately quotes : 


‘For the all-glorious company of the Apostles, the Evangelists, 
the most noble army of the Martyrs, the Confessors, the assembly of 
Doctors, the Ascetics, for the beauty of the Virgins, for Infants the 
delight of the world, for their faith, their hope, their labours, their 
truth, their blood, their zeal, their diligence, their tears, their purity, 
their beauty, glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee, glory to Thee 
who didst glorify them’ (ii. 567). 


As Newman said in his sermon for All Saints’ Day, it is 
a ‘blessed company’ which ‘ meets the Christian pilgrim in 
the services of the Church,’ and, we may add, in its dedications, 
and we cannot count the dust of Jacob or number the fourth 


Life of St. George, on a page before the title-page, there are two pictures 
of St. George ; in one he is standing on a dragon, and underneath are 
the words ‘ Projectus est magnus ille draco,’ and below the other is ‘ Hac 
gloria est omnibus sanctis.’ The use made of the legend of St. George 
in fiction is illustrated by a passage in John Inglesant, pp. 366-8. 
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part of our spiritual Israel.' In the company of the Saints 
at any rate we can all of us move in good society, and profit 
thereby.? In their lives the Church tells her children of their 
elder brothers and sisters who have gone before, as a wise 
and tender mother speaks to her little ones of the older 
members of the family, and shows them memorials of their 
lives and ways 
True indeed it is 
That they whom death has hidden from our sight 
Are worthiest of the mind’s regard,* 


and that ‘to faith the dead are living, working, praying 
friends, whom nothing but the dulness of sense hides from 
sight.’ 4 And ‘if we love still those we lose, can we altogether 
lose those we love?’® We do well to cherish such thoughts 
as these which arise when we peruse the list of our Church 
dedications and think of our departed friends. They help us 
to enter into the reality of the Communion of Saints, that 
law of joy whereby the eternal kingdom is bound together by 
common will and mutual energy. They prepare us for the 
Beatific Vision of God, where ‘beneath His feet His chosen 
jewels form a lustrous ring,’® for the fulfilment of that 
glorious description of the crowning of the Saints by the Son 
of God which forms the striking conclusion of a chapter in 
the books of Esdras.’ But as we recall the brave deeds of 
those who have stood up for God in the high places of the 
field, we must not forget the nameless saints. ‘The growing 
good of the world is greatly dependent on unhistoric acts, 
and that things are not so ill with you and me as they might 
have been is half owing to the number who have lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.’ ® 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, ii. 394. 2 Ps, xviii. 25. 

3 Wordsworth, Zhe Pastor. 

4 Liddon, Easter Sermons, i. 238. 

*> Thackeray, Zhe Newcomes, p. 461. 

® Bright’s ova, p. 47. 7 2 Esdras, ii. 42-8. 

* George Eliot, last words of Middlemarch ; comp. Eccles. ix. 14, 15. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE BISHOP OF RIPON ON THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A Popular History of the Church of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By WILLIAM BoyD CAR- 
PENTER, Bishop of Ripon. (London, 1900.) 


THE Bishop of Ripon is, in our opinion, one of the best 
preachers and public speakers now living; it is a real treat 
to listen to him. But zon omnia possumus omnes, and it is 
no derogation to his merits as an orator to say that he 
mistakes his ré/e when he appears as an historian. Indeed, 
it is very rare to find the two parts combined in one individual ; 
for the same qualities which enable a man to be successful in 
the one capacity are hindrances to his success in the other. 
There is a well-known story of a preacher who submitted a 
sermon he was about to deliver to the criticism of a friend. 
He received it back with a comment to this effect: ‘The 
first time I read it I liked it very much; the second time I 
liked it less; and the third time I did not like it at all.’ 
‘You forget,’ was the shrewd reply, ‘that the congregation 
will only hear it once.’ What is most effective at the first 
hearing will often not bear the ordeal of being read and 
criticized in cold blood. The fire, energy, and enthusiasm 
which are invaluable to the orator are dangerous to the 
historian. Even those who have won their spurs in both 
fields would probably have been more successful in one if 
they had not succeeded in the other. Take, for example, 
Lord Macaulay, who was almost equally renowned for his 
speaking and for his writing; but if he had been less of an 
orator he would probably have been more impartial as an 
historian ; he would not have written history as if he were 
an advocate holding a brief for one side. Mr. Gladstone, 
again, was a wonderful speaker, and a very good historical 
essayist ; but people complained that some of his speeches 
were too much like essays ; and some of his essays have too 
much of the diffuseness of the orator. Viscount Bolingbroke 
had the reputation of being the most magnificent of orators, 
and made his mark as a writer; but one can hardly read any 
of his writings now without feeling that they are too tawdry 
and artificial to be really good. And a far greater and better 
man than Lord Bolingbroke, Edmund Burke, was a splendid 
speaker and a splendid writer ; but we all know what was 
said of the man 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing when they thought of dining. 
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This prelude is intended as a sort of apology for venturing 
to criticize a bishop at all, and especially a bishop who is so 
admirable in his own proper intellectual field as Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter ; but we are sure that he would himself admit 
that, if he descends into the arena he must expect to be 
treated like any other combatant. Indeed, it is particularly 
necessary to deal with a book written by a bishop without 
fear or favour ; for such is the perversity of human nature 
that people who show no respect for the office—which they 
ought to do, are apt to regard an individual bishop's 
utterances on all sorts of subjects as oracular—which they 
ought zo¢ to do. So, respectfully, we trust, but quite faith- 
fully and impartially, we deal with the Bishop’s book just as 
if it were the book of any other man. He calls it a popular 
history, and the epithet is well chosen, not only in the sense 
in which he doubtless uses it, viz. as a history intended for 
the people generally rather than for specialists, but also as 
prophetic of the result of its publication. The book will, 
no doubt, be ‘ popular,’ and on some accounts deservedly so. 
It is written in an easy, pleasant style, which is sure to be 
attractive ; it requires no deep thought ; it offends no popular 
prejudices ; it shows a kindly, genial, liberal spirit. Shall 
we be accused of cynicism if we venture to add that its very 
defects as a history will form one of the elements of its 
popularity ? Over and over again we have been tempted to 
exclaim while reading it, ‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est 
pas—l’histoire ;’ but the general reader likes magnificence 
better than history ; the real seeker after truth will find much 
to be desired ; but the real seeker after truth and the general 
reader are very different sorts of persons, and the latter 
prefers vague generalities and lofty sentiments, which he w¢// 
find here, to a patient investigation of facts, which he will 
not find. 

To come to details. The subject, as the title-page tells 
us, extends ‘from the earliest times to the present day ’—a 
stupendous subject to be dealt with in less than five hundred 
not very long pages! One would have thought that the utmost 
economy of space would have been necessary to secure any- 
thing like adequate treatment ; but our author can find space 
for a vast number of reflections de guolibet ente et quibusdam 
alits. The consequence is that there are omissions in every 
part of the book which remind us of the play of Hamlet with 
the character of Hamlet omitted. This is especially noticeable 
in the eafly part ; and this brings us to another point. Our 
author tells us in his Preface that he has ‘ tried to describe in 
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approximately just proportion the influences under which the 
national Church has grown up.’ Now let us see what his 
idea of ‘approximately just proportion’ is. The history of 
the Church of England extends, speaking roughly, over a 
period of thirteen hundred years. The first chapter is intro- 
ductory, the second deals with the British Church, which is 
quite rightly treated with great brevity. So the real history 
of the English Church begins with Chapter III., with the 
date 597 A.D. When we have reached page 163 we have 
come to the date 1509 A.D.; in other words, I50 pages are 
deemed enough to deal with 912 years of the eventful history, 
while 332 pages are devoted to the remaining 388 years! 
Thus, if we may apply the arithmetical test, the relative value 
of the post-Reformation period is more than six to one greater 
than that of the pre-Reformation period !—an estimate which 
seems to us to give outrageously disproportionate views of 
Church history. This is all the more unfortunate because the 
writer tells us that the book is especially intended for young 
people, and its pleasant, easy, unconventional style is admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose ; but early impressions are not 
easily effaced ; so the young people who take their sense of 
the proportions of history from this volume may go on to the 
end of their lives with these ill-proportioned views. Now 
observe the omissions. 

The young reader who derives his knowledge of English 
Church history from these pages will know little or nothing 
about the dates and circumstances of the foundation of the 
various dioceses—one of the pivot-points of the history ; 
little or nothing about the rise of the different monastic 
orders—Benedictine, Cistercian, Carthusian, Gilbertine, Pre- 
monstratensian, Augustinian, will be all one to him ; he will 
go away with the impression that there were only two orders 
of friars, for all but the Dominicans and Franciscans are 
entirely ignored ; he will have no idea that the first of our 
great divines, St. Anselm, ever wrote a line, for not a word is 
said about his literary work ; he will have no idea about the 
relationship of our great lawyer-king, Edward I., to our 
English Convocations, though this is a point which particularly 
wants clearing up; indeed, he will have the vaguest idea as 
to what a synod is, and none at all about the different kinds 
of synod ; for there is not the faintest hint given that there 
were three kinds, National, Provincial, and Diocesan. He 
will have the most misty and shadowy impressions about 
such great churchmen as St. Alphege, Lanfranc, St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, who are only referred to most cursorily ; and 
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none at all about St. Guthlac, about the two great prelates 
who are in reality the first two archbishops of York, Egbert 
and Albert, who really founded the school which produced 
Alcuin (to whom justice is done), about Gilbert Foliot, with- 
out mention of whom Becket’s history is strangely imperfect, 
about Thomas Bradwardine, certainly the most remarkable 
divine of his day ; for none of these names is so much as 
once mentioned. He will not have the least idea that there 
were three distinct stages in Wiclif’s career, for all but the 
last and shortest are entirely ignored; nor that Wiclif ever 
wrote a line except the translation of the Bible, for that is his 
only literary labour which is so much as named. He will 
know nothing at all about the rise of the collegiate system, 
and the different colleges, in our universities ; though these 
were essentially Church foundations, and formed a most 
important feature in the history of the later medizval Church. 
William of Wykeham, William of Waynflete, Henry Chichele, 
Richard Fleming, Thomas Rotheram, will be mere blanks 
to him. 

And what information the young reader does derive from 
these pages about the first thousand years or so of the history 
of his Church will not, to put it mildly, be of the most 
accurate description. Hewill gather that the ancient Britons 
were his ancestors; for our author speaks of ‘our British 
ancestors’ (p. 8)—an expression which seems to us about as 
accurate as if we were to tell our Australian colonists that 
the Maoris were ¢heiy ancestors. He will certainly conclude 
that ‘Cedda, a disciple of the British St. Finan’ (p. 32) and 
‘Cedd, bishop of the East Saxons’ (p. 34) were quite different 
persons ; for not only are they spelt differently and noticed 
separately, as if there were no connexion between them, in 
the text, but they appear under different headings in the 
Index. Is it possible that the writer himself is unaware of 
the fact that Cedd and Cedda were identical? It is a minor 
point, but it surely is not quite accurate to speak of ‘the 
British St. Finan ;’ at any rate Ce/tic would have been more 
correct. Again, the young reader would never gather that 
Cedd and Chad—Cedda and Ceadda—were two devoted 
brothers, for they are noticed quite separately : and again we 
are compelled to ask, Was the writer himself aware of the 
relationship? Indeed, there is, consciously or unconsciously, 
a grim sort of humour in his reference to St. Chad. ‘If, he 
writes, ‘ you visit Lichfield, you will hear about St. Chad’ (p. 
31). The young reader will certainly ave to visit Lichfield 
if he wants to hear about St. Chad, and has no other book to 
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refer to except the ‘ popular history ;’ for he will learn next 
to nothing about the great saint except about his death. 
Again, the close connexion between Grosseteste and the 
Franciscans is entirely ignored ; or rather, the only connexion 
between them is described in the words, ‘When in 1247 the 
Franciscan monks came over with a licence from the Pope to 
collect money, Grosseteste refused to aid them’ (p. 125). 
The term ‘Franciscan monks,’ by the way, is surely not 
accurate ; for a monk was one thing, a friar another ; how- 
ever, let that pass. But who would gather that from their 
first coming into England, Grosseteste had been the consis- 
tent patron and kind friend of the Franciscans—nay, at one 
time their przlector at Oxford? Once more, the horrible 
thought suggests itself, Was the writer himself ignorant of 
this? Again, our author, misled perhaps by the title De Viris 
religiosis, writes of the Statute of Mortmain (1279): ‘ This 
statute made it illegal to appropriate lands or tenements so 
that they should fall into the “dead hand ” of the Church’ (p. 
135); but this is not what the statute says. It runs: ‘No 
religious person, or any other person whatsoever, &c.’ It is 
just one of those little points in which a superficial inquirer 
would be sure to go wrong, but not, one would have hoped, a 
grave historian. 

In reading this book we passed with a sigh of relief from 
the medizval to the modern part ; ‘ Perhaps,’ we said to our- 
selves ‘the writer cut the first part uncommonly short because 
he felt that he was not quite at home in it; hitherto he has 
been “walking over fires hidden beneath the treacherous 
ashes ;” now he will guide us with the swift and sure step of 
one who is conscious of his safe footing.’ Alas! it was a fond 
hope, which was far from being realized! Greater fulness 
we certainly do get in the last 332 pages, which deal with 
388 years, than in the first 150, which deal with nearly a 
thousand ; but greater accuracy—No! On the contrary, the 
fuller details into which the writer enters gives scope for more 
inaccuracies, specimens (and only specimens) of which it is 
our unpleasant duty to point out. 

We have not gone far in the Reformation period before 
we come to the following: ‘The supremacy question put a 
strain upon the consciences of two of the best men of the 
time. Neither Sir Thomas More nor Bishop Fisher could 
bring themselves to take the oath of supremacy, which implied 
a belief in the validity of the king’s divorce’ (p. 179). We 
should have preferred to call it the oath of succession rather 
than the oath of supremacy; but, at any rate, it was not 
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the oath itself, but the preamble to it, which was the ‘crux’ 
at which they stumbled ; and Cranmer interceded for them 
with the king that they might be sworn to the Act alone 
without the preamble, in which case he was sure they would 
have submitted. This surely is not a trifle, considering the 
greatness of the men implicated. 

In his account of the First Prayer Book of King Ed- 
ward VI. the writer strangely underrates, nay entirely ignores, 
the immense pains which were taken by the Windsor divines. 
It is true that the exigencies of the times required them to 
bring the book out piecemeal ; but we really cannot under- 
stand anyone investigating the matter and coming to the 
conclusion that they did their work hastily, and without 
mature deliberation. In his account of the Second Prayer 
Book he minimizes, almost to the vanishing point, the foreign 
influences which were brought to bear upon its compilation. 
He quotes several times in his volume the words of the late 
Archdeacon Perry ; may we commend to his serious attention 
the remarks of that very competent historian on the two 
books? 

Passing now to the Elizabethan era, we find an entire 
omission of one of the two greatest theological works which 
then appeared. Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Ben 
Jonson, who hardly touched the sphere of theology at all, are 
noticed, but Jewel’s Apology is completely ignored. Again, 
in the Elizabethan and early Stuart periods no words are of 
more constant occurrence in connexion with Church matters 
than the words ‘recusant,’ ‘recusancy,’ and ‘ Popish recu- 
sancy ;’ but our author does not appear to have grasped their 
real meaning. ‘The laws against recusants [in the reign of 
James I], as they were called, were made more severe,’ he 
writes (p. 250), and in a note to the word recusants: ‘ This 
term was applied to those who refused to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the sovereign, or to conform to the established 
rites of the Church. The Popish recusant was one who 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope’ (zé.). But surely 
‘recusancy’ was a technical term, with a very definite 
meaning, and that not the meaning here assigned to it. ‘A 
recusant’ was anyone who refused, and a ‘ Popish recusant’ 
a Papist who refused ‘to go to church and to worship God 
after the manner of the Church of England. Mr. Wakeman 
puts the matter very pointedly and quite correctly when he 
writes : ‘ A recusant is a person who refuses to attend the ser- 
vices which the law prescribes. A separatist is a person who 
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attends services other than the law prescribes.’! Recusancy 
had, in itself, nothing to do with the supremacy of the Pope, 
or the supremacy of the sovereign. 

The glorification of Oliver Cromwell seems a strange 
topic for a Church historian, and the tolerant spirit of the 
great Protector a still stranger. ‘In the meantime, a man 
who had more force of character and greater sagacity than 
scores of theorists, was proving to England that religious 
toleration was both possible and wise’ (p. 284). ‘Cromwell 
did not care whether mene called themselves Baptists, or 
Independents, or Presbyterians. So long as they were good 
men and good soldiers they were welcome’ (2d.) ‘Crom- 
well’s disposition was towards religious toleration, &c.’ (p. 290). 
But there was another, not altogether insignificant, society 
besides those of the Baptists, Independents, and Presby- 
terians, a society in which our author holds high office, a 
society commonly called the Church of England ; and how did 
Cromwell’s ‘disposition towards religious toleration’ show 
itself to this society? A loyal Churchman should be the last 
man in the world to commend Cromwell’s tolerant spirit, for 
the Protector’s toleration of other religious communities only 
makes his intolerance of the Church all the more offensive. 

In describing the unwarrantable interference of James II. 
in the affairs of Magdalen College, Oxford, our author writes : 
‘The mastership was vacant, and he ordered the Fellows to 
elect Anthony Farmer, a Roman Catholic. The Fellows 
refused, and elected a Dr. Hough’ (p. 321). Now on this 
sentence we would remark: (1) That there is not, and 
never has been, such an office as ‘the mastership’ at 
Magdalen ; a Cambridge man cannot perhaps be expected 
to be so well acquainted with Oxford nomenclature as her 
own sons, but if he had really studied the voluminous 
literature connected with the Magdalen episode, in which the 
terms ‘president’ and ‘presidentship’ are repeated over and 
over again, he would never have made the slip ; (2) the words 
‘a Dr. Hough, implying that he was otherwise a totally 
unknown person, seem to show that the writer of them was 
quite innocent of the fact that ‘@ Dr. Hough,’ who was ¢hzs 
Dr. Hough, was afterwards a highly respected bishop for no 
less than fifty-three years, probably an unprecedented length 
of episcopate. 

Next we come to the Nonjurors, a subject which brings 


? An Intreduction to the History of the Church of England, p. 293, 
note. 
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us into sad trouble. Our author remarks of them: ‘The 
sought to set up a rival church which they pretended to believe 
was the only lawful church of the land’ [the italics are ours} 
(p. 330). Now it is only charitable, as we believe it is true, 
to conclude that the writer of these words has never studied 
the rather voluminous writings of the Nonjurors themselves 
on the subject, but has been content to take his information 
at second-hand—say, from Burnet. For we cannot imagine 
any man of ordinary intelligence and candour doubting the 
sincerity of the Nonjurors’ belief on this point. He would 
never have written that ‘they pretended to believe’ what the 
most cursory reader of their writings must see that they really 
did believe with all their hearts and souls, sacrificing, as a 
proof of their sincerity, all that flesh holds dear. Moreover, 
they give reasons for their belief—reasons which, from the 
point of view of churchmen in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, are exceedingly difficult to answer, 
though from the modern standpoint it is easy enough to do 
so. But this is just what we complain of; the author does 
not in the least throw himself into the mind of the period of 
which he writes, and no one can write history satisfactorily 
who does not. In the very next page (p. 331) we read: ‘A 
movement was set on foot to alter the Prayer Book, intro- 
ducing changes which would sanction prayers for the dead, a 
belief in purgatory [the italics are ours], and certain altera- 
tions inthe Communion Service.’ Here, again, in justice to 
our author, we are bound to believe that he has never gone to 
original authorities, but been content to take his views at 
second-hand, for we are quite sure that he is incapable of 
wilful misrepresentation. Indeed, there is internal evidence 
in the mere form in which he puts his statement that his 
method of acquiring information is what we have suggested. 
‘ Prayers for the dead, a belief in purgatory, avd certain altera- 
tions in the Communion Service,’ clearly implies that the two 
points specified are zo¢ in the Communion Service ; but they 
are in that service, as any one can see for himself if he looks 
at the Nonjuring Prayer Books. 

But now, as to the points themselves. Surely a Church 
historian must know the difference between Purgatory and 
Paradise, and the difference between prayers for the faithful 
departed (that is, as the First Reformed office beautifully 
expresses it, for those ‘which are departed hence from us with 
the sign of faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace’) and 
prayers for any souls suffering in Purgatory that they may be 
relieved from some of the punishment there being inflicted 
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upon them; and it is always the former kind of prayers, 
which does zo¢ imply a belief in Purgatory, not the latter 
kind, which does, that is found in the Nonjurors’ offices. But 
that there might be no mistake about the matter, the Non- 
jurors themselves in their writings called attention to the 
distinction. Take, for example, the following work, whose 
title tells its own tale: Zhe Doctrine of the Church of Rome 
concerning Purgatory proved to be Contrary to Catholic Tradi- 
tion, and inconsistent with the necessary Duty of Praying for 
the Dead, as practised in the Ancient Church, by Thomas 
Deacon, Priest,1718. It is ‘dedicated to the Very Reverend 
and Learned Thomas Brett, LL.D. There is something 
singularly interesting and apposite to our point in this work ; 
for it is written by the compiler of the second Nonjuring 
Prayer Book (1734) and dedicated to the man who, in our 
opinion, had most to do with the compilation of the first 
(1717-8). 

We have not quite done with the Nonjurors yet. We 
turn from the general body to an individual Nonjuror. Five 
and twenty years ago one would hardly have adduced mistakes 
about the saintly William Law as instances of insufficient 
knowledge on the part of a Church historian ; for Law then 
seemed to be consigned to the limbo of oblivion. But during 
the last quarter of a century there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest both in the life and in the writings of that 
very able and good man; and one would hardly have ex- 
pected a writer of Church history at this time of day to be 
at sea about two of the most famous of his works. This is 
how our author refers to them. ‘He [Law] had contributed 
a vigorous pamphlet to the Bangorian controversy’ (p. 387). 
Alas, poor Yorick! ‘A vigorous pamphlet’! What a de- 
scription of the famous Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 
which fill a goodly-sized volume, and which have lately been 
republished under the auspices of one of the most prominent 
divines of the day, Canon Gore! Again. ‘While at Putney 
William Law turned his attention to the mystics: he studied 
the writings of Behmen, Tauler, and Ruysbroek. The fruit 
of those studies was the appearance of a book which influenced 
for good the lives of thousands. This book, Zhe Serious 
Call, appeared in 1728’ (p. 367). Now, any one who is really 
acquainted with Law’s works can distinguish at a glance 
those written in his pre-mystic from those of his mystic stage ; 
and not one bears more obvious traces of having been written 
in the pre-mystic period than the Serious Call; his mysticism 
made him much more tender and human than he was when 
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he wrote that powerful but painfully severe masterpiece. As 
a matter of fact, he did not become a full-blown mystic until 
after he had read Behmen ; and so far is it from being true 
that the Serious Call was a fruit of his study of Behmen, that 
he never began to read Behmen until at least six years after 
he had published the Serious Call. By the way, it has long 
been a touchstone with us whether a man knows anything about 
Law to observe how he describes that work. If he writes 
‘The Serious Call, as if that were the title, and as many, 
including, alas! our author, do, we take no notice of what he 
says ; if he writes ‘A Serious Call,’ or the ‘ Serious Call,’ &c., 
then we do. 

We turn from the master to the disciple; from William 
Law to John Wesley in his early life. In describing this life 
our author, seven times in one page (so it is not a slip of the 
pen), writes ‘the vicar, or ‘the vicarage’ of Epworth. Now, 
it may seem a trifle not worth cavilling at, for it is not of 
the slightest consequence whether Samuel Wesley was vicar 
or rector, or whether his parsonage was a vicarage or a rec- 
tory; but it is just one of those trifles which is like the straw 
that shows which way the wind blows. Epworth Rectory 
and the rector of Epworth are terms that occur incessantly 
in Wesley literature. Wesley’s disciples seem rather proud 
of the fact that his father was a rector, and that he was 
brought up in a rectory ; and no one who was at all familiar 
with the Wesley literature at first hand would dream for a 
moment of writing the vicar of Epworth, or Epworth Vicarage. 
It may be said that a bishop in these busy days has far too 
much work in hand of present importance to find time to 
pore into the musty documents of the past. This is an 
excellent reason for not undertaking the labour, but hardly 
a sufficient one for undertaking a history which imperatively 
demands the labour, if that history is to be worth anything. 
One more specimen, and we have done. ‘Some seventy 
years ago ... they read The Guardian’ (p.405-6). If they 
did, they must have been like the poet in Locksley Hall, who 


‘ Dipt into the future, far as human eye could see ;’ 


for assuredly seventy years ago Zhe Guardian was neither 
born nor thought of. To judge by the poet’s experience as 
recorded ‘ sixty years after, the dipping into the future was 
not a satisfactory process, but it would be less dangerous to 
some reputations than dipping into the past. 
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ArT. VIIL—MR. LEIGHTON PULLAN ON THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


The History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
LEIGHTON PULLAN, Fellow of St. John Baptist’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c. (London, 1900.) 


THIS is a book of far greater importance than its bulk would 
indicate ; it supplies a manifest want, and supplies it well. 
The Book of Common Prayer is valued by a large number 
of Englishmen next only to the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, which the Revised Version has as yet by no means 
succeeded in displacing. Histories, therefore, of the Prayer 
Book have, as a matter of course, from time to time appeared ; 
but until our own day they have not been so numerous as 
one might have expected. One can hardly count Bishop 
Sparrow’s admirable Rationale upon the Book of Common 
Prayer among the number, except upon the principle of ‘ If 
you'd seen these roads before they were made,’ etc. ; for it was 
written before the Prayer Book in its present form was com- 
pleted. The first extant edition is dated 1657, and there is 
said to have been an earlier one than that, whereas the 
Prayer Book, as we now have it, only dates from 1661. The 
same may be said of Hamon L’Estrange’s great work, with 
the portentous title, Ze Alliance of Divine Offices, exhibiting 
all the Liturgies of the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion, as also the late Scotch Service Book, with all thetr re- 
spective Variations, and upon them all Annotations ; vindicating 
the Book of Common Prayer from the main Objections of its 
Adversaries, explicating many Parcels thereof not hitherto 
understood, showing the Conformity it beareth with the Pri- 
mitive Practice, and giving a fair Prospect into the Usages of 
the Ancient Church; for the first edition of it appeared in 
1659. Neither can we count the valuable and interesting 
‘ Notes’ of Bishop Cosin, for the simple reason that they are 
‘notes,’ not history. The first work that can in any proper 
sense be called a ‘history’ of the subject is Dean Comber’s 
Companion to the Temple and Closet; or a Help to Publick 
and Private Devotion, in an Essay upon the Daily Offices of 
the Church, the first instalment of which appeared in 1672, 
and the last in 1676. This is an admirable book, and hardly 
deserves to have been superseded, as it was, by Wheatly’s 
Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
was first published in 1710, and has become practically the 
DD2 
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standard work on the subject for the general reader, 
Wheatly’s book is a very meritorious one, but it is avowedly 
a compilation from Sparrow, L’Estrange, Comber, and 
Nichols, and is, above all, indebted to Comber. The Georgian 
era was not a period in which men were addicted to litur- 
gical studies, and therefore it is not surprising that we have 
to come almost to our own generation before we find very 
much more upon the subject ; but within the lifetime of the 
elders among us many works of great interest and value have 
appeared, such, for instance, as Archdeacon Freeman’s Prinz- 
ciples of Divine Service, Dean Luckock’s Studies in the 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, Lathbury’s History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, Cardwell’s two of three works 
on the subject, Blakeney’s Book of Common Prayer in its 
History and Interpretation, Procter’s History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and many others. Mr. Procter’s is the work 
which above all others suggests a comparison with the 
volume before us; but though Mr. Procter’s work was once 
a standard work, and is still of value, it will not bear the 
comparison. The mere difference of date would necessarily 
give an immense advantage to the later writer ; for in litur- 
gical, as in all historical studies, we have advanced enor- 
mously since 1855 (the date of Mr. Procter’s publication), 
and Mr. Pullan has all the benefit of our later knowledge. 
Moreover, the churchmanship of 1855 was, in spite of the 
Oxford Movement, different from that of 1900 ; what would 
satisfy an excellent churchman of the earlier date would by 
no means satisfy one of the later. In short, Mr. Pullan had 
an open field before him, and he could hardly have made a 
better use of his opportunity, though we wish he could have 
made a larger. His book is literally packed with matter 
compressed into the smallest possible space ; it would have 
borne with advantage an expansion, without any additional 
matter, into at least double the number of pages. That is 
the worst of the modern fashion of writing books in a series. 
The accomplished editors of The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology do not let us into the secret of their plan, or rather 
of the dimensions of their plan; but we presume that, like 
other editors of similar series, they stipulate that the volumes 
are to be warranted not to exceed a certain number of pages, 
especially as they do tell us that the books are intended for 
‘devout laymen who desire instruction, but are not attracted 
by the learned treatises which appeal to the theologian’ 
(Editors’ Preface). If the presumption be correct, there is a 
little fear that they may be ‘hoist with their own petard ;’ 
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for Mr. Pullan has so much to say that he is obliged to say 
it briefly, and the devout layman would certainly have found 
the book easier reading if it had been more amplified, especially 
as Mr. Pullan, when he does amplify, writes in an exceedingly 
attractive and incisive style. However, brevity is a fault on 
the right side. Mr. Pullan’s knowledge of his subject is very 
extensive, and, so far as we have been able to test it, very 
accurate; and that is the main point. His method, too, though 
peculiar, and different from that of most historians on the 
subject, is, we think, the correct one. He does not, like 
Wheatly for instance, take the Prayer Book as it stands, and 
trace its history consecutively from ‘The Preface’ to the end ; 
but he begins with the highest service, and devotes his first 
two chapters, after his excellent ‘ Introduction,’ to the Eucha- 
rist, thus emphasizing the fact that this was really ‘the 
Divine Liturgy. The first chapter treats of the Eucharist 
before the coming of St. Augustine, the second of the Eucha- 
rist from St. Augustine to the Reformation. The next 
chapter deals with ‘the Changes under Henry VIII.,’ and is 
so full of matter and so well written that we cannot help 
regretting that it was not expanded to at least twice its 
present length. The title of chapter iv., ‘ Reformation and 
Deformation,’ prepares us for Mr. Pullan’s views of the 
changes which took place in the reign of Edward VI. Of 
course he prefers the Prayer Book of 1549 to that of 1552, 
but he is discriminating both in his praise and in his 
blame. This is the judicial way in which he sums up the 
work of the Windsor divines, resulting in the First Prayer 
Book : 


‘It is evident throughout the book that it was intended to be 
more simple, more intelligible, and more congregational than the 
Latin services had been for many centuries, and that the test of 
Scripture and the practice of the first six hundred years of Christianity 
should be more carefully considered. These intentions were excel- 
lent, and the outcome is sound and great, Catholic in its teaching, 
and perfect in its language. But simplicity was attained at the sacri- 
fice of much that was Scriptural, and the rubrical directions were so 
inadequate that the services could not be properly performed without 
some knowledge of the ancient ceremonial’ (p. 86). 


And though he strongly objects to the alterations in the 
Second Book, he owns frankly, ‘It is probable that the book 
is in some true sense a well-meant compromise’ (p. 109). 
This second Prayer Book is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
substantially the same as the one now in use; so, with an 
apology to the real student for even mentioning so elemen- 
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tary a fact, it may be as well to add that it is nothing of the 
sort. The changes made in the reign of Elizabeth, the few 
in the reign of James I., and the more numerous and impor- 
tant ones after the Restoration, were all, more or less, in the 
direction of what Mr. Pullan would call ‘ Reformation,’ not 
‘Deformation.’ This is clearly brought out in chapter v., 
‘The Anglican Restoration, which is divided into two sec- 
tions, one on the Elizabethan Settlement, the other on the 
Development in the Seventeenth Century. In chapter vi. 
we seem to be harking back a little, for the subject of it has 
been to a certain extent included in the two preceding 
chapters. It is entitled ‘Morning and Evening Prayer,’ and 
Mr. Pullan pursues the same method as he did in the chapters 
on the Eucharist, dealing first with the time from the coming 
of St. Augustine to the Reformation, then with the Reforma- 
tion itself. Next follows a short but interesting chapter on 
‘ The Litany,’ which Mr. Pullan justly regards as ‘the most 
admirable part the Prayer Book.’ ‘It gathers together,’ he 
writes, ‘ the finest utterances of medizval devotion, and the 
English in which they are expressed lingers in the ear and 
heart’ (p. 168). Chapter viii. is entitled simply ‘ Baptism,’ 
and is very full and, indeed, exhaustive. Mr. Pullan calls 
attention to a curious fact which we had not noticed before. 
Having mentioned with evident regret the excisions made 
in the Book of 1552, including the preliminary service at the 
church door, the Benediction of the Font, the Unction and 
the chrisom, he proceeds— 


‘What is really remarkable is that amid this series of innovations 
the revisers erected a citadel of Catholicism. ‘They inserted the 
address ‘Seeing now, dearly beloved,’ ‘Our Father,’ and ‘We yield 
. Thee hearty thanks.’ In this new section, inserted after the sign of 
the cross, is the strongest possible assertion of the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. It certainly suggests that Cranmer, conscious 
that he had yielded far too much in other parts of the book, was 
determined that he would not surrender a doctrine to which the 
whole Primitive Church had given such unequivocal testimony ” 


(p. 197). 


Chapter ix. is ‘On Sacramental Confession and Absolu- 
tion,’ which Mr. Pullan advocates strongly. This is a part of 
his book which will of course be hotly controverted ; but all 
we can say is that we had rather it fell to the lot of other 
people than ourselves to disprove the formidable array of facts 
and arguments which Mr. Pullan adduces. We have not 
space to dwell on the chapters on ‘ Confirmation,’ ‘ Matri- 
mony,’ ‘ Visitation and Communion of the Sick’ (Mr. Pullan, 
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by the way, is a strong advocate for Reservation), ‘ Burial 
of the Dead,’ ‘ Thanksgiving after Child-birth, ‘Commination,. 
‘Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea’; but chapter xviii. 
on ‘The Ordinal,’ to which Mr. Pullan wisely devotes no less 
than twenty pages, must be noticed. Here comes in one of 
Mr. Pullan’s advantages in writing forty-five years later than 
Mr. Procter. He deals fully and clearly with the objections 
to English Ordinations raised in the Bull Apostolice Cure of 
1896 ; he is not content with acting merely on the defensive, 
but carries the war into the enemy’s country, and, fortifying 
his position from history, contends that ‘the present Roman 
service, as it stands, seems to assume that the handing of the 
vessels is essential, an opinion which is in defiance of the 
opinion held by the Catholic Church for the first thousand 
years’ (p. 264). He also points out other irregularities on 
the part of modern Rome, and quotes (p. 267) with telling 
effect the Pontifical of Bishop Serapion, dating from the 
fourth century, but only recently discovered, and published 
since the Papal Bull of 1896. 

It will be gathered from what has been said that we rate 
this book very highly ; but for that very reason it is all the 
more necessary to point out some blemishes which might 
easily be removed in later editions. 

Mr. Pullan is a little too much of the young Oxford don, 
looking down, as from an eminence, upon the benighted 
parochial clergy, and, by implication, upon some of far higher 
rank than the parochial clergy. Witness the following 
passage : 

‘The ‘deplorable ignorance of a great number of the English 
clergy has led to the astounding modern custom of encouraging 
the laity to depart just before or after the Offertory, as if they had 
been guilty of some deadly sin, and were unfit to be present at the 
Christian sacrifice ’ (p. 24). 


Among these deplorably ignorant clergy must be placed 
probably Bishop Cosin and Joseph Bingham, and certainly 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, who devotes several pages 
in his Miscellanies (vol. ii. pp. 156-62) to a display of his 
deplorable ignorance on the subject of ‘ Non-communicating 
Attendance.’ Another of these deplorably ignorant clergy, 
who certainly began the study of English Church history 
several years before Mr. Pullan was born, and has continued 
it ever since, had also marked the following passage for 
comment : 


‘Some devout people never attend the service [Mattins] at all, 
while a large number attend it every Sunday, and only attend the 
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Eucharist occasionally. This strange perversion of the laws of 
Christian worship has chiefly been caused by the ignorance and 
slackness of the parochial clergy, who first postponed Sunday Mat- 
tins, which used to be said before the congregation had their break- 
fast, until after breakfast, and then late in the eighteenth century 
began the practice of saying Mattins on Sunday at eleven o’clock’ 
(p. 139). 

But the passage has been made the subject of a lively contro. 
versy between Mr. Pullan and his reviewer in a contemporary ; 
so all that need here be said is that ‘ the ignorance and slack- 
ness of the parochial clergy’ is not an expression in good 
taste, and might well be elided. 

Again, with reference to Confirmation : 


‘It is to be feared that some of the clergy have been guilty of a 
mistake only less serious [than the insertion of the Preface containing 
the words ‘ ratify and confirm,’ as if the candidate came ‘to confirm ” 
instead of “to de confirmed ”] in requesting their bishop to permit 
the singing of a hymn immediately before the laying on of his hand. 
Inasmuch as the laying on of the hand depends directly upon the 
previous prayer for the gifts of the Spirit, such an interpolation is a 
liturgical error of the gravest kind’ (p. 215). 


Perhaps it is; but if Mr. Pullan had had much parochial 


experience he would have known that it was not the custom 
for the clergy to request their bishop, but for the bishop to 
request his clergy to arrange the service as he, not ¢hey, may 
think best. 

It is fair to add that Mr. Pullan hits all round, and is 
quite as severe against those with whom he would presumably 
agree as against those from whom he would differ. He is, 
we imagine, what is popularly, but most inaccurately, called 
a ritualist ; but he ‘touches up’ the modern ritualists in such 
passages as the following. After quoting the admirable 
advice given by Gregory the Great to Augustine, ending ‘ For 
we ought not to love things for the sake of places, but places 
for the sake of things,’ he remarks : 


‘ These masterly words sound strange enough to us who live with 
those who think no vestment too vulgar, and no prayer too womanish, 
if it be only thoroughly modern and thoroughly Italian’ (p. 40). 


But ave there many such people ? 

Again, after quoting with well-deserved praise some very 
quaint and interesting metrical prayers from the Lay Folks’ 
Mass Book, he adds: 


‘When we compare the prayers contained in the Lay Folks’ Mass 
Book and other old books with some modern devotions, we are 
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reminded of the difference between an English primrose and the 
creations of a merchant of artificial flowers’ (p. 65). 


But we could point to other devotions which are not in 
the least like artificial flowers. 
Once more: 


‘In addition to the annual and extraordinary litanies, there was 
in England a choral procession every Sunday before High Mass. 
Our forefathers did not regard this procession as a cheerful method 
of entering or walking round the church, as seems to be the habit in 
some modern places of worship’ (p. 170). 


But again we ask, ave there many who so regard it? 
Mr. Pullan has all the contempt of the young Oxonian 
for the understanding of the ordinary country congregation : 


‘In France and Italy and Spain Latin was perhaps as much 
understood in the seventh and eighth centuries as the English of our 
Prayer Book is understood in the country districts now’ (p. 43). 


That is to say, people in country districts do not now, 
when the schoolmaster is abroad, understand their own 
mother tongue in its purity better than a foreign tongue was 
understood in the seventh and eighth centuries, when the 
schoolmaster was zot abroad. This reminds us of a remark 
quoted the other day, as having been made by a famous 
schoolmaster, to the effect that when he came down from 
reading in church a lesson from one of St. Paul’s Epistles he 
always felt that he might as well have read it in Greek. A 
long experience of country congregations leads us to believe 
that they understand much more than pedagogues imagine 
they do. 

Such passages as those we have quoted might be deleted 
without detriment, indeed with great advantage, to the book. 

To pass on to another point. Mr. Pullan seems to us to 
be a better liturgical than historical scholar. In the former 
capacity he is so good that we dare only venture to put one 
or two points which have occurred to us in the form of 
queries, not of criticisms. Is it quite correct to speak of ‘ the 
Maledictions’ in the Commination service (p. 250)? Is 
‘2 Cor. xiii.’ as the benedictory prayer with which we close 
Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany, rightly termed a 
‘Benediction’ (p. 163)? Were ‘the Oblations’ mentioned in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant ever thought to include 
the alms as well as the unconsecrated elements (p. 134)? If 
so, why are ‘alms’ also separately mentioned? Could the 
Prayer for the Royal Family have been written in 1604 by 
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Archbishop Whitgift (p. 163), seeing that Whitgift actually 
died in the February of that year (or, as it would then be 
called, of 1603), and that his mind assuredly broke down 
some time before his death ? 

This last query, however, is one of history rather than 
liturgiology, and here Mr. Pullan is more open to criticism. 

The following passage occurs in the Introduction : 

‘A Conference was held in 1661 at the Savoy Palace, in the 
Strand, London, which ended in the same way as the Hampton 
Court Conference. The ordination services were slightly altered in 
such a manner as to emphasize the fact that the Church of England 
repudiates the Presbyterian theories,’ and so forth (p. xiii). 


Now this implies that the alterations were made by the Savoy 
Conference ; but that Conference had no power to make any 
alterations whatever. It was a purely amateur assembly, 
and, except from the fact that it was held under a Royal 
Commission, differed little from the proposed Round-Table 
Conference about which we are now hearing so much. Far 
too much space has been given by Church historians to these 
conferences, whether at Hampton Court, the Savoy Palace, or 
Westminster, and too little to the really important doings of 
Convocation. Take the volume before us. When we come 
to the Restoration period we have a full account (pp. 132-4) 
of the Conference, with all the tiresome and frivolous objec- 
tions of the Puritans, but not a single word about that far 
more important, though less sensational gathering, the Com- 
mittee of the Upper House of Convocation. The Savoy 
Conference came to an abrupt and ignominious termination 
in July 1661, owing to the expiry of the time to which it was 
limited ; and in the autumn of that year the Committee was 
formed which virtually settled our Prayer Book on its pre- 
sent lines. It used to meet at Ely House, probably to suit 
the convenience of the aged Bishop of Ely, Matthew Wren, 
and consisted of eight bishops, of whom by far the best 
liturgical scholar was Bishop Cosin. Strange to say, 
Mr. Pullan only mentions Bishop Cosin quite casually, and 
then not in connexion with the proper Church assembly, but 
with the unchurchlike Conference at which, he says, ‘The 
Anglicans most remembered by posterity were John Cosin, 
Bishop of Durham, and John Pearson, one of the coadjutors 
of the bishops’ (p. 132). This is all that is said of the man 
whose ‘ Notes’ really formed the basis of the final revision of 
the English Prayer Book, and we really must strive to sup- 
plement the'meagre notice. Cosin made many suggestions 
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to the Committee, some of which were accepted, some 
rejected. On the retention and observance of the Ornaments 
Rubric, he laid great stress, declaring that ‘ we are all still 
bound to wear albs and vestments, as has been so long time 
wore in the Church of God, howsoever it is neglected ;’ and 
on the controverted phrase, ‘ until other order shall be therein 
taken,’ he says plainly, ‘which other order, so qualified as is 
herein appointed to be, was never yet made.’ It is to Bishop 
Cosin that we owe the beautiful collects for Easter Even and 
the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany, the first and finest of 
the Ember week prayers, and the Thanksgiving for restoring 
Peace at Home. Why some of his suggestions were rejected 
it is difficult to see, for they did not touch upon any burning 
questions, and their accéptance would manifestly have been, 
from every point of view, a distinct gain to the Church. A 
special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Rogation Days, and 
Proper Psalms for each of the three days, Proper Psalms for the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, and for All Saints’ Day, 
would surely have been most appropriate, especially as those 
Divine Hymns furnish glorious material for the various sub- 
jects of those particular festivals and fasts. Bishop Cosin 
submitted to his brother prelates a special collect, and a very 
beautiful one, for the Monday in Easter Week, which was 
surely desirable as emphasizing the fact that the Great Forty 
Days, and not only the greatest day of all, have their own 
special lessons to teach us. He knew far more about the 
ancient Liturgies than those who were acting with him, or 
than Churchmen generally ; and so he was aware that many 
things which were ignorantly called ‘popish’ were really 
primitive. The mixed chalice, the use of unleavened or 
wafer bread, the prayer of oblation, the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the elements, the singing of the Agnus Dez 
while the elements were being administered, the remembrance 
of the faithful departed in our prayers—these practices he 
thought to be in accordance with the mind of the Primitive 
Church, and therefore he advocated them. Considering 
what Mr. Pullan’s own views are, it is strange indeed that he 
should ignore so valuable an ally. 

He has also another ally, or rather body of allies, to 
whom he alludes so casually, and, we may add, in so strange 
a place, that the ordinary reader will perhaps hardly notice 
that he mentions them at all. It was surely only a temporary 
alienation, and that by a kind of accident, which separated 
the Nonjurors from the main body of English Churchmen. 
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The + eanbeiiar Schism,’ or ‘ Nonjuring ‘Separation, always 
appears to us a most inaccurate expression ; it is more correct 
to regard the larger body and the smaller body as two parts 
of the Church of England, the re-absorption of one into the 
other being obviously only a work of time. At any rate all 
true Churchmen are justified in regarding the Nonjurors as 
their brethren. Now, it is not until we come to chapter xix. 
that we find in connexion with the Prayer Book in Scotland 
mention of the first Nonjuring Prayer Book, and then its full 
title is cut short : 


‘In 1718 the English Nonjurors published a liturgy called 4 
Communion Office, taken partly from Primitive Liturgies. It revived 
the direction to mix water with the wine, prayer for the dead, the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit to consecrate the elements, and the 
prayer of oblation. It made the order of the canon conform to that 
of the Syrian liturgies. The book was mainly the work of Bishops 
Jeremy Collier and Thomas Brett’ (p. 280). 


And then he goes off again at once to Scotland. It seems 
as if we owe it to Scotland that we have any mention of this 
Prayer Book at all. Why it is that the rest of its title, And 
partly from the First English Reformed Common-Prayer-Book, 
together with Offices for Confirmation and the Visitation of 


the Sick, is omitted, and why the fact that it was the work 
of only a part of the Nonjurors, the rest being vehemently 
opposed to it, and that thus arose the ‘ Usages Controversy,’ 
is ignored, we cannot say. It seems to us a most interesting 
episode in liturgical history ; and the writers in it, especially 
on the ‘Usages’ side, were very competent men, well 
acquainted with their subject. It may be doubted whether 
any of the Scotch Churchmen, including even Bishop Rattray 
himself, learned and able though he undoubtedly was, were 
anywhere near equal to Thomas Brett as liturgical scholars. 
Brett had, in our opinion, much more.to do with the compila- 
tion of the Office than Collier, though the latter was, of course, 
leader of the movement, and the followers were called by their 
opponents ‘Collierites’ or ‘ Collierians.’ As for the second 
Nonjuring Prayer Book, as Thomas Deacon’s Collection of 
Devotions (1734) may fairly be called, it is ignored altogether. 

It is in no spirit of carping criticism that we call attention 
to these omissions; for, as we began by intimating, Mr. 
Pullan’s book should be welcomed with gratitude as a very 
valuable acquisition to our liturgical knowledge ; but it seems 
to us that he might have fortified his position by appealing 
to the testimony of men who, whatever else they were, were 
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good Churchmen. John Cosin and Thomas Brett were 
excellent liturgical scholars, and on most points they take the 
same view as Mr. Pullan, as of course would naturally be the 
case seeing that all three studied the subject and knew what 
they were writing about. 


ArT. IX.—THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 


The Eve of the Reformation. Studies in the Religious Life 
and Thought of the English People in the Period Pre- 
ceding the Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction by 
Henry VIII. By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 
O.S.B., Author of Henry VIII. and the English Monas- 
tertes, &c. (London, 1900.) 


WE have read with keen interest Dr. Gasquet’s latest studies 
of the Reformation period. They will certainly be useful, 
and they are as able and engaging as could well be. They 
do not pretend to be more than partial, or to present to the 
reader such a view as would presuppose a complete survey 
of the facts or a considered estimate of their relative value. 
‘Of the general subject a provisional appreciation is alone 
possible.’ ‘The old synthesis,’ we are told, ‘ has been founded 
upon false facts and false inferences,’ but ‘at present’ the 
‘new synthesis’ is hardly within reach. And yet we cannot 
help seeing, in the ‘connecting thread’ of thought which 
unites these essays as a coherent whole, a suggestion, even 
more than a suggestion, of some such synthesis. With that 
suggestion, that intimation, we shall deal hereafter, as seriously 
and as respectfully as it deserves. The book, as a whole, 
will serve a useful purpose in helping to destroy some 
obsolete notions which doubtless survive in certain quarters. 
So far as it is directed against anything solid, it is against 
the ideas and temper of early Lutheranism. But in imagining, 
as he evidently does, that it bears as directly against the 
English Reformation, the author is labouring under a pro- 
found mistake. In one passage (p. 231) he goes so far as 
to declare, of ‘the English Reformation, that ‘the lines 
upon which it developed were to all intents and purposes 
those which had been laid down by Luther for the German 
religious revolution. Every man who is imbued with the 
spirit of the English Reformation and who inherits the 
tradition of English Catholicity, knows—it is the A BC of 
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history—that this is not the case; and it is somewhat hard 
that our Roman Catholic countrymen, faithful as they are to 
their teachers, should be deliberately fortified in so perverse 
a belief. Unhappily for her peace, happily, it may be, for 
her purity and vigour, the English Church in her twofold 
struggle for a pure tradition, has had to stand upon her 
defence with both hands: against the disciples of the German 
Reformation upon one side, and against the enemies of any 
reformation upon the other. He who understands what the 
English Reformation was as a whole, what it proposed and 
what it actually effected, will find in this book ample evidence 
of the need, ample warrant for what was then done; and he 
will be moved with wonder that the author, knowing the facts 
as he certainly does, assuming the principles which he cer- 
tainly does, should be found among those who are pledged to 
its reversal. How comes he ‘dans cette galére’ ? 

The purpose of the book is to illustrate the condition of 
religion in England, and the attitude of the people towards 
the doctrine and discipline of Holy Church on ‘the eve of 
the Reformation.’ So far as that condition was honourable, 
and the attitude of the people devoted or acquiescent, this 
purpose is completely fulfilled. 

The opening essay gives an able sketch of the Revival 
of Letters in England as measured by the prosecution and 
patronage of Greek studies from the days of Prior Selling 
onwards. ‘There is an interesting account of Selling and 
Linacre, and the distinguished band of English students who 
found their way to Italy. We see how humanism on its 
advent into England was welcomed and furthered by the 
better ecclesiastics. ‘The chief ecclesiastics of the day, 
Wolsey, Warham, Fisher, Tunstall, Langton, Stokesley, Fox, 
Selling, Groeyn, Whitford, Linacre, Colet, Pace, William 
Latimer, and Thomas Lupset, to name only the most 
distinguished, were not only ardent humanists, but thorough 
and practical Churchmen.’ This fact, Dr. Gasquet tells us, 
cannot be gainsaid. Indeed it cannot. England, in the 
person of her bishops and princes, kept open house to the 
New Learning. 

There follows a notice of the Universities towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, designed to exhibit ‘the 
lamentable decay of scholarship as such’ which was ‘the 
inevitable, and perhaps necessary, consequence of the religious 
controversies. It is doubtless true, and quite natural, that 
in the deubts and distractions of the time, and in the 
imminence of great moral questions, the interests of pure 
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scholarship were for a time in abeyance. But the ingenuous 
reader will not conclude from this that learning had collapsed 
for evermore, or that the appeal to sound learning upon 
which the reform took stand was of a kind to make for the 
ruin of ‘scholarship as such.’ 

The essay as a whole is admirably instructive ; but its 
value as a contribution to popular knowledge is seriously 
impaired by the confused and, we think, misleading pages 
with which it opens. Weare told that ‘ the sixteenth century 
witnessed a remarkable awakening of minds, a broadening 
of intellectual interests, and a considerable advance in general 
culture. That movement is spoken of as ‘our English 
renaissance of letters,’ and we understand it well in connexion 
with the names of Colet and More. Dr. Gasquet then speaks 
of ‘the revival of English letters, which ‘ writers of all shades 
of opinion have joined in attributing to the freedom of minds 
and hearts purchased by the overthrow of the old ecclesi- 
astical system.’ We know no writer, of any shade of opinion, 
who has anything to say of ‘the revival of English letters’ 
as an event of the sixteenth century. The phrase is un- 
known; the fact is unknown. People do speak of the 
efflorescence of English letters in connexion with Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and the great Elizabethans ; they do look upon the 
Elizabethan age as a great period of awakening, not of 
‘reawakening’ ; that period ‘ would ordinarily ’"—and properly 
—‘be placed without hesitation in post-Reformation times’ ; 
and ‘ writers of all shades of opinion’ do join ‘in attributing 
it, in great measure and with great truth, ‘to the freedom of 
minds and hearts purchased by the overthrow of the old 
ecclesiastical system, and their emancipation from the narrow- 
ing and withering effects of medievalism.’ The fact is that, 
there were two periods of awakening, the earlier intellectual, 
the later going deeper and covering the whole of life. The 
former, partial though it was, transient though it was, con- 
tained real elements of greatness; but when Englishmen 
speak of ‘the great period’ they mean, and can only mean, 
that later movement, upon which the note of emancipation 
is stamped indelibly. It is an unexampled feat to confound 
the two. 

From this we are led to a position even more startling. 
A new light is thrown upon ‘the meaning of the term “ New 
Learning.”’ ‘It was in no sense connected with the revival 
of letters, or with what is now understood by learning and 
culture ; but it was in the Reformation days a well-recognized 
expression used to denote the novel religious teachings of 
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Luther and his followers.’ The common impression, universal 
hitherto, which connects the New Learning pre-eminently 
with Erasmus, and accepts his own earnest protestation that 
it had nothing at all to do with Luther, is described as ‘a 
complete misapprehension.’ In virtue of this misapprehension, 
we are told, ‘the undisguised opposition of the clergy to the 
“New Learning” is spoken of as sufficient proof of the 
Church’s dislike of learning in general, and its determination 
to check the nation’s aspirations to profit by the general 
classical revival’ (p. 15). 

This is all amazing, and needs to be examined. To 
exemplify a misuse ‘so common that any instance of it may 
seem superfluous, passages are cited from J. -R. Green’s 
History of the English People. In that work, therefore, we 
shall expect to encounter the fallacious ‘assumptions’ which 
are based upon it. We may look to find the learned author 
dwelling upon ‘the undisguised opposition of the clergy to 
the “ New Learning,” ’ and taking it as ‘ proof of the Church’s 
dislike of learning in general, and its determination to check 
the nation’s aspirations to profit by the general classical 
revival.’ But in truth Mr. Green is entirely guiltless of any 
such absurdity. He tells us that the opposition—what there 
was of it—proceeded, not from the Church, not from the 
clergy, but from ‘ the more bigoted of the clergy ’ (ii. 86) ; and 
that it was quite powerless for mischief. Speaking of 
St. Paul’s School he says: 

‘ The injunctions of the founder aimed at the union of rational 
religion with sound learning, at the exclusion of the scholastic logic, 
and at the steady diffusion of the two classical literatures. The 
more bigoted of the clergy were quick to take alarm. ‘“ No wonder,” 
More wrote to the Dean, “ your school raises a storm, for it is like 
the wooden horse in which armed Greeks were hidden for the ruin 
of barbarous Troy.” But the cry of alarm passed helplessly away’ 
(ii. 86). 

Of the Universities we are told that ‘at Cambridge, 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, himself one of the foremost 
scholars of the new movement, lent it his powerful support’ 
(p. 87). At Oxford the opposition ‘took the form of boyish 
frays . . . even at Oxford the contest was soon at an end.’ 
Of the general attitude of England and the English Church 
he speaks as follows : 

‘From the moment of its publication in 1516, the New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus became the topic of the day ; the Court, the Uni- 
versities, every household to which the New Learning had penetrated, 
read and discussed it. But bold as its language may have seemed, 
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Warham not only expressed his approbation, but lent the work—as 
he wrote to its author—‘ to bishop after bishop.” The most influ- 
ential of his suffragans, Bishop Fox of Winchester, declared that the 
mere version was worth ten commentaries ; one of the most learned, 
Fisher of Rochester, entertained Erasmus at his house’ (ii. 97). 


It is plain from this that whether right or wrong the use 
of the term ‘ New Learning’ in its accepted sense is not so 
fatal to rational understanding as Dr. Gasquet would have us 
believe. The truth is that general strictures upon the attitude 
of powerful sections of the clergy towards classical criticism 
and culture, and their inevitable consequences, have practically 
no reference to England. There were no doubt among us 
hostile dispositions ; ordinary men, schooled in the old ways, 
would have been worth little if they had been insensible to 
the new movement, or indifferent to what seemed its dangers, 
It is to their honour that they allowed themselves to be re- 
assured so readily by those more eminent in place and 
wisdom. The strictures in question apply entirely to the 
Continent, to the great body of the religious orders with their 
vast and sinister influence, and to the theologians of the old 
school, naturally the majority, who controlled for the time the 
greater universities. They have reference to the persecution 
of Reuchlin, and his handling by the Universities of Cologne, 
Louvain, Erfurt, Mainz, and Paris. They refer especially to 
Erasmus, to the reception accorded to his Latin translation 
of the New Testament, and to the proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. With Erasmus and the new letters 
the monks and friars were at the height of their battle when 
Luther appeared and drew their attack ; and the opinion 
which posterity has formed of them is simply that of Erasmus 
himself and of the Pope who countenanced and defended 
him. As to the relation of England to these squalid episodes, 
the illustrious scholar is our best witness. From Louvain he 
writes to Pace: 


‘No land in the world is like England. In no country would I 
love better to spend my days. Intellect and honesty thrive in Eng- 
land under the Prince’s favour. In England there is no masked 
sanctimoniousness, and the empty babble of educated ignorance is 
driven out or put to silence. In this place I am torn by envenomed 
teeth. Preachers go about screaming lies about me among idiots as 
foolish as themselves.’ ! 


To truth so plain even the pleasure of pummelling a man 
of straw should not blind a conscientious writer. 


' Froude, Erasmus, p. 183 [an abridged paraphrase]. 
VOL. L.—NO. C, EE 
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We turn now to the critical question as to ‘the meaning 
of the term “New Learning,”’ and as to whether or not, 
in its proper use, it attaches to ‘the novel religious teachings 
of Luther and his followers.’ In support of his position that 
‘in the Reformation days’ the term was ‘ well-recognized’ 
in the latter sense, Dr. Gasquet produces four passages from 
authors of the period. In the second, a writer of the forward 
party complains that ‘like the Scribes and Pharisees in the 
time of our Lord, the bishops and priests are calling out 
“What New Learning is it? These fellows teach new 
learning.”’ In the first we see one of them doing it. In the 
third and fourth reformers are seen retorting the charge, and 
declaring that they are the teachers of the new learning, who 
have taken upon them to alter the primitive faith. Of the 
four writers, one employs the term in Dr. Gasquet’s sense, 
and three protest against the right to do so. We may con. 
clude that the evidence in favour of that right is not abun. 
dant. Moreover it will be observed that these passages range 
in date from about 1530 to about 1550. It is pretty clear 
that by that time phrases like ‘the Old Learning,’ ‘ the New 
Learning,’ had become part of the mere cant of controversy, 
and were considered, not so much for their proper use as for 
their general usefulness as against the adversary. As they 
occur in these passages, they wear the appearance, which it 
would be natural to find in such conditions, of interested and 
inept misuse. We do not say that the interpretation put 
forward is not the proper one; we do say that the passages 
produced are quite insufficient to prove it. 

In driving home his point Dr. Gasquet speaks of ‘the 
absence of any contemporary evidence of the use of the 
expression ’ (‘New Learning’) ‘ to denote the revival of letters’; 
and it must be allowed that the citations given do not carry 
us within ten years of the Revival movement, or of the early 
troubles which beset Erasmus. They would be more cogent 
if they did. Judging from the date at which they appear, we 
should gather that the term ‘ New Learning,’ as a device of 
controversy, became current in England about the time of 
the Divorce proceedings, and that its original and proper 
history is to be learnt abroad. If we look abroad, and about 
ten years anterior to this date, we shall come upon the ideas 
to which it properly attached—possibly upon the original of 
the term itself. We would direct the reader to a certain 
letter of Erasmus, written in August 1519, at a time when 
the questions raised by Luther were still within the region of 
couricous debate. His correspondent is Hoogstraaten, a 
doctor of Cologne. Addressing him, he says: 
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‘There are certain people whose extremely silly abuse you might 
well, in the interest of theologians generally as well as of the Dominican 
order, exert your authority to repress. Everywhere you go, in public 
or private lectures, in disputations, in company, in places of resort, 
in conversation, and, worst of all, in sermons publicly delivered, they 
are blethering in the most virulent way against literature and learn- 
ing in the [ancient] tongues [virulentissime deblaterant in linguarum 
peritiam, in politiores literas], employing such terms as “ antichrists,” 
“heresies,” and others of a like odious and horrific nature. Every- 
one is aware of what the Church owes to learning in the tongues, of 
what she owes to literary accomplishment. These studies do not 
dim the honour of Theology, they add to its lustre ; they minister tc 
it, and are not at war with it. . . . It would take too long to relate 
the ridiculous stories we are hearing day by day of those who, while 
they strive to slander letters before the crowd, appear, to the minds 
of wise, learned, and honest men, as shameless as they are senseless’ 
(Ep. 452). 

Coming now to another letter written fourteen months 
afterwards, we confront the issue at close quarters. By this 
time Rome had proceeded to measures of extremity against 
Luther, and his enemies were busy in endeavouring to rouse 
against him the flame of popular animosity. Zeal directed 
them to a new resource. On October 18, 1520, at a time 
when he was straining every nerve to keep clear of entangle- 
ment, Erasmus addressed to the Moderator of the University 
of Louvain a letter of remonstrance : 


‘Your oath of office binds you,’ he says, ‘not only to do no 
wrong yourself, but to see that wrong is not done to others. Nicolas 
Egmond may denounce Luther at your or the Pope’s bidding. It is 
no business of mine. But it is business of mine when, without any 
bidding, he tells lies of me, and it is your duty to restrain his tongue. 
On St. Denys’s Day, at sermon in St. Peter’s Church, I myself sitting 
underneath him, he turned on me and called me Luther’s ally. It 
is false. I had seen gifts in Luther which, if rightly used, might 
make him an ornament to Christ’s Church ; and when infamous 
libels were spread about him, I said I would sooner see him cor- 
rected than destroyed. If this is to be his ally, I am his ally still, 
and so is the Pope, and so are you, if you are a Christian. But this 
Carmelite tells the people that I defend Luther on the points on 
which he is condemned, and he appeals to my letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. Is it to defend a man to show that his meaning 
has been misrepresented? He said I had not written against Luther. 
True, I have not. I may not censure what I have not read, espe- 
cially when it is a matter of life or death ; and I am not so foolish 
as to volunteer into a dispute when I may lawfully look on. What 
right has Egmond to single me out ?...’ 


The foregoing is from Mr. Froude’s abridged paraphrase.! 


1 Erasmus, p. 248. 
EE2 
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We proceed with a full translation of the passages which 
follow : 


‘Presently, having made the most of Luther’s errors in words of 
the fiercest, he returned to me where he left off. ‘ Into these awful 
errors has Luther fallen through love of innovations.”’ ‘And after 
blethering till many of us were sick about the New and the Old, 
“Stand fast,” he said, “‘to the Old, flee the New, cleave to the old 
Gospel,” pointing very plainly to [my] New Testament ; as if forsooth 
I, so far from restoring and illustrating the old Gospel, had been pro- 
mulgating a new one.’ [Rediit ad intermissum de me sermonem. ‘ In 
hos’ inquit ‘ prodigiosos errores incidit Lutherus ob studium rerum 
novarum.’ Et cum ante usque ad vomitum multorum blaterasset de 
novis ac veteribus, ‘Hzerete’ inquit ‘veteribus, fugite nova, ad. 
heerete veteri Evangelio,’ satis aperte denotans Novum Testamentum ; 
quasi vero ego dederim novum Evangelium, ac non potius vetus et 
instaurarim et illustrarim.] ‘To put it shortly, this wonderful 
person, this pillar of religion, waxed so hot with it all that his whole 
countenance bore witness to the fury of his spirit. And he would 
have gone on till now as wildly as ever only that he looked around 
and saw some laughing, some hissing angrily, some muttering to 
each other. Was not this a pretty fable, worthy of the powers of 
such an actor, in his white habit, in church, and before instructed 
men? ....’ 

‘. . . I go back to our Carmelite. Much did he “use vain 
repetitions ” about avoiding the New, cleaving to the Old, the need of 
holding for suspect whatever was New, of cleaving to the Old, 
holding to the old Gospel. The common folk, who knew nothing of 
the matter, marvelled what it could be about ; but every instructed 
person knew well that it was meant for the [classical] languages and 
my edition of the New Testament. ...’ [Eruditorum nemo nesciebat 
dici in linguas, ac Novum Testamentum a me recognitum. | 

‘, . .So much for the fatuous ‘ Battology” about the New and 
the Old, at which very many could not keep from laughing. For 
he calls New the things which he has not been used to. To this 
man Hilary will be New, Cyprian New, New Jerome, even Augustine 
New. Nothing will be Old but the doctrines droned to the schools, 
and the “ Glossa Ordinaria cum Additionibus.” What is really new 
will be old to him, what is really old new. We are engaged, not 
in producing something new, but in restoring what is old. Men 
listened with abhorrence to a lie so impudent as that Luther had 
derived his fearful errors from the new writers. He derived them 
from the writers of antiquity, that is if at all, as they declare who 
have read his books’ (Z/. 539). 


‘Men listened with abhorrence to a lie so impudent.’ 
Who these ‘new writers’ were, and what manner of learning 
was that against which the preacher declaimed as ‘new,’ was 
instantly understood by all who heard him—except the 
common folk who knew nothing of the matter. His words 
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were directed pointedly at Erasmus, his pursuits, his works, 
his aims. The object of Egmond’s sermon was to warn 
people, not primarily against Luther, but against Erasmus. 
The term ‘ New’ he strove to fasten, by way of stigma, 
upon classical learning and its ripe results in the way of 
rational criticism as they appeared in the New Testament of 
Erasmus. The learning he stigmatised as ‘ New’ learning was 
that of Erasmus, and none other; and even in the mind of 
the Carmelite it had nothing at all to do with Luther, except 
as the source of Luther’s errors. Such a term as ‘New 
Learning’ could never have borne any intelligent meaning 
except in reference to the enterprises of Erasmus. That 
it came to be applied before very long to a ‘new’ move- 
ment in which learning was scarcely a secondary feature, is 
doubtless true ; but the fact proves, not that, as Dr. Gasquet 
avers, the term ‘was in no sense connected with the revival of 
letters, or with what is now understood by learning and culture,’ 
but simply that the persons who misapplied it otherwise were 
wanting in intelligence and in regard for truth. If, moreover, 
it were the fact that such misapplication, in certain quarters 
hostile to reform, had given rise to unjust strictures upon the 
attitude of powerful sections of the English clergy towards 
classical criticism and culture—not to speak of any presump- 
tion so extravagant as ‘the Church’s dislike of learning in 
general ’—the mistake would be important, and would call 
for correction. But, as we have before shown, these strictures, 
well-founded as they are, have practically no reference to 
England. They are general; they apply, so far as they apply, 
entirely to the Continent, and they are based upon events 
long prior to the period from which Dr. Gasquet’s passages 
are drawn—events of which this notable sermon of the 
Carmelite at Louvain is a sufficient example. Of Egmond’s 
‘stultissima Battologia’ there could be, and there was, but 
one meaning. Eruditorum nemo nesctebat dict in linguas, ac 
Novum Testamentum a me recognitum. Nor, with all willing- 
ness to defer to authority, can we include this among the 
‘false facts and false inferences’ which the ‘new synthesis’ 
can honestly discard. 


The three essays which immediately follow are of great 
interest. To say that they are straightforward in substance 
and unexceptionable in tone is only to say that they are Dr. 
Gasquet’s. The writer has to traverse somewhat difficult 
ground, and does so with characteristic courage. He looks 
the facts steadily in the face, and, while saving the main 
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position, is prepared for such concessions as the facts extort, 
If those concessions are limited and qualified, reserved and 
guarded, that is no occasion for complaint. If the spade is 
hardly anything so rude as a spade, a spade in some sense it 
is admitted to be. We do not cavil at discretion in a person 
of valour. 

In the essay on ‘Clergy and Laity’ light is thrown 
upon ‘the temper of people and priest’ on the eve of the 
Reformation, particularly as regards each other. It re. 
solves itself into a summary of the debate which took 
place between Christopher Saint-German and Sir Thomas 
More. Saint-German, writing ‘as a loyal believer in the 
teaching of the Church,’ ‘takes exception to certain ecclesias. 
tical laws and customs which in his opinion are no necessary 
part of the system at all. In these he thinks he detects the 
cause of “the division that had risen between the spiritualtie 
and the temporaltie.”’ Sir Thomas More, in reply, contends 
that the division in question is not so very serious, nor are 
the ‘causes of objection to the clergy’ so substantial as 
Saint-German thinks. Without entering upon the details of 
the discussion we may advert to the impression it leaves upon 
us. Dr. Gasquet says that upon the whole case ‘ one is forced 
to the conviction that the description of Sir Thomas More § 
really represents the state of the clergy as it then was’ (p. 144). 
We cannot follow him in this conclusion. Substantially we 
conceive the rights of the matter are with Saint-German. Let 
it be remembered who Saint-German was. To begin with, 
he was no frondeur ; his loyalty to the old order was too well 
known to be disputed. Moreover, he was a lawyer, indis- 
posed, we may assume, by mental habit to anything like 
wanton change. In the practice of the law he had achieved 
distinction and grey hairs. At the period at which the con- 
troversy took place he was verging upon eighty; he had done 
his work, he had said his say, he declined to be drawn into 
active politics ; he wished, no doubt, to end his days in 
peace. Obviously he was not the man to bestir himself in 
such a matter except under the impulse of necessity, or to 
exaggerate in any particular the gravity of the problem before 
him. To have addressed himself to it at all is a proof of 
sterling courage. In collision with this staunch old man Sir 
Thomas More, with all his skill in fence, appears to dis- 
advantage. Of More’s reply we cannot think highly. At 
best it is a mere attempt at palliation, at the worst but an§ 
ill-delivered ti guogue. As an argument it is of course 
excellent—the work of a past-master of debate. As an 
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answer to Saint-German, as a solid contribution to a serious 
problem, it appears to fail. The two men have different 
purposes in view. Saint-German’s aim is to remedy an 
abuse ; the aim of More is to construct an argument. He 
succeeds, but the success is futile. The evils in debate were 
real evils, calling for amendment and not apology. The 
latter was a mere work of curiosity ; the former was a work of 
courage, and it found the great chancellor unnerved. 


It is to the two essays preceding this that we desire more 
especially to direct attention, for in them we come upon the 
core of the book, and here, if our criticism is at all well 
founded, we touch the writer in the quick. These essays, 
we understand, are not controversial, and the writer avoids 
the controversial manner; but the practical intent of every 
word he utters is far too plain to be mistaken. Dr. Gasquet, 
as the fruit of prolonged study, has arrived at certain views 
of the English Reformation, and of the means by which it 
came about. To him, it need not be said, the whole affair 
was profoundly unfortunate; but the catastrophe needs 
accounting for, and the account, to be anything to the 
Roman purpose, must not only establish the national error, 
but it must save the national pride. The account which Dr. 
Gasquet gives succeeds in satisfying these conditions. Eng- 
land after all was more sinned against than sinning. Her 
fault is not irreparable ; it was a fault of head rather than of 
heart. Her past may be deplored, condoned, forgotten ; she 
may be received with benignity ; she may return with grace. 
Such is the practical bearing of the account. It is honest, 
able, characteristically adroit ; but is it true? Is it a faithful 
presentation of the real issues? Was the situation really 
such that England, had she been better advised, might have 
dealt with it to better purpose? Was her lapse due, not to 
lack of charity, but to lack of counsel? In a word, is the 
presentment true? From our heart we believe not, and 
happily the question turns upon evidence. 

In endeavouring to state Dr. Gasquet’s position it will be 
well to adhere as closely as possible to his own words. It is 
developed in two essays, the first of which (Chapter III.) 
deals with ‘the discussions raised on the question of mixed 
jurisdiction.’ On the eve of the Reformation 


‘all the fundamental principles of the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church were fully and freely recognised by all ; on the other [hand] 
a number of questions, mainly in the broad borderland of debatable 
ground between the two [ze. the ecclesiastical and lay jurisdiction] 
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were constantly being discussed, and not infrequently gave cause for 
disagreements and misunderstandings’ (p. 51). 


These questions were such as concerned ‘money and pro- 
perty, even national interest and prosperity, in which the 
spiritualty, in virtue of their rights and privileges, claimed to 
act without reference to, or interference from, the temporal 
authority. Saint-German represents ‘the laymen’s view,’ the 
vast body of opinion by which these claims were challenged. 
According to him and such as he, ‘the State could, and on 
occasion should, legislate as to dues payable to the clergy, 
and settle whether ecclesiastics who claim articles in kind, or 
sums of money by prescriptive right, ought in fact to be 
allowed them’ (p. 53). In this he was actuated by no 
hostility towards the clergy. He held ‘that there must be 
every protection for their purely spiritual functions’; he 
contended that the King’s assumed title involved no deroga- 
tion from their spiritual prerogatives. 


‘The King’s grace has now no new authority in that he is con- 
fessed by the clergy and authorised by Parliament to be the Head of 
the Church of England. For it is only a declaration of his first 
power committed by God to kingly and regal authority, and no new 
grant. Further, for all the power that he has as Head of the Church, 
he has yet no authority to minister any sacraments, nor to do any 
other spiritual thing whereof our Lord gave power to His apostles and 
disciples only ’ (p. 66). 


While contending for the integrity of these spiritual 
rights, he ‘ maintained that there were many things which 
had come to be regarded as spiritual which were in reality 
temporal’ (p. 65). He speaks of those who 


‘argue that since the coming of our Lord “ Christian princes have 
derived their temporal power from the spiritual power” established 
by Him in right of His full and complete dominion over the world. 
But Saint-German not only holds that such a claim has no foundation 
in itself, but that all manner of texts of Holy Scripture which are 
adduced in proof of the contention are plainly twisted from their true 
meaning by the spiritual authority’ (p. 70). 

‘“ As long,” he writes, “as spiritual rulers will pretend that their 
authority is so high and so immediately derived from God that people 
are bound to obey them, and to accept all that they do and teach 
without argument, resistance, or murmuring against them,” there 
will be discord and difficulty’ (p. 72). 


It was just this discord that constituted the present emer- 
gency. He held himself bound to speak, and Parliament to 
interfere, in, order ‘ to prevent the great danger to many souls 
of men, as well spiritual as temporal, if this division ’ ‘ now in 
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the realm’ ‘continue long. And as far as I have heard, all 
the articles that are misliked [are aimed] either against the 
worldly honour, worldly power, or worldly riches of spiritual 
men’ (p. 61). 

Turning now to the succeeding essay on ‘England and 
the Pope’ (Chapter IV.), we read that ‘the evidence of an 
unquestioned acceptance of the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope, as Head of the Christian Church, is simply over- 
whelming.’ Such ‘disagreements and quarrels’ as arose ‘at 
times’ between England and the Holy See ‘were wholly 
the outcome of misunderstandings as to matters in the 
domain rather of the temporal than of the spiritual, or of 
points in the broad debatable land that lies between the two 
jurisdictions’ (p. 80). 

‘While the evidence goes to show the full acceptance by the English 
people of the Pope’s spiritual headship of the Church, it is also true 
that the system elaborated by the ecclesiastical lawyers in the later 
Middle Ages, dealing, as it did, so largely with temporal matters, 
property and the rights attaching thereto, opened the door to causes 
of disagreement between Rome and England, and at times open 
complaints and criticism of the exercise of Roman authority in 
England made themselves heard.’ 


We may remark in passing that these ‘open complaints and 
criticism made themselves heard’ in Parliament, and took 
shape ‘at times’ in various drastic statutes of the realm. 
‘ These disagreements, Dr. Gasquet tells us, were ‘ obviously 
altogether connected with the question, not of spirituals, but 
of temporals ’ (p. 95). 

Having established this distinction between the things 
temporal and the things spiritual, Dr. Gasquet goes on to 
develop his position, and to suggest that it was under cover 
of an attack upon the former (which were ‘accidental ’) that 
the latter, though divine and sacred, were undermined and 
overthrown. ‘It will be found, speaking broadly, that the 
ultimate success or ill-success of the strictly doctrinal 
changes raised in the sixteenth century was determined by 
the issue of the discussions raised on the question of mixed 
jurisdiction’ (p. 52). As regards England and the Popes 


‘there can be no doubt, on the one hand, that no nation more fully 
and freely bowed to the spiritual supremacy of the Holy See ; on the 
other, that there was a dislike of interference in matters which they 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as outside the sphere of the Papal 
prerogative. ‘The national feeling had grown by leaps and bounds 
in the early years of the sixteenth century. But it was not until the 
ardent spirits among the doctrinal reformers had succeeded in 
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weakening the hold of Catholicity in religion on the hearts of the 
people that this rise of national feeling entered into the ecclesiastical 
domain, and the love of country could be effectually used to turn 
them against the Pope, even as Head of the Christian Church’ 
. 83). 

. a it was by Providence ordained, and as subsequent events 
have shown, claims of authority to determine matters more or less 
of the temporal order, together with the worldly pomp and show 
with which the Popes of the Renaissance had surrounded themselves, 
not only tended to obscure the higher and supernatural powers which 
are the enduring heritage of St. Peter’s successors in the See of 
Rome ; but however clear the distinction between the necessary and 
the accidental prerogatives might appear to the mind of the trained 
theologian or the perception of the saint, to the ordinary man when 
the one was called in question the other was imperilled. And, as a 
fact, in England popular irritation at the interference of the 
spiritualty generally in matters not wholly within the strictly eccle- 
siastical sphere’ (or, as one might say, not wholly, nor at all, within 
the ‘strictly spiritual’) ‘ was, at a given moment, skilfully turned by 
the small reforming party into national, if tacit, acquiescence in the 
rejection of even the spiritual prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs’ 
(p. 82). 

It is this position which we propose to examine. We 
believe it to be unsound, as presuming conditions of opinion 
which did not prevail. The issue turns upon some simple 
questions. Was this faithful (but thick-witted) nation led 
astray by a small, designing and astute minority? Was the 
distinction between the spiritual and temporal so obscured to 
‘ordinary’ minds as to leave them readily open to interested 
misleading? Or again, ought the distinction to have been 
perfectly clear? Was it so well established, in the minds of 
the spiritualty at least, as to leave no excuse for any con- 
fusion to those whose spiritual guides they were ? 

Dr. Gasquet’s position requires, in reply to all these 
questions, a full and unreserved affirmative. The truth, or 
what we take to be the truth, compels us to withhold such 
answer. It is not necessary to pretend that the direct 
negative would represent the truth ; it is safe to declare that 
it would represent a much nearer approach to truth. So far 
from ‘the ordinary man’ being indifferent to, or neglectful of, 
the necessary distinctions, his complaints, his policy, his 
measures of reform, were inspired and governed by a sense of 
them. So little were the spiritualty disposed to recognize 
them as regards the points in question, that the whole character 
and development of the crisis were determined by their 
refusal. ' 


It may be remarked at the outset that the passages quoted 
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by Dr. Gasquet afford not the slightest evidence of the pre- 
sumed confusion in the lay mind. They prove that the line 
of distinction between the spiritual and temporal was neither 
forgotten nor* neglected ; they prove that it was distinctly 
drawn ; and they prove moreover that it was drawn at a point 
which the spiritualty, bound by their strong imperial tradition, 
could neither acknowledge nor accept. The truth is that 
between ‘the ordinary man’ and the ‘saint and theologian’ 
who claimed control over him in spiritual things there was a 
radical divergence in principle as to what were spiritual 
things. To the latter all things whatsoever which touched 
in whatsoever degree the duties, rights or interests of the 
clergy, all things, from the performance of the most sacred 
functions to the exaction of the most trivial dues, were 
spiritual, or, to speak exactly, pertained, as regards regulation 
and appointment, entirely to the spiritual power. To ‘the 
ordinary man, to laymen generally at the period of reform, 
the ‘spiritual’ and inviolable powers of the clergy were such 
as attached to them, by divine appointment, as ‘ ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God’ ; and ‘ questions 
of money and property,’ even when they concerned the clergy, 
were temporal in their nature, and not beyond the cognizance 
of the temporal power. Neither principle, by either party, 
was ever pressed to the internecine extreme. Spiritualty and 
temporalty had to live together; and while the age lasted, 
pretensions to immunity and assertions of supremacy subsisted 
side by side. Claims were advanced as opportunity offered ; 
they were withdrawn as prudence required ; they were neither 
abandoned by the one party nor acknowledged by the other. 
In principle the question remained open ; and it presented 
itself of necessity at the outset of the reforming movement. 
It was determined, finally, by a trial of strength. The 
temporalty were armed with all the forces of the Constitution. 
The spiritualty, deprived by the Preemunire Statutes of their 
only weapon, the fulminations from abroad, had no choice but 
to submit. Their submission was not the less salutary for 
being wrung from them. It involved the abandonment, once 
for all, of theories which, whatever their uses in earlier days, 
had long been productive of naught but mischief. 

We proceed to an intermediate question, the skilful 
practice of ‘the small reforming party’ in turning ‘ popular 
irritation at the interference of the spiritualty generally in 
matters not wholly within the strictly ecclesiastical sphere, 
into national, if tacit, acquiescence in the rejection of even the 
spiritual prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs’ (p. 82), It will 
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be well to observe what this involves. Through the influence 
of a small party, inordinately clever, upon a people whom 
motives of delicacy, not to speak of policy, forbid us to 
describe as inordinately stupid, the sins of ‘the spiritualty 
generally’ came to be visited upon the Roman pontiffs, and 
the spiritual rights of the one were made to answer for the 
vexatious assumptions of the other in temporal things. This 
account of the matter respect for evidence would require us to 
accept, were any evidence forthcoming ; again the evidence is 
all to seek. Not a few examples are given of the character 
of the attack upon the Papal claims ; in no single instance is 
there any appearance of a covert attack. It is not always 
easy, in any given criticism, to distinguish its precise bearing, 
and that because the writers of the time were little concerned 
with distinctions which it is convenient to press to-day. Such 
uncertainty as exists is no proof of double dealing. They 
were practical people, occupied with a practical evil ; and the 
root of the evil lay in the very fact that in the Papal system 
the natural distinction between the spiritual and temporal 
had been relegated to the schools, and had ceased to be 
regarded as of practical moment by men of any school. But 
really the uncertainty, if such exists, would never be suspected 
by the reader of these essays. Of the examples given, three 
may be taken as typical. Lancelot Ridley and Bishop 
Tunstall attack the temporal pretensions of the Popes; the 
attack in both cases is perfectly straightforward ; it suggests 
nothing, so far as we can see, to the prejudice of any spiritual 
claims they may be supposed to have. On the other hand, 
we have Simon Matthew challenging their spiritual claims. 

‘Many, he says, ‘ have thought it necessary that if a man 
would be a member of the Church of Christ, he must belong 
to the holy church of Rome, and take the Holy Father thereof 
for the supreme Head and for the Vicar of Christ, yea, for 
Christ Himself [since] to be divided from him was even to be 
divided from Christ’ (p. 91). This, the preacher informs his 
audience, was ‘damnable teaching.’ Here surely, in the only 
instance given, there is no paltering with the issues, no 
attempt to throw dust in people’s eyes. 

In truth we believe that no such stratagem was employed, 
because it is apparent that none such was necessary. Some- 
thing of strategy there was indeed ; the one anxiety of the 
spiritualty, the breach with Rome once finally declared, was 
to get the Bible into the hands of the people ; in doing so, 
obviously, they disposed altogether of the need of stratagem. 
The Bible was invoked as a tribunal of appeal, open and 
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above challenge. ‘Here ’—the clergy were enabled to say to 
such as were dissatisfied with the course of events—‘ here are 
the Scriptures ; here is our Lord Jesus Christ ; here are His 
Apostles, His Prophets, His Martyrs ; here is His holy Church 
throughout the world ; but where is His Vicar, where are the 
two swords, and the triple crown, and the claim to tax peoples 
and to depose princes?’ These questions, and the answers 
they invited, were such as to leave no room for stratagem. 
The appellants held impregnable ground. It was not that 
the scriptural arguments for the papal powers had lost what- 
ever force they had ; they simply lost countenance when con- 
fronted with the whole spirit of the Gospel. In contact with 
that spirit the Petrine texts split like matchwood under the 
towering domination they had been tortured to support. The 
system fell, ruined by its secular perfection; upon its every 
feature, as the age then knew it, it bore the sign manual of 
the Prince of this World ; and whatever may be said of the 
Reformation, whatever were the virtues or the crimes of its 
adherents, on the whole it meant that the books were opened 
and the Prince of this World was judged. 

Of any effort to pervert judgment by blinding the people 
to the real issues, these essays offer no kind of evidence. 
Dr. Gasquet may of course reply that he is merely indicating, 
and not arguing, his theory. That is true. And it is the 
substance of our criticism. We conceive that when such a 
theory is put forward, the facts produced should bear upon 
the theory, and not be merely a miscellany of side-hits in 
other directions. 

The argument takes a final step. We have done our best 
to understand this theory ; we hope we understand it truly ; 
and if so, we are unable to resist the conclusion that the 
position it assumes is a pure anachronism from beginning to 
end. Dr. Gasquet does not disguise the fact that the relations 
between laity and clergy, and between England and Rome, 
were subject to intermittent strain; and he is inclined to 
allow that the disaffection which existed was not without 
reasonable ground ; but he protests perpetually that it had 
never entered upon the ‘strictly spiritual’ sphere. On the 
eve of the Reformation ‘all the fundamental principles of the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Church were fully and freely 
recognized by all.’ That is true; but, as a contribution to 
helpful criticism, we are at a loss to understand its bearing. 
As regards the clergy, ‘the fundamental principles’ of their 
spiritual authority in the ministration of the Word and 
Sacraments were never threatened by the reforming projects ; 
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they were acknowledged then ; they have been acknowledged 
since ; and they have never, within the Church of England, 
been more heartily acknowledged than to-day. As regards the 
Papacy, ‘ principles of spiritual jurisdiction’ which had passed 
without question in the Middle Ages, were indeed challenged 
and rejected, but upon grounds which are beside the present 
argument. Their rejection was due, not to any failure to 
distinguish ‘claims of authority to determine matters more 
or less of the temporal order’ from ‘the higher and super- 
natural powers which are the enduring heritage of St. Peter’s 
successors in the See of Rome’; but to failure to perceive, 
on an appeal to Holy Scripture, to primitive tradition, or to the 
pure tradition of the ages, that either the one or the other 
had any title of absolute validity, or any claim to be re- 
ceived as ‘fundamental.’ 

It is true again that ‘the disagreements and misunder- 
standings’ between clergy and laity were connected with 
‘questions mainly in the broad borderland of debatable 
ground between the two jurisdictions’; that ‘the disagree- 
ments and quarrels’ between Rome and England ‘were 
wholly the outcome of misunderstandings as to matters in 
the domain rather of the temporal than of the spiritual, or 
of points in the broad debatable land that lies between the 
two jurisdictions. It is true; but it is beside the point ; for 
the point is that the very object of the early reformers was to 
obtain, the very object of the Reformation Parliament was to 
compel, the recognition of these very distinctions. How in 
reason can it be complained of Saint-German, or of the Parlia- 
ment which applied Saint-German’s principle, that they 
maintained and applied it untenderly and indelicately, when 
the whole of the spiritualty, Pope and clergy alike, rejected 
it altogether? How can it be suggested that a principle 
which was in debate between the two parties, and which was 
only secured by the victory of the one, should have governed 
from the outset the proceedings of both? The Pope, as 
regards the points in question, refused to acknowledge such 
a principle ; he remained constant in his refusal ; arid he had 
his reward in his seclusion from England. The spiritualty, 
after stubborn protest and under determined pressure, gave 
way, recovering and retaining the affections of their people. 
At the beginning they resented the measures of Parliament 
as heartily as the Pope himself. In passing such Acts as 
regulated mortuaries, and citations to appear before the 
Metropolitan Courts in causes of first instance, Parliament, 
in the view of the spiritualty, was not occupying a debatable 
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borderland, but was invading territory inexpugnably their 
own. It will be well to illustrate this attitude of the clergy, 
and by reference to these very measures, It will be especi- 
ally well to illustrate it, so far as possible, from Dr. Gasquet’s 
own pages. We refer the reader, for brevity’s sake, to 
pages 140-42 of this book. In them we see Saint-German 
defending the action of Parliament in restraining mortuaries, 
and calling attention to the dangerous policy of certain of the 
clergy in endeavouring to evade it. 

‘“ Many curates, not regarding the King’s statute in that behalf, 
persuade their parishioners when they are sick to believe that they 
cannot be saved unless they restore them as much as the old mor- 
tuary would have amounted to.” All those who act in such a way 
are, he thinks, “‘ bound in conscience to restitution, since they have 
obtained money under false information ”’ (p. 140). 


‘Opposition’ to Saint-German’s principle—of the ‘dis- 
tinction between the purely spiritual functions of the clergy 
and their’ (temporal) ‘position as individuals in the State’ 
(p. 72), was ‘the attitude of ecclesiastics generally’ ; and the 
mortuary law was evaded by many, ‘on the plea’ not only 
‘that the law was unjust,’ but that it was ‘beyond the 
competence of the State authority’ (p. 53). Nowif,in putting 
forward the case of mortuaries as typical of the ‘ questions 
mainly in the broad borderland of debatable ground between 
the two jurisdictions, Dr. Gasquet is right, it follows, from 
their action on the question of mortuaries, that the spiritualty 
of that day refused to know anything of such a ‘ border- 
land.’ 

To take another example. In 1531 an Act was passed 
providing ‘that no Person shall be cited out of the diocese 
where he or she dwelleth’ in ordinary cases of first instance. 
The matter involved in this Act was purely temporal, or lay, 
at any rate, within the ‘debatable ground’ ; it related to legal 
charges to which people were subject ; it related to fees, and 
whether they were to flow into the pockets of one body of 
ecclesiastical lawyers or of another ; whether, in short, the 
people were to be burdened unduly for the maintenance of 
the Archbishops’ Courts. In the early part of the year 1532 
the Commons—very likely at the motion of authority—pre- 
sented to the King a petition of grievances against the clergy, 
to which the latter, in Convocation, replied. In the course of 
this reply Archbishop Warham, interposing in his own person, 
defends his courts as formerly privileged, and protests against 
the action of Parliament. His main defence has nothing 
‘ spiritual’ about it. It is that the Metropolitan Courts have 
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served a useful purpose in training agents for the diplomatic 
service. He then protests that ‘the spiritual prelates of the 
clergy, being of your grace’s Parliament, consented not to 
the said Act, for divers great reasons moving their con- 
sciences’; he avers that the powers abolished have ‘ apper- 
tained to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York’ ‘ for the 
space of four hundred years or thereabouts’; and concludes 
by declaring that— 


‘the said Act is directly against the liberty and privileges of the 
Churches of Canterbury and York, lawfully prescribed by so long 
time as is aforesaid ; and what dangers be to them which study and 
labour to move and induce any persons to break or take away the 
liberties and privileges of the Church, whoso will read the general 
Councils of Christendom and holy canons of the fathers of the 
Catholic Church ordained in that behalf, shall soon perceive.’ ! 


That is to say, an Act of Parliament regulating legal 
charges, and restricting the jurisdiction and revenues of one 
ecclesiastical court in favour of another, is received as an 
attack upon ‘the liberties and privileges of the Church’ ; and 
those responsible for it are solemnly reminded of ‘ the general 
Councils of Christendom, and holy canons of the fathers of 
the Catholic Church, and of the ‘dangers’ they incur in 
virtue of them. 

This whole document is conclusive as to the attitude of 
the spiritualty on the question of jurisdiction. To the 
allegation of the Commons 


‘that the clergy of this your realm, being your highness’s subjects, in 
their convocations by them holden within this your realm, have mace 
and daily make divers fashions of laws concerning temporal things, and 
some of them be repugnant to the laws and statutes of your realm, 
not having nor requiring your most royal assent to the same laws so 
by them made, neither any assent or knowledge of your lay subjects 
is had to the same, neither to them published and known in their 
mother tongue, albeit divers and sundry of the said laws extend, in 
certain causes, to your excellent person, your liberty and prerogative 
royal, and to the interdiction of your lands and possessions, and so 
likewise to the goods and possessions of your lay subjects’ : 


the spiritualty reply that ‘the Scripture of God and 
the determination of Holy Church’ ‘ must be a rule and square 
to try the justice and righteousness of all laws, as well 
spiritual as temporal’; they ‘verily trust’ that their own 
laws—-the laws complained of—are in conformity therewith ; 
and they ‘hope’ and ‘ pray’ that if the laws of the realm are 


,| Documents Illustrative of English Church History (Gee and 
Hardy), p. 168. 
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not so, the King, ‘with the assent of your people,’ ‘will 
temper’ them ‘accordingly.’ In terms the most obsequious, 
but in mood the most unbending, the spiritualty maintained 
this attitude. They continued to maintain it until May 15, 
1532, when they agreed, in Convocation, to the famous in- 
strument known as the ‘Submission of the Clergy.’ By this 
they threw away their ‘rule and square,’ and consented to a 
revision of the canons in accordance ‘with God’s laws and 
the laws of your realm.’ As to events prior to that day and 
date, the use of such terms as ‘the two jurisdictions’ and 
‘the broad borderland of debatable ground’ as a general 
formula of opinion, is, we must insist,a pure anachronism. 
Until that day and date, the so-called ‘borderland, in the 
view of the spiritualty, was covered, to its remotest corners, 
by ‘the determination of Holy Church’; and if the law of 
the land ran counter to it, the more unfortunate for the law of 
the land. Practically, of course, and in matters of moment, 
that law found means to make itself respected; but we are 
speaking of principles, and of their acceptance at a particular 
date. Of this principle, advanced by Saint-German, assumed 
by Dr. Gasquet, there is no evidence of acceptance by the 
spiritualty on ‘the eve of the Reformation.’ 

We know full well that there were found among them in- 
dividuals not a few, men both distinguished and obscure, who 
at certain times and in certain places hesitated in their 
acceptance of the common belief, or went so far as to em- 
brace its opposite. Such men represented no one but them- 
selves and the many misgivings which events suggested, and 
which were not without a voice even among the spiritualty. 
But we have yet to hear of any representative body, or of any 
who might claim to be representative men, holding language 
contrary to the accepted principle. The few who did so 
were apt to find themselves in the category of dangerous, or 
at least suspected, persons, or even looked upon by their 
brethren as downright black sheep, ‘omnium malorum 
ministri ac stimulatores,’ Their position is well illustrated by 
the case of Dr. Standish in 1515. This prominent Franciscan 
had spoken before the King in defence of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which provided that clerks not in sacred orders, who were 
accused of grave offences such as murder or felony—certainly 
one of our ‘questions of national interest and prosperity ’— 
should take their trial before the secular courts. ‘The 
bishops,’ Dr. Gasquet tells us, ‘ were unanimously against the 

1 Documents Illustrative of English Church History (Gee and 
Hardy), p. 177. 
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position of Standish’ (p. 67). The better to silence him, he 
was ‘charged before Convocation’ with having uttered 
opinions contrary, as that body held, to ‘the laws of God and 
the determination of Holy Church’; and had to throw him- 
self on the King’s protection. ‘Sir,’ said Bishop Fox of 
Winchester, addressing the King at Blackfriars, ‘1 warrant 
you Dr. Standish will not abide by his opinion at his peril 
Standish rejoined, ‘What should one poor friar do alone 
against all the bishops and clergy of England?’!' And we 
are bold to affirm that if, at that day and date, Dr. Gasquet had 
ventured to take his place, as now, by Dr. Standish’s side, he 
would have been in no position to despise the good offices 
even of so capricious a protector as King Henry VIII. 

Indeed, it is very evident that Dr. Gasquet, in speaking so 
cheerily of ‘ the two jurisdictions’ and ‘ the broad borderland 
of debatable ground,’ is using the language of the modern 
world. The theory to which these terms belong is that 
which obtains in modern times. It owes its establishment as 
a theory of social order—in the widest sense—to the success 
of the Reforming movement. Among the principles of that 
movement it was itself the earliest and the most fruitful. All 
subsequent developments were involved in it; its acceptance 
entailed the train of consequences from which modern con- 
ditions have arisen. In the working out of its corollaries, in 
the development of its consequences, Lutheran influence bore 
a weighty part ; but its initial acceptance was the act of men 
who reprobated Luther and all his works, of the spiritualty of 
England, to wit, in May 1532. They accepted it in acknow- 
ledging that great interests, hitherto concluded within ‘the 
determination of Holy Church, lay, by possibility, within a 
borderland in which the laws of the realm had claims to 
recognition. 

In the theory so accepted, and now all but universal, social 
interests are broadly distinguished as spiritual and temporal ; 
and they are regarded severally as occupying distinct terri- 
tories, independent of one another, yet interdependent, either 
developing upon principles of its own, claiming certain rights, 
acknowledging certain duties of its own, acting as absolute 
within its own sphere, and respecting, so far as may be, the 
territory of its neighbour. But life, whether individual or 
social, being one, its interests cannot be divided by narrow 
lines of demarcation ; and between the ‘ purely temporal’ and 
the ‘purely spiritual’ there lies a tract neither wholly of this 
world nor of the world to come, a ‘broad borderland of 

1 Brewer, Reign of Henry VIIZ, i, 252. 
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debatable ground’ where divers principles operate, divers 
interests meet, and divers methods are employed with a view 
to their reconciliation. This borderland is the proper field 
of political action, of statesmanship ecclesiastical or civil ; it 
constitutes the sphere, in any given community, of the variable 
relations between Church and State. 

Such is the theory which prevails in the modern world ; 
it was accepted first by the spiritualty of England in 1532; 
it is accepted by us; it is accepted without reserve by Dr. 
Gasquet ; it is hardly disputed but in one quarter, and even 
in that quarter, of late years, it has been deferred to as the 
truth de facto,and allowed to pass without undignified and 
unavailing protest. It differs totally, both in form and spirit, 
from the theory which was forced upon the attention of a 
serious world by the proceedings of the reckless but con- 
sistent pontiff, Pius IX. It differs, by a whole heaven, from 
the theory which governed the life and thought of the Middle 
Ages. Inthe elder theory—as stated, for the sake of contrast, 
in its essential and extreme form—the spiritual and temporal 
were not conceived as independent powers, demanding mutual 
recognition and respect. The domain of the spiritual ex- 
tended to the whole of life; and that not as an inward 
principle, but as a positive jurisdiction, with robust organs 
and wide-reaching arms of flesh. The temporal was a mere 
province, a department within the spiritual domain ; and the 
highest temporal authority, in the last resort, was nothing 
more than a delegation from the spiritual. The spiritual 
authority, so claiming to be universally supreme, exercised 
the final right of sovereignty in determining the limits of all 
subordinate powers. It exercised that sovereign right in 
deposing temporal princes, in annulling temporal laws; it 
exercised it especially in deciding that the concerns of the 
later ‘borderland’ ‘questions of money and property, even of 
national interest and prosperity’ which touched the clergy 
and the institutions of religion, were subject to ‘the determi- 
nation of Holy Church’ and none other ; and from that sove- 
reign decision there was no appeal. For this theory the 
mighty Hildebrand lived ; for it Becket went to his death, 
surviving in the veneration of the times as saint and martyr. 
From the days of Hildebrand to ‘the eve of the Reformation’ 
the spiritualty acted upon it as a matter of course, in thought, 
and word, and, when possible, in deed ; the laity received it 
among the rudiments of religion ; to it princes, by their vows 
in baptism, their oaths at coronation, were held to have pledged 
their high allegiance. Frequently enough its operation in 
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detail was challenged as unjust ; but setting aside the visions 
of the ‘De Monarchia’ and the hopeless aspirations it re- 
flected, the authority of the principle was hardly in dispute. 
Civil governments, while arming themselves with powers for 
their defence, found prudence lay in keeping terms with it, 
Rulers preferred, by the well-worn ways of a curious diplo- 
macy, to get their will of the Pope rather than risk the 
chances of battle in a war with the Papacy on the ground of 
principle. The few bold spirits who, like Marsilius of Padua, 
John of Jandun, and John Wyclif, assailed the theory root 
and branch, were erected by Rome into the rank of heretics, 
and their names preserved as themes of execration. Speak. 
ing broadly, and of facts broadly representative of the age, it 
was accepted by the faithful upon every hand. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it remained the chief operative principle of 
religion as a direct social force. Its hold, it is true, was 
terribly shaken by the Great Schism and the conciliar move- 
ment, more terribly than anyone imagined at the time; but 
to the very ‘eve of the Reformation’ it retained vitality as 
the formal principle of social order. 

With its permanence was bound up the continuance of 
the papal power, for it made the Popes the necessary key- 
stone of the social arch. To break with it was to break, not 
only with the Papacy, but with the whole constitution of 
society in the Middle Ages. It involved an adventure upon 
an unknown sea, leading to many perils, possibly to ship- 
wreck, happily, as the event proved, to the discovery of a 
new and noble world. To that voyage of adventure and of 
heart-stirring discovery the English Church was committed 
in 1532 by the declaration of May 15. The acknowledgment 
of the King’s ‘ headship, which had gone before, determined 
nothing, for it meant anything or nothing; but this Act, the 
work of the whole spiritualty of England, acknowledging, as 
it did, the reality of a borderland and the claims within it of 
the laws of the realm, meant absolutely everything, and was 
decisive of the whole future. It involved, of necessity, no 
derogation from the ‘purely spiritual’ prerogatives of the 
Popes. But a few weeks before, Parliament, the very organ 
of the temporal law, in passing the Act for the conditional 
restraint of annates, had recognized those ‘purely spiritual’ 
prerogatives in terms of scrupulous respect. The Act re- 
ferred, in reverential phrase, to ‘our holy father the Pope 
and the Court of Rome.’! It was truly meant ; but the Court 
of Rome, governed by its presiding genius, would have none 

1 Documents Illustrative, p. 183. 
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of the pretence. For five hundred years the Popes had made 
this ‘ Borderland’ their peculiar sphere; they were not now 
disposed to submit to its partition, or brook confinement to 
those ‘ purely spiritual’ prerogatives which no earthly power 
can give or take away. They accepted battle. They took 
their fortune in their hands. They threw down their gage 
at the feet of the future, and they invoked the old spirit of 
knight-errantry for the reconquest of their old dominion. 
Gallantly it responded ; gallantly, vainly has it striven. 

And now, as it would seem, a new thought is breaking 
upon the minds of those who are most honourably devoted 
to the Roman cause, yet shrink, and not for weakness of 
heart, from continued conflict with the tendencies of the 
times. It is the thought that, after all, mere gallantry is 
unavailing ; and that if Rome is to possess the future, she 
must make her peace with the forces of the future, and 
ground her claim upon those rights ‘ purely spiritual,’ which 
are sovereign if they exist at all. In the book before us we 
trace, not obscurely, the working of such a belief. We find 
in it principles, against which Rome has long hardened her 
heart, not only assumed, but assumed as among the con- 
ditions of a vanished age. These two assumptions we have 
tried to illustrate. In the one we see an anachronism: in the 
other a breach with tradition: but in both, if we are not 
mistaken, the thoughts of many hearts. 


ART. X.—LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A 
LONG EPISCOPATE. 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. Being Reminis- 
cences and Recollections of the Right Reverend HENRY 
BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minne- 
sota. With portrait of the Author and other Illustra- 
tions. (New York and London, 1899.) 


IT is not easy to determine by what standard of literary 
criticism such a work as Bishop Whipple’s Lights and 
Shadows of a Long Episcopate ought to be judged. On the 
one hand, its highly respected author has a story to give us 
which is well worth the telling, and he almost disarms 
criticism both by the intrinsic interest of his well-spent life, 
and by his plea that the brief time which was all he could 
snatch from a crowded episcopate has ‘ necessitated a most 
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unconventional and incomplete record of his work’ (Preface, 
p. v). On the other hand, it must be confessed that the book 
in parts comes perilously near that class of mushroom litera. 
ture so frequent in this age of hasty and hurried writing, of 
which the late Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews and the present 
Dean of Bristol are typical examples. These Lights and 
Shadows display a singular want of proportion; they are 
encumbered with too many trivialities, and burdened with 
long lists of names that to the English reader are nomina 
tantum. Such blots are the more regrettable because Bishop 
Whipple has to describe an experience altogether exceptional. 
No one can read his pages without unfeigned admiration for 
the high Christian courage with which he has devoted his 
life to champion an oppressed, and to convert to the faith of 
Christ, a perishing yet noble, race. We recognize his manly 
capacity for making the best of things under most trying 
circumstances, and for letting trouble be quickly forgotten ; 
his winning address so ready as to prevail under the most 
unpromising conditions ; and, underlying all, that burning 
love for the souls for whom his Master died which has been 
the one constraining and persistent motive of his long epi- 
scopate. So much, and we could hardly concede higher 
appreciation of the writer, should be steadily borne in mind 
while we venture one further critical remark upon his book. 
We are beset by a certain sense of incongruity in the 
publication by a Bishop during his lifetime of an autobio- 
graphy largely interspersed with the encomiums and approval 
passed on him by others. We feel all the force of the reasons 
which led some members of the American Episcopate to 
prompt Bishop Whipple to his task. The history of his life 
and of the success which God gave him in missionary work 
and founding schools, may doubtless be helpful to others; 
yet it might for all that be a higher voice which urged him 
to abstain. We are quite sure that no mere personal vanity 
induced the Bishop to insert the commendation of men of the 
highest authority in the United States; but we cannot 
persuade ourselves that men in the first rank of the English 
Episcopate would have adopted the same procedure. The 
standing of a bishop in the Church of God should raise him 
above concern for man’s approval when his conscience testi- 
fies that he has taken the rightful course, and he may in such 
a case surely without presumption apply to himself the words 
of St. Paul,‘ With me it is a very small matter that I should be 
judged of you or of man’s judgment.’ It may be that the tone 
of public feeling in the United States is so far different from 
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that which obtains here in England as to account for elaborate 
self-defence; where the writer’s purity of motive might have 
been legitimately taken for granted. We can sincerely say 
that we make this criticism in no censorious spirit, but under 
the full conviction that Bishop Whipple’s whole career has 
been too uniformly single-hearted and self-sacrificing to need 
the self-vindication in which he occasionally indulges. 


Henry Benjamin Whipple, first Bishop of Minnesota, came 
of a stock which had done good service to Church and State 
in the American Commonwealth. Sixteen of his kinsfolk 
were Officers in the Colonial and Revolutionary wars, and two 
amongst them signed the Declaration of Independence. His 
early desire for Holy Orders was thwarted by failure of 
health while pursuing his studies, and at his physician’s 
express direction he entered upon active business, but after 
an eager, and, as we might deem it, a precocious political 
career, his serious aspirations returned and he was ordained 
to the priesthood in February 1850. The young priest’s expe- 
rience in the first few years of his ministry presents little that 
need detain us. It records scenes of shame and sorrow, and 
examples of the response which faithfulness in the discharge 
of the pastor’s office often obtains even among the most 
abandoned which find their parallel in our own crowded 
streets. Here and there Bishop Whipple makes us acquainted 
with action hardly consistent with the due upholding of 
Church discipline and order, such as the admission of a 


. Presbyterian to the Holy Communion (p. 10), for reasons 


which absolutely ignore the direction that none shall be re- 
ceived save those who have been already, or who are willing 
and ready to be confirmed. After ten years of energetic 
labour in very varied spheres Mr. Whipple left Chicago on his 
unanimous election to the arduous diocese of Minnesota. 

The newly-consecrated prelate speedily realized the trials 
and responsibilities which his high office involved. 


‘ Never,’ he writes, ‘did I so long to cast myself at the Saviour’s 
feet and cry “ Lord, help me.” I was deeply impressed by one pas- 
sage in the sermon of the gifted bishop, where he spoke in glowing 
words of the tender sympathy with which his heart went out to one 
“who from this day gives up the blessed ties which unite a pastor to 
his people ; who will henceforth bear heavy burdens and often find 
no help but in Jesus Christ ; who will have to build up waste places, 
to heal heartburnings, and be a wanderer until called home by the 
Great Shepherd.” I did not then know all that was meant, but often 
on the lonely prairie, in the wild forest, in the burden and heat of the 
day, the words have come back to me’ (pp. 28, 29). 
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From this period the main interest of the Lights and 
Shadows centres in the Indian community for whom the 
bishop became the foremost advocate. There were in 1859 
nearly twenty thousand Indians in Minnesota, and their con- 
dition was in every way deplorable. Without government, 
without protection, without personal rights of property, they 
were subject to every evil influence, were the prey of covetous. 
and dishonest whites, and were being decimated by the deadly 
fire-water. Yet the portrait of the red man drawn by the 
writer who knew them so intimately presents many attractive: 
features. He is far from being so sullen and morose a creature: 
as he has been commonly described. We find him generous 
to improvidence, grateful in a degree that would put more 
civilized persons to the blush, heroic in his endurance of suf- 
fering, warm-hearted and affectionate in his domestic relations, 
and there are many touching stories in Bishop Whipple’s 
pages of his fidelity and tenderness of heart. In self: posses- 
sion under trying circumstances the Indian is the equal of the 
most polished courtier. When at dinner a chief took so 
strong a dose of pepper sauce as to bring the tears into his 
eyes, although his countenance remained immovable. ‘Why 
are you crying?’ asked his neighbour. ‘I was thinking of my 
dead grandmother, was the calm reply. The questioner 
partook in turn of the same pungent condiment with a similar 
result. ‘ What are you crying for?’ the first Indian inquired. 
‘I am crying because you did not die when your grandmother 
did,’ was the rejoinder. The habit of self-control extends to 
quite exceptional restraint in speech, and we are assured that 
there is not an oath in the Ojibway language: while it is 
deemed a breach of politeness to remind anyone even of the 
most flagrant breaches of morality, so that a great measure of 
the social restraint so influential in civilized communities is 
lost among the Indians. 

Amiability of disposition is the standard of Red Indian 
excellence, and courteousness of speech is one of thcir marked 
characteristics. It is an act of great rudeness to interrupt 
another until by using the invariable ending J ave done the 


speaker shows he wishes to say no more. Knowledge of this. 


fact once enabled Bishop Whipple to settle a serious difficulty 
when the sale of their land by the American Government 
without their consent had nearly occasioned a dangerous out- 
break. The Indians had risen and the bishop was authorized 
to make terms with them. The scene is vividly described as. 
follows : 


‘It was in the dead of winter, the thermometer below zero, and. 
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the snow deep. It was a journey of seventy-five miles through the 
forest and it took us three days to reach Leech Lake. The Indians 
came to their council in paint and feathers, angry and turbulent. 
The chief, Flatmouth, arose and said, “I suppose you came to find 
out who killed the government cattle. JZ did. You want to know 
who took the government goods. Jdid. I told my young men to 
do it. Perhaps you want to know why we did it. We have been 
robbed. We have been robbed again and again. Wewwill bear it no 
longer. Our shadows rest on our graves.” He talked a long time, 
angry, exasperated, and using bitter invective and stinging sarcasm. 
Meanwhile, I tried to think of some way to stop him, knowing that 
if he could be silenced I might reach the others. I rose and said, 
“Flatmouth, how long have you known me?” ‘“ Twelve years,” he 
answered. ‘Have I ever told you a lie?’ “No, you have not a 
forked tongue,” he replied. 

**T shall not tell you a lie to-day,” I went on. “Iam nota ser- 
vant of the Great Father,' I am the servant of the Great Spirit. I 
shall tell you the truth. It will not be pleasant to my red brother. 
When you killed those cattle, you struck the Great Father in the face. 
When you stole those goods, you committed a crime. I am not here 
to tell you what the Great Father will do. He has not told me. If 
he does what he ought to do, he will arrest those who have committed 
this crime, if it takes ten thousand men.” As I expected, the chief 
was very angry, and, springing to his feet, began to talk violently. I 
folded my arms and sat down. When he paused I said quietly, 
“Flatmouth, are you talking or am / talking? If you are talking, I 
will wait till you have finished ; if I am talking, you may wait till L 
have finished.” ‘The Indians allshouted “Ho! Ho!” Theirchief 
had committed a great breach of courtesy towards me, their friend. 

‘Overwhelmed with confusion, Flatmouth sat down, and I knew 
that the ground was mine. I then told them that when I heard of 
the pine sale I wrote to Washington and protested against it ; that I 
went to the man who bought the pine and told him that I should 
oppose the sale and carry the matter into the courts. But, I added, 
when I ask good men to help me, and they ask if the Indians for 
whom I am pleading are the ones who killed those cattle and stole 
those goods, what shall I say? You are not fools. You know that 
put a gag into my mouth. Now you may talk this over amongst 
yourselves, and when you are ready send for me. I shall be at the 
log-house opposite’ (pp. 46-48). 


Eventually the Indians expressed their regret, and their lands 
were secured to them. 

We cannot enter upon the discussion of the Indian ques- 
tion as a factor in American politics. Where a dying race 
possesses fertile lands which they leave only half cultivated, 
and which their more progressive and powerful neighbours 
covet, a wide field is inevitably open for intrigue, oppression, 


1 The President of the United States. 
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and fraud. As anexample, we might quote Bishop Whipple’s 
account of the wrongs of the Sioux : 


‘They had sold the Government eight hundred thousand acres 
of their reservation—a country thirty miles long and ten miles wide— 
and had been promised eight thousand dollars a year for schools ; 
but the Government had not paid them for their land, nor had they 
any schools’ (p. 61). 


In strong contrast with this criminal official parsimony, 
Bishop Whipple records many instances of the splendid 
generosity of individual Americans in support of the Church 
and its missions. Such examples are not infrequently 
supplied by men who are themselves pioneers on the outskirts 
of civilization, and have a hard task before them to establish 
a home and gain a permanent livelihood. 

Hardly had Bishop Whipple settled himself definitely to 
his work when the civil war between the Northern and 
Southern States burst out, and his reminiscences include 
some interesting notices of such famous generals as McClellan, 
Sherman, Halleck, and others, whose frank, outspoken piety 
the writer well affirms to be the brightest of their laurels, 
Here, for example, is a letter from General McClellan, then 
in command of the army of the Potomac, which shows that 
the bravest of the Northern generals was not ashamed to 
give all the praise for victory to the Lord God of Hosts: 


‘My dear Bishop,—Will you do me the favour to perform divine 
service in my camp this evening? If you can give me a couple of 
hours’ notice I should be glad of it, that I may be able to inform 
the corps in the vicinity. After the great success that God has 
vouchsafed us, I feel that we cannot do less than avail ourselves of 
the first opportunity to render to Him the thanks that are due to 
Him alone. I, for one, feel that the victory is the result of His great 
mercy, and should be glad if you would be the medium to offer the 
thanks I feel due from this army and from the country’ (p. 97). 


The anxieties of President Lincoln during the protracted 
conflict with the Southern States were aggravated by a 
terrible rising of the Sioux Indians, which in 1862 desolated 
the whole western border of Minnesota and resulted in the 
massacre of eight hundred whites. The outbreak was the more 
to be regretted because the Sioux had been friends of the 
American people, and it was their boast that they had never 
taken a white man’s life; but, goaded to madness by the 
repeated perfidy of the government officials and the persistent 
withholding of their treaty rights, the Sioux, who had always 
been a warlike tribe, rose and committed terrible excesses. 
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Even then, as we experienced in the Indian Mutiny, the 
native Christians proved their loyalty, and Bishop Whipple 
records some striking instances in which they saved the lives 
of white settlers at the peril of theirown. We can imagine 
the storm of horror and indignation with which the news of 
the massacre was received by the American people and the 
stern cry for vengeance, sweeping and ample, which followed 
it. It must have needed no ordinary moral courage to stand 
up at such a moment, as the Bishop of Minnesota did, and 
call, as he says, things by their right names. So bitter was 
the feeling excited that even those Sioux whose fidelity had 
been proved, and who had been faithful scouts for the 
Northern army, had to leave the country. ‘The people 
would not consent to have a Sioux remain in Minnesota.’ 

Against so hostile a current of public opinion Bishop 
Whipple raised his most earnest protest, not palliating for an 
instant the criminality of the massacre, but tracing the out- 
break to its true origin. 


‘The voice of this whole nation,’ he wrote, ‘has declared that 
the Indian Department is the most corrupt in the Government. 
Citizens, editors, legislators, heads of the departments, and the 
President alike agree that it has been characterized by inefficiency 
and fraud. The nation, knowing this, has winked at it. We have 
lacked the moral courage to stand up in the name of God and 
demand a reform. More than all, z¢ was not our money. It was a 
sacred trust confided to us by helpless men, where common man- 
liness should have blushed for shame at the theft. . . . It hardly 
needed any act of wrong to incite savage natures to murderous 
cruelty. But such instances were not wanting. Four years ago the 
Sioux sold the government part of their reservation, the plea for the 
sale being the need of funds to aid them in civilization. Of ninety- 
six thousand dollars due to the Lower Sioux not one cent has ever 
been received. . . . Of the portion belonging to the other Sioux, 
eighty-eight thousand three hundred and fifty-one dollars were taken 
for claims. . . . For two years the Indians had demanded to know 
what had become of their money, and had again and again threatened 
revenge unless they were satisfied. In June they came together for 
the payment. The agent could give no satisfactory reason for the 
delay. There was none to give. The Indians waited at the agencies 
for two months, dissatisfied, turbulent, hungry, and then came the out- 
break. The money reached Fort Ripley ‘he day after the outbreak. It 
was too late! Who is guilty of the causes which desolated our border? 
At whose door ts the blood of these innocent victims? I believe that 
God will hold the nation guilty. Our white race would not be proof 
against the corrupt influences which have clustered round these 
heathen. It would make a Sodom of any civilized community under 
heaven’ (pp. 126-7). 
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Such undaunted outspokenness naturally provoked the 
strongest enmity amongst those who had been enriching 
themselves at the expense of the Indians, and the most 
violent calumnies' were circulated. Bishop Whipple was 
accused of prostituting the most sacred Christian rites by 
permitting red-handed murderers to share in them. He faced 
all such attacks with unflinching courage, inexhaustible good 
temper, and the most careful discretion. ‘You have said 
many hard things against this department,’ said an official of 
high position. ‘ Yes, was the reply, ‘but nothing for which 
I had not in my hands the most ample proof. Eventually 
right and justice took hold of the public mind through the 
bishop’s persevering energy, but it was some time before 
even the American Board of Missions made any grant on 
behalf of the Indians. The credit of rousing the Church of 
the United States to some sense of its duty towards these 
poor aborigines, as well as of starting successful missions 
among them, belongs to the author of these Lights and 
Shadows, and fully justifies the high esteem in which he is 
held throughout the communion of the Anglican Church. 

The pages before us abound in examples that the Gospel 
is unto the Red Indian, as it has proved the wide world over, 
the power of God unto salvation, able to renew and to 
sanctify the most savage natures. We might fill our article 
with quotations from speeches or letters of touching simplicity 
and faith, which show how strong is the grasp with which 
these heathen men and women lay hold of the truth, but the 
limits of our space forbid our producing more than two of 
them. We leave them to speak for themselves : 


‘I was present,’ writes the author, ‘at a stormy council held when 
the White Earth Indians heard of the sale of their pine. One chief 
after another spoke in bitter words of the wrong which had been 
committed, and finally Chief Washburne arose and said: “I should 
not be an Indian if I did not feel the wrong done unto my people; 
but I am a man who has started on a journey. The place I want to 
reach is the home the Great Spirit has made for me. If I let 
myself be angered by things which happen on the way, I may lose 
the trail. The Great Spirit is our Father. He wants us to tell Him 
of our troubles. When I cannot see, I kneel at His feet ;” then, 
turning to me, he said, ‘‘ When I kneel there, Kichimekade wiconaye, 
the name I never forget is your own’” (pp. 264-5). 


Our second example is afforded by the letter of a chief’s 
widow, whose husband Taopi, on the testimony of the 
American General Sibley, who commanded the troops sent 
to suppress the Sioux revolt, was entitled to the lasting 
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gratitude of the American people for having, with other 
Christian Indians, saved the lives of nearly two hundred 
white women and children at the risk of their own. The 
last years of this faithful ally, to the eternal disgrace of the 
United States Government, who confiscated all the annuities 
and lands of the Sioux, were spent in such abject poverty 
that he would have starved but for the care of Bishop 
Whipple and one of his clergy. The touching simplicity of 
the closing scene of Taopi’s life sorely tempts us, but we 
must content ourselves with the following letter written some 
years later to the bishop when he was on a visit to Europe: 





‘My very dear Friend,—I long very much to hear the sound of 
your voice. We are of different nations, but you have always been 
kind to us, and why should I not think of you? I feel as though I 
had no Father since you are gone. But your Church still stands 
where it did when you were here, and we all meet there on the 
Praying day, in prayer for you, and daily at home it is pleasant to 
feel that this is not denied us, and we do not fail to remember you 
ever in our daily prayers. I am with my whole family to approach 
the Sacrament on Christmas Day at three o’clock in the morning, 
when we shall offer earnest prayers, and beg the Great Spirit to 
restore you to your anxious friends. As the Christmas holy days 
approach we are all children, and all reminded of your great kind- 
ness to us, for at these times you were wont to make our hearts glad, 
and our little ones to rejoice over your kind attentions. My white 
sister tells me that you say we are still to have a Christmas tree. 
How good to know that, though the great water rolls between us, 
you yet stretch forth your hand and bid our hearts rejoice again. 
Your poor Indian children are all well, and their hearts are flowing 
with prayers for you. We all love you deeply, for you have taught 
us all the good we know, and we shall never forget it. I and my 
family hold your hand tight, and long to hear the sound of your 
voice. Hapon Taopi’ (pp. 135, 136). 


It is satisfactory to learn that the persistent efforts of 
the bishop on behalf of the Red Indians have been by no 
means fruitless, and that brighter days are in store for them. 
The heart of the American people has been touched by the 
story of wrongs inflicted on these poor aborigines, and we 
are assured that hands are outstretched to undo the sins of the 
past. The seed sown by Bishop Whipple is already producing 
a harvest which forty years ago would have been thought 
utterly unattainable. In 1897 23,000 Indian children were 
gathered into schools, 23,574 were enrolled as communicants 
of churches, there were 38,861 Indians who could read, and 
25,744 who lived in houses. The habits of civilization had 
been so far adopted that 1,716,918 bushels of grain were 
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raised by the Indians, and their products sold to the value of 
more than a million dollars. What is yet more encouraging 
is that there were 268 more births than deaths. These 
figures foster the hope that a permanent place may be secured 
for the race, endued with so many noble qualities, which once 
seemed destined to dwindle away before the deadly and 
irresistible advance of the white intruders. 

The Lights and Shadows touch on another problem 
which weighs heavily on the ablest and most conscientious of 
American patriots, viz. the future of the four millions of negro 
citizens, who, at the close of the civil war thirty-six years ago, 
were granted the franchise of the United States, and who 
now form one-tenth of its population. With characteristic 
candour Bishop Whipple admits that the responsibility of 
negro slavery and its ultimate consequences belongs to the 
Northern as well as the Southern States of the Union, and 
that the immediate results of emancipation were such as to 
justify the most serious misgiving. 


‘When these four millions of slaves,’ he writes, ‘ were made free, 
at the cost of a million of lives and millions of treasure, the South 
was desolated, its people poverty-stricken, and a gulf opened 
between master and slave. The master felt freed from responsibility, 
and the freedmen thought that liberty meant idleness if not licence; 
Dishonest adventurers became the temporary leaders of the black 
race, and political corruption stalked through the land.... Mul- 
titudes of negroes flocked to the cities and were crowded into 
tenements and slums—conditions no more favourable for the moral 
development of negro character than for that of white men’ (pp. 382, 
383). 

Yet, notwithstanding the grounds for dark foreboding— 
and Bishop Whipple judiciously passes in silence over the 
stern and terrible, if imperative, repression of the newly- 
enfranchised race by their white neighbours for years after 
their emancipation—we believe that the bishop is not too 
sanguine in his persuasion that brighter days are dawning. 
The negroes have made such marvellous strides in the last 
few years, and have developed such genuine traits of Chris- 
tian character, that many missionary enthusiasts (we use the 
term with no thought of depreciaticn) look forward to the 
day when they shall become the evangelists of those districts 
of Africa which have hitherto been the white man’s grave. 


‘The Southern people,’ he adds, ‘ realize the importance of this 
problem. They have expended one hundred millions of dollars 
since 1870 for the education of the black race. There are one mil- 
lion four hundred and sixty thousand black children in free schools 
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in the sixteen Southern States. But these freedmen need more than 
education ; and no race requires watchful care and Christian training 
more than they. ‘Their energies lie dormant, and all that is spiritual 
in their nature must be developed. They have been strangely inter- 
twined with the fortunes of the Church of God. Who can forget that 
it was a man from Africa who carried the Saviour’s cross up the 
hill of Calvary, and that one of the first to be baptized into the 
Church was an Aithiopian eunuch? The old prophecy is being 
fulfilled before our eyes, “ Aithiopia shall stretch out her hands unto 
God”? (pp. 383, 384). 


We could wish that more space had been devoted to 
accounts of the great educational institutions established by 
the Bishop in the diocese of Minnesota—the Seabury Divinity 
Hall, St. Mary’s Hall, and the Shattuck Schools which from 
the photographs here given, are evidently designed on a 
scale of great magnificence. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the intelligent foresight and the princely generosity of 
the American people than the splendid university and scho- 
lastic endowments which are scattered over the States, and 
Bishop Whipple has admirably reflected the national cha- 
racter in laying his foundations deep and large. In the 
spirit of that broad Catholicity which is distinctive of the 
Anglican communion, the Bishop refused to accept contri- 
butions for Seabury Hall which were fettered with condi- 
tions that pledged its beneficiaries to narrow party views. 
His diocese was poor, and two-thirds of the population 
foreigners ; burdened with all the difficulties which weigh upon 
a new country, inheriting no advantages from the labour of 
the past, crippled by rates of interest from twelve to eighteen 
per cent. and heavy taxes, yet the people not only responded 
liberally to necessary claims for the support of their clergy, 
but sent out eighteen missionaries to labour beyond their 
own borders. Under such exceptional conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to speak too highly of the bishop’s record concerning 
Seabury Hall. 


‘The West’ (he writes) ‘is to swarm with a population of mil- 
lions. We have not the means to send our young men 1,500 miles 
to be educated. Our young men are needed by the Church. In 
faith Minnesota founded a divinity school. It was work for God, and 
we believed that He would care for it. In its scholarship, discipline, 
piety, soundness of faith and breadth of Christian love it is equal to 
any in the land. It takes devout young men without pledges of sup- 
port to train them to preach the Gospel. It refuses no one because 
of poverty. They come to us from other dioceses because we offer 
them a welcome and a home. They become postulants and candi- 
dates here, because we offer them the only door by which they can 
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study for the ministry. At this time Minnesota has twenty-two 
postulants and candidates for Holy Orders, besides several boys 
in preparatory schools who look to the ministry. ‘Ten of these come 
from other States .... One case will illustrate the rule. A bishop 
said to me last autumn, “I have an earnest man who desires to 
study for Holy Orders, but we are too poor to care for him.” [I 
answered, “Send him to Faribault and it will cost you nothing ”’ 
(pp. 214, 215). 

The bishop’s pages abound in happy illustrations of his 
effective method of dealing with sceptics, and with the lawless 
and abandoned men who throng the borderland between 
civilization and savage life. Many a useful suggestion may 
be gathered by the reader, even though he be not gifted with 
the rare readiness of wit, and still rarer inexhaustible hopeful- 
ness, of the Bishop of Minnesota. The secret of his success 
is very simple, and he himself indicates it. ‘Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and his own heart 
is so fully established in the faith that it only needs the 
presentation of the infinite love of our Saviour to answer 
most of the doubts that perplex men. It is probably truer 
of the people of the United States than it is of the masses in 
England that their unbelief is in large measure a revolt from 
hard lines of extreme Calvinistic theology ; butin face of the 
anxiety which oppresses many thoughtful Christian men at 
the spread of indifference and laxity so terribly noticeable 
among us, it is bracing to read the strong sensible words in 
which Bishop Whipple insists that we have not believed in 
vain. Perhaps we might take exception to some of the 
terms in which his confidence is expressed, and which, as 
they stand, may seem to imply, in more unqualified phrase 
than we could endorse, approval of Biblical criticism and 
sympathy with prevailing weariness at ‘the dry details of 
theological dogma.’ If it be true that it is not the theory of 
a religion or its philosophy which conquers hearts, it is, we 
are persuaded (and we are sure the bishop would agree with 
us), no less true that the Christ life, the Christ love which 
overcomes the world, would be seriously imperilled if the 
theory of religion, or, in other words, the dogmatic Catholic 
faith, were sublimated, and the historical Christ undermined, 
by the solvents of the so-called higher criticism. If these 
postulates are accepted, we can thankfully welcome such 
hearty words as these: 

‘The tone and temper of the times reveal widespread unbelief. 
The press has familiarized the people with infidel literature. Many 
religious teachers have drifted from their moorings and have no 
anchorage. Science, which ought to be the handmaid of religion, 
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has teachers who resolve faith into the unknowable. It is well to 
look the evil in the face, bur there is no cause for alarm or for falling 
into a panic. The religion of Jesus Christ is not an opinion : it is a 
fact. Christianity has borne eighteen centuries of critical examina- 
tion, and has conquered on every battle-field. No assault upon 
theological opinions, no criticism of the Bible, can change the facts 
of humanity. . . . The voice within and without testifies of God. 
The Incarnation is the revelation of God’s love toward His suffering 
creatures. It reveals the Creator of the Universe as the Everlasting 
Father. It brings to us the Eternal Son as a Brother and Saviour. 
It gives us the Holy Ghost as a Guide, the Comforter and Helper 
of men. Sinful and suffering men not only ask to know righteous- 
ness, but they ask for help to be righteous. These great truths will 
always be near the heart of humanity. Men can never love a God 
who has merely laid down immutable laws without giving to man 
the help to obey these laws. It is in the revelation of the Eternal 
Fatherhood of God, in the Infinite Love of Jesus Christ, who gave 
Himself for us, in the vivifying and new-creating power of the Holy 
Ghost, that burdened hearts find help’ (pp. 394-5). 


Those sections of the Lights and Shadows which describe 
the author’s reminiscences of his visits to England and his 
estimates of prominent Englishmen need not detain us. 
Bishop Whipple was brought into personal contact with many 
leading Churchmen, and was invited to preach in Westminster 
Abbey and several English cathedrals. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Pusey, and other noted 
men, besides the Primates who presided over the Lambeth 
Conferences, and nearly all the foremost members of the 
Episcopate ; but his rapid ‘ recollections’ are not marked by 
any originality or acuteness of observation. Two of the 
subjects treated at the great Lambeth gatherings find special 
mention in Bishop Whipple’s pages—viz. the relations of the 
Anglican Communion with the Scandinavian Churches, and 
the proposal to establish a permanent Council of Advice, of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury should be the head. 
Both of these questions were of high practical importance to 
the American Church, and the Report of the Lambeth Con- 
ference on the first of them has been cordially acted upon in 
the United States. We have not space to enter upon the 
details. It must suffice to say that, as the result of fraternal 
intercourse with the Swedish Episcopate, the members of the 
Swedish National Church, amounting to many thousands, 
resident in the States, have been incorporated into the 
American Church, and that many brethren see in the inter- 
communion thus established a prophecy of the reunion of 
Christians. 
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The proposition to create a Council of Advice did not 
meet with universal approval. The American Episcopate 
feared that its action might trench upon the prerogatives and 
might fetter the independence of their national Church ; and 
Bishop Whipple, at the Lambeth Conference of 1888, was 
empowered to say on their behalf that it was a question 
which only concerned Colonial bishops of the Church of 
England, and that the American bishops would take no part 
in the discussion. It is clear enough that national suscepti- 
bilities have been awakened which make the establishment of 
such a council at present utterly impracticable, for the weighty 
reasons which are here put before us: 


‘Every bishop has a right to seek the fraternal advice of any 
other bishop, and such advice has been and will be sought from 
brothers whenever the exigency demands. But to establish an 
authoritative Council of Advice implies that they who seek such 
advice shall be guided by it as the interpreter of the law of the 
Church. More than this, each national Church has its own par- 
ticular difficulties growing out of the sad divisions among Christian 
men, and under God it alone can solve these difficulties and heal 
these divisions. There is danger that this work may be hindered, if 
not prevented, by any appearance of the intervention of a foreign 
Church, against which unjust prejudices might be aroused... . I 
question whether the Church in the United States will ever be re- 
presented in a Lambeth Conference after the creation of such an 
authoritative council. Certainly not unless against the protest of 
the laity of our branch of the Church’ (pp. 462-3). 


We must bring our notice of this chapter in autobio- 
graphy to a close. The record is necessarily discursive as 
the life has been exceptionally varied ; but it contains much 
that is of lasting interest, and that will suggest earnest 
reflection. Interspersed amidst its pages are many capital 
stories, and the whole breathes the bright, cheerful spirit of 
one who has known how to set the example of a Christian 
bishop in the complicated life that marks the close of the 
nineteenth century. The writer is no mournful /audator 
temporis acti, who sits down in the evening of a long 
episcopate to bewail that things are no longer what they 
were in his early days. He sees everywhere signs of im- 
provement, and believes them to be only the beginning, and 
that God’s Spirit is moving over the darkness. ‘ My readers, 
he allows, ‘may think me an optimist, but a Christian has no 
right to be anything else. This is God’s world, not the 
devil’s. It is ruled by One who is the Lord our Righteous- 
ness ; the same yesterday and to-day and for ever’ (p. 493). 
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ArT. XI—JACOPONE DA TODI. 


1. Le Poesie Spirituali del B. Jacopone da Todi, Frate Minore. 
Ed. FRA FRANCESCO TRESATTI. (Venetia, 1617.) 

2. I Cantict del B. Jacopone da Todi. Ed. G. B. Mopio. 
(Roma, 1558.) 

3. Laude del Contemplativo B. F. Jacopone. (Venetia, 1556.) 


To persons who are bewildered and frightened by the rapids 
and cross-currents of the present day, it might be a whole- 
some and comforting discipline to study the social and eccle- 
siastical history of the thirteenth century. They would find 
there a maze of tendencies no less perplexing than those 
which we must confront to-day. The experience of seven 
centuries may enable us to understand tendencies which at 
the time of their operations must have seemed chaotic ; may 
show the importance of what seemed trivial, and the triviality 
of much that seemed important; the evil which lurked in 
what was good, and the profit which God’s Providence could 
bring out of what seemed ruinous ; and thus from the study 
of the perplexities of the past we may learn patience and 
hope for the future. Though the waters raged and swelled, 
the Ark was not lost ; and the end of the thirteenth century 
may furnish the beginning of the twentieth with the whole- 
some motto, Fluctuat, non mergitur. 

Let us, then, sum up a few of the contradictory currents 
of the thirteenth century, especially as they may be noticed 
in the history of Italy. And, first, let us do justice to the 
mighty influence of the Christian tradition. Though there 
were few, perhaps, who knew much of the mystery of the 
Gospel, though many defied it, there were very few indeed 
who were bold enough to deny it. It maintained a stronger 
power over their imaginations than over their consciences ; 
but it always lay in the background as a possible influence. 
Even when men were vicious they were seldom irreligious, in 
the sense of neglecting the ordinances of religion; and if 
they became serious at all it was with a Christian seriousness, 
which turned to Christ and to no other Saviour, and sought 
His salvation in the Sacraments which He had ordained, and 
not in contrivances of man’s devising. There was also ina 
considerable number of people an active confession that the 
example of Christ, as it was understood, was to be followed, 
and could be followed, by those who claimed to be His 
disciples. The religion of the age was stern self-discipline, 
and not the indulgence of pious feelings. 
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Yet there was already much to disturb this Christian 
tradition. The character of the clergy was far less unsatis- 
factory than it had been at an earlier time and was to 
become again some years later. Among the Popes of this 
century there was no monster like John XII. or Alexander VJ. 
It was a time, as far as the superior clergy were concerned, 
rather of ambition and worldliness than of conspicuous vice. 
No doubt the great mass of the parochial clergy were ignorant 
and indolent, and the hungry sheep looked up and were not 
fed ; and all over Italy heretical sects, some with the most 
grotesque and some with the most immoral doctrines, were 
spreading ; but it would, we believe, be an exaggeration to 
suppose that the majority of the people, except in a few 
places, was affected by them. Perhaps the cause which did 
most to undermine religion was the long strife between Pope 
and Emperor, which at this time reached its height. The 
Pope at the beginning of the century was Innocent IIT. (1198- 
1216), who carried the claims of Gregory VII. to their highest 
pitch, with less than Gregory’s stern devotion to the cause of 
righteousness, and more than his disposition to make the 
kingdom of Christ supreme among the kingdoms of this world. 
On the opposite side appears the strangely modern figure of 
Frederick II. (1211-1250): sceptical in religion, licentious in 
morals, unscrupulous, ingenious, artistic. In earlier ages the 
Emperor, however much opposed to the Pope, was usually a 
sincere Catholic, and his vices were those of an untamed 
savage ; but now it seemed as if the representative of the 
world-power had assumed the form of Antichrist. Yet it 
would be erroneous to suppose that the imperial, or 
Ghibelline, party were on the whole less religious than their 
Guelf opponents ; for the party-strife had been originally due 
to the inheritance of German or Italian blood, and national 
inheritance still counted for more than the personal character 
or the aims of the leaders. At the same time, lapse of ages 
and the fusing power of common speech had deprived the 
old distinction of race of much of its meaning; and the 
two parties were divided by little in the way of principle, so 
that there was little to deter cities or individuals from shift- 
ing from side to side. Between the extremes of papalism 
and imperialism Italy swayed like a seismometer, tracing 
inexplicable lines in labyrinthine curves. To these earth- 
tremors was added the vibration of strange prophecies from 
the Calabrian monastery of Fiore, speaking of the passing 
away of the dispensation of God the Son, and the coming of 
the dispensation of God the Holy Ghost. 
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The earth being thus disturbed, there flashed across the 
sky one of the brightest and most fascinating meteors which 
the astronomy of the Church records—Francis of Assisi 
(1182-1226). His character is so winning in its child-like 
devotion to our Lord, in its passionate love for men, in its 
idyllic surroundings, and in its Italian grace, that it is difficult 
in judging him to maintain a position of impartiality. But, 
if exaggeration is hardly less dangerous than negation, we 
cannot but see in Francis an element of danger to come. He 
is very Christ-like, except that he lacks the completeness and 
the balance of the character of Christ. One feature of our 
Lord’s character was so conspicuous in him that it obscured 
the rest. Though Francis was the bridegroom of Holy 
Poverty, he delighted as a poet in the beauty of the world, 
and never strove to close his eyes to it. We could not 
imagine him, like St. Bernard, walking all day along the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva and never perceiving that there 
was a lake. Rather we should conceive him hailing its 
wavelets as his sisters and calling on them to praise Him 
who had made them so fresh and gay. He was very far 
from the sentiment of the ascetic of the present day who, 
when a lily was shown to him, said, ‘It smells of the Fall.’ 
The whole creation hardly seemed to Francis to be groaning 
and travailing in pain; rather it was singing an unbroken 
song of praise, which men could not hear because they were 
too selfish to understand its harmony. Sin and misery were 
in man, and did not seem to cast their shadow over flowers 
and birds and beasts. These only needed to be taught in 
love, and were ready to respond in joy. But man alone was 
unresponsive to the voice of love, for Love had become 
incarnate and had died, but no man heeded Him. Man 
being so evil, society was evil also; and the symbol of society 
is wealth, which men gain by social commerce and spend in 
social luxury. Wealth, then, can hardly be consecrated as a 
gift from God, but must be renounced as a rival foundation 
for human life to the love of God. The renunciation was 
necessary, not only for a few who might feel themselves 
specially called to be like Christ in having no place where 
they might lay their heads, but for all who would follow Him 
sincerely. Poverty was piactically co-extensive with holi- 
ness, and he could hardly be a genuine Christian who did 
not cast away all his possessions. 

This was exaggeration, but it was, surely, a generous 
exaggeration. It taught, perhaps, rather a literal than a 
spiritual obedience to our Lord’s commands ; but every age 
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needs to be reminded that obedience to the spirit fulfils, and 
does not evacuate, obedience to the letter. It is hardly 
fanciful to trace to the lesson of Francis the consecration of 
wealth to the building of the great cathedrals—Siena in 1229, 
Pisa in 1250, Orvieto in 1290, Florence in 1294. But it was 
a more precious lesson which was impressed on the splendour- 
loving Italians when they beheld men clad in ragged grey, 
not caring for to-morrow’s bread, and content to worship 
God in churches made of wattles daubed with clay, yet 
bright, even merry, singing their ballads of praise, ‘having 
nothing, yet possessing all things,’ because they possessed the 
love of Christ. If the lesson was presented in an exaggerated 
form, perhaps in no other form could it have been so impres- 
sive ; and we might welcome those who should teach the 
same lesson, in whatever way, to our own wealthy age and 
nation. 

Already during the founder’s lifetime there were those 
who regarded the rule of absolute poverty as a rule fit for 
angels rather than men. This was the opinion of the shrewd 
Innocent III., and it was endorsed by Cardinal Ugolino, 
patron of the Order, and afterwards Pope Gregory IX.; and 
experience has proved their wisdom. For not only does a 
too exacting rule tempt to evasion, and, in the present case, 
lead to relaxations which became causes of bitter strife 
between brethren, but the undue exaltation of one aspect of 
our Lord’s example robbed wealth of what it specially 
needed—the grace of consecration, for what is abjured can 
hardly be dedicated. If the ideal of Francis had been 
generally adopted there would have been no room for those 
saintly men who, being wealthy, have used their wealth for 
the glory of God. 

One of those who most cordially adopted the doctrine of 
St. Francis with regard to wealth was Jacopone da Todi. 
He was born about 1230, four years after the death of 
Francis, at Todi, a little town of Umbria, some thirty-seven 
miles from Assisi. The place is of extreme antiquity, 
probably founded by the Umbrian branch of the Latin stock, 
and, under its earlier name of Tuder, is described by Silius 
Italicus (iv. 222) as ‘hanging from its mountain-top.’ Like 
many places in the district, it adhered to the Ghibelline party. 
Jacopo de’ Benedetti was, as his possession of a surname 
implies, a man of good family. He was brought up as a 
lawyer at Bologna, and earned, in a litigious age and country, 
great fame: and wealth in his profession, together with the 
reputation of being ‘exceedingly avaricious, proud, and 
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enslaved to the vanities and miseries of the world”! He 
married a lady of a Ghibelline family,2 who was young and 
beautiful, but feared the Lord. In obedience to her husband 
she lived a gay social life, but in secret practised great 
austerities. At a dance the gallery in which she was standing 
gave way, and she fell crushed to the ground. Jacopo, who 
loved her dearly, rushed to the spot, but when he began to 
remove her fine dress she, though unable to speak, forbade 
him by signs. The cause of her reluctance was revealed 
when, after her death, he found that under her splendid 
clothes she wore a hair-shirt. 

The discovery turned the whole course of his life. What 
he had prized he cast away as dross. He abandoned his 
profession, gave away all his money to the poor, and is 
thought (though this is uncertain) to have entered the Third 
Order which St. Francis had founded for persons who, though 
living in the world, were desirous of following, as far as 
possible, the rule of the Little Brethren. It was not only 
money that he cast away, for he courted every opportunity 
of making himself despised. Stripping himself, and wearing 
the trappings of an ass, he went on all-fours through the 
town. On one occasion his brother bade him to a wedding, 
and besought him, for the credit of the family, to behave 
reasonably for at least one day. Jacopo smeared himself 
with turpentine, rolled in feathers, and thus apparelled went 
to the feast. He gained the contempt to which he aspired, 
for all men jeered at him as mad, and the children changed 
the name of the dignified Messer Jacopo into Jacopone— 
‘clumsy Jem.’ 

Was he who chose this mode of self-humiliation really a 
madman? The question is one for the alienist to answer ; 
but at least we must remember that he was mortifying a 
tendency which was very strong in the Italian character, and 
therefore urgently needed mortification—the care for onore. 
Mr. Symonds* gives an interesting account of this word, 
which, if not quite consistent with itself, is no more incon- 
sistent than most things which relate to the ‘ woman-country.’ 
He regards ‘ credit’ as the best equivalent for the term: not 
a personal ideal, but external reputation, and that not reputa- 
tion for moral excellencies, but for any quality which confers 

1 See the ‘ Life’ prefixed to his Cantic? by G. B. Modio, in the edition 
of Rome, 1558. This edition is interesting because it is dedicated to 
S. Caterina de’ Ricci, one of the most devout followers of Savonarola. 

2 Vanna di Maestro Bernardino di Guidone, dei Conti di Coldimezzo ; 


see D’Ancona in Vuova Antologia, Maggio 1880, p. 199. 
8 Hist. of Renaissance, i. 416. 
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distinction. The manner in which Jacopone mortified this 
desire seems to us, no doubt, extravagant, like the manner 
in which he and other enthusiasts mortified the desire for 
wealth ; but unless all self-discipline and all extravagance 
are signs of madness, we see no sign of insanity here any 
more than in other holy men who have counted all things 
loss for Christ. We should speak differently if we felt 
obliged to credit the statement of a biographer that he 
embraced a tree, mistaking it for a crucifix. 

We may relate a quaint story told of this period of his 
life. One day a citizen of Todi bought two fowls, and sent 
them to his home by the hand of Jacopone. As they did not 
arrive he questioned the bearer, who insisted that he had 
taken them whither they were sent. At last Jacopone led the 
angry purchaser to the Church of S. Fortunato, and lifted 
the stone which covered the family vault of his companion, 
and there the fowls were discovered. ‘ This is thy home, 
said Jacopone, and the ‘ Life’ adds, ‘the citizen took the 
fowls, and went to his house greatly edified and filled with 
compunction.’! 

We shall not be far wrong if we date the conversion of 
Jacopone about the year 1266. For about ten years he led 
the life we have described; and as he wandered, poor and 
despised, the steep alleys of Todi he was ever singing hymns 
or Laude. At the end of these years he felt that it would be 
safer for his soul if he were under the discipline of religious 
obedience ; and he applied for admission into the Franciscan 
Order, probably at the poor convent of Collazzone, some ten 
miles north of Todi. This convent had been founded for 
Franciscan nuns, about 1230, by Simone, one of the most 
faithful sons of St. Francis, who suffered much persecution 
for his zeal for strict observance at the hands of the lax Fra 
Elia, and it had been subsequently handed over to the friars. 
In Jacopone’s resolution to enter this strict community we 
see an argument against his supposed insanity ; for it was 
the part of a sane man to see the danger of an erratic life, in 
which voluntary humiliations left plenty of room for the 
growth of spiritual pride. The brethren, however, who were 
aware of his reputation for madness, hesitated to receive him ; 
but he won his admission by presenting his song ‘ Udite nova 
pazzia,’? 

‘ Hear,’ he says, ‘ how I have resolved to be reckoned a madman. 
I have left my philosophy ; I have left my father and my kin; I 
have left songs, and graceful women ; I have left money and jewels ; 


1 Santi dell’? Umbria, iii. 216. 
2 Tresatti, i. 1. 
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I have let men call me beast and fool : that I may follow the Gospel 
which leads me to heaven ; that I may sing Holy, Holy, Holy with 
the angelic host ; that I may learn the value of the Crucified. 
‘Then teach me, Lord, to know Thy will ; 
Teach me to do it—happy still 
If Thou repay me heaven or hell.’ 


At Collazzone he probably found a community of men 
likeminded with himself. It was in the larger convents of 
the Order that the spirit of poverty was growing lax. At 
Assisi indeed the injunctions of Francis were being dis- 
regarded in the intent to do him honour, and a glorious 
church had been built over him who had desired to be buried 
in a dunghill, and a magnificent convent contained the 
brethren of him who wished them to live in hovels of straw, 
and those not theirown. The founder of Collazzone, Simone, 
had belonged to a rich and noble family, and his mother had 
been a lady of the court of the Emperor Otho IV., but it is 
probable that the brethren lived in primitive poverty and 
simplicity. Yet even in this simple convent the eccentricity 
of Jacopone was sometimes more than the brethren could 
bear. At one time he was grievously tempted to gluttony, 
the particular object of his desire being the inward parts of a 
hare. He resolved to trick the demon who assailed him, and 
permitted him to bring the dainty to his cell, where he hung 
it on the wall. (Some biographers ascribe the bringing of the 
hare to the superiors of the convent, and so spoil the point of 
the story.) Day after day the demon was perplexed to find 
the delicacy still hanging in the cell, and Jacopone going to 
his meal of bread and water in the refectory. In time the 
meat went the way which is common to such things, and a 
stench spread through the convent, which the friars traced to 
Jacopone’s cell. They broke in, beat their obnoxious brother, 
and cast him into a filthy pit. There he did nothing but 
praise God, until our Lord appeared to him, changed the 
stench into a sweet odour, and filled his soul with such intoxi- 
cating and lasting joy that henceforth he had no more care 
for mortification, and no sorrow, save in the thought that 
‘Love was not loved.’ 

To this period we may assign the greater number of the 
poems which secure him an important place among early 
Italian writers. Of these poems the first printed edition, so 
far as the present writer is aware, was issued at Florence in 
1490. Other editions are named at the head of this article. 
The most extensive collection is that of Tresatti (1617), 
which includes 211 poems, distributed by the editor into seven 
classes: Satires, Moral Songs, Odes, Penitential Hymns, the 
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Theory of Divine Love, Songs of Love, and Spiritual Secrets, 
The distribution seems a little arbitrary ; some of the poems 
are perhaps attributed to Jacopone with small reason ; and 
Tresatti omits the most bitter of the satires against Boniface, 
of which we shall speak presently. A few other poems, of 
little interest, were published from manuscripts by Montara 
at Lucca, in 1819. 

These poems are, with few exceptions, written in the 
Umbrian dialect. The Florentine editor, Modio, has no 
doubt that Jacopone, a man of education, could have written 
in good Tuscan had he wished to do so, but that in humility 
he adopted Umbrian, Neapolitan, and Sicilian phrases. But 
Dante had not yet raised Tuscan to the throne of Italian 
dialects ; and there can be little doubt that Jacopone used 
the current speech of his native town. It is very probable 
that most of the poems were improvised as we now read 
them ; for the Italian language, with the abundance of rhymes 
which it provides for almost every word, offers notable helps 
to the zxprovzsatore ; but in some instances the rather com- 
plicated arrangement of rhymes points to a more laborious 
method of composition. At the best they remain prolix and 
uncouth ; yet there is a sort of rustic grace about them which 
makes them as pleasant to read as they are hard to translate. 
There are few of them in which we cannot find a line or two 
so delicately expressed that the reader treasures them in his 
memory even if he cannot preserve their fragrance in a version. 

The Laude differ from most hymns with which we are 
familiar. They are quite unlike the old ecclesiastical hymns, 
with their grave and simple enunciation of Gospel events and 
truths. Nor are they, save in a few instances, like the subtle 
religious poems of Crashaw and Herbert. They are as sub- 
jective—that is to say, as full of the poet’s own thoughts and 
emotions—as the hymns of Cowper, or the Wesleys, or most 
modern writers; but the thoughts and emotions here are 
simple, and there is no perplexing search into the deep and 
complex movements of the soul. They might be the songs 
of a fervent child. Perhaps the best comparison (if it may 
be made without irreverence) is to popular love-songs, such 
as German Volkslieder, in which the beauty of the village 
lass and the devotion of her lover are portrayed with little 
originality, little variety, but with a charm which comes from 
genuine and simple affection. In like manner, Jacopone has 
few things to say about our blessed Lord and His holy 
Mother,,and he says them with tedious prolixity ; yet he 
charms us because he loves those whom he praises. 
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The poems which are classed by Tresatti (apparently 
without warrant from the author) as Cantici and Secreti 
Spirituali are somewhat more reflective than the Laude ; but 
they have little of the musing which we find in the religious 
poetry of northern races, There is a preponderance of feeling 
over thought, such as that which surprises us when we notice 
how pious Italians assist with devotion at the constant 
repetition of services of which they hardly understand a word ; 
and which makes us think of the Corinthians praying in an 
unknown tongue, without understanding, indeed, but probably 
not without devotion (1 Cor. xiv. 14). The compass of 
Jacopone’s song is very limited: the goodness of our Lord 
and of His Mother, rarely the virtues of St. Francis or some 
other saint, the wickedness of man, the vanity of the world 
—these are almost his only topics. He seems to know little 
of the Gospel history beyond the birth and the death of 
Christ. Of the Old Testament history he seems almost 
entirely unconscious. There is little account taken of the 
ministry of Christ, of the Sacraments, of the aspirations, the 
struggles, the perplexities of the soul. His poems are like 
the chimes from a village belfry ; there are but few bells, and 
they but small, but they sound sweet and true over the fields 
and the tranquil hum of rustic life. 

It follows from these remarks that it is a vain attempt to 
endeavour to present these poems in an English dress ; yet 
we will venture so far on the impossible as to present the 
greater part of two poems ; borrowing for the former (witha 
few alterations) the version of Mr. J. A. Symonds, and for 
the other begging the reader to be content with our own less 
skilful pen. 

‘THE PRESEPIO.! 
‘ By thy great and glorious merit, 

Mary, Mother, Maid, 

In thy firstling new-born Child 

All our life is laid. 

‘That sweet smiling infant Child 

(Born for us, I wis), 

That majestic Baby mild, 
Yield Him to our kiss. 
Clasping and embracing Him 

We shall taste of bliss. 

Who could crave a purer joy ? 

Purer none was made. 


1 Per li tuoi gran valori, Tresatti, iii. 2; translated by J. A. Symonds, 
Renaissance, iv. 532. 
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‘Mary, in the manger where 
Thou hast strown His nest, 
With thy darling Baby we 
Fain would be at rest. 
Those who cannot take Him, see, 
Place Him on their breast. 
Who shall be so rude and wild 
As to spurn thee, Maid ? 


‘For the little Babe had drouth, 

Sucked the breast she gave ; 

All He sought was that sweet breast, 
Broth He did not crave ; 

With His tiny mouth He pressed, 
Tiny mouth that clave : 

Ah, the tiny baby Thing, 
Mouth to bosom laid. 


‘ Little angels all around 
Danced, and carols flung ; 
Making verselets sweet and true, 
Still of love they sung ; 
Calling saints and sinners too 
With love’s tender tongue ; 
Now that heaven’s high glory is 
On this earth displayed. 


‘ Choose we gentle courtesies, 

Churlish ways forswear ; 

Let us one and all behold 
Jesus sleeping there. 

Earth, air, heaven He will unfold, 
Flowering, laughing fair ; 

Such a sweetness, such a grace 
From His eyes hath rayed. 


‘O poor humble human race, 

How uplift art thou ! 

With the divine dignity 
Re-united now. 

Even the Virgin Mary, she 
All amazed doth bow ; 

And to us who sin inherit 
Seems as though she prayed. 


‘ By thy great and glorious merit, 
Mary, Mother, Maid, 
In thy firstling new-born Child 
All our life is laid.’ 


The poem which follows shows Jacopone in a sterner 
light. It translates us from Fra Angelico’s Nativities to 
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Signorelli’s Angels of Judgment. Unfortunately it has proved 
a task beyond our skill to translate it literally, or to preserve 
the system of rhymes in the original. 


‘ Weeps' the Church : she groaneth still 
Burthened that her state is ill. 


‘ Mother, honoured Mother, speak : 
What the woe that wets thy cheek ? 


‘Son, an orphaned widow, I 
See my sons, my brothers die ; 
All my friends in bondage lie. 


‘ All my sons are cowards, slow 
To avenge my cruel blow ; 
All their courage lieth low. 


‘ Strife instead of peace I hear ; 
Faithless men to blame me dare 
For the blame of those I bare. 


‘Poverty is all despised ; 
Honours everywhere are prized : 
Once the world they sacrificed. 


‘ Where are the fathers, full of faith, 
Who for Faith’s honour courted death ? 
I wail, but no man comforteth. 


‘Where are the Prophets ? Hope was theirs : 
Now for my widowhood none cares. 
Self-confidence the world’s crown wears. 


‘Where are the Apostles, full of fire ? 
Now no man feels my anguish dire. 
Self-love hath conquered high desire. 


‘Where are the Martyrs, men of might ? 
None careth for my dismal plight : 
My vigour fades in languid night. 


‘ Where are the Prelates, strong and just, 
In whom the people put their trust ? 
Honours and wealth eat them like rust. 


‘ Where the Religious, temperate ? 
My praise is littlke—once ’twas great : 
Each convent seeks the world’s estate. 


I groan, and no man cometh to my aid : 
My life, my hope, my courage—all things fade : 
I look for solace, and my Christ is dead.’ 


sterner 1 Piange la chiesa ; Tresatti, iv. 4; Modio, 53. 
les to 
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In several of his poems Jacopone has adopted the form of 
dialogue. Sometimes the interlocutors are named in the 
body of the verse, but in other cases they are left to be in- 
ferred by the imagination of the reader. This is, according 
to Gaspary,' a new departure in Italian poetry, and may be 
regarded as the germ of the religious dramas which, a little 
later, were performed by the confraternities of Désciplinati. 
This may well be the case; yet we must remember (and 
Gaspary himself reminds us) that the model already existed, 
as in the Easter prose, ‘ Victimz paschali laudes,’ to which 
we may add the older examples of Horace (Carm. iii. 9) and 
Catullus (67). 

Besides the large number of Italian poems, several Latin 
hymns are ascribed to Jacopone. Of these the best known is 
the ‘Stabat Mater,’ set to music by eminent composers, and 
familiar to us in an English version.? Less familiar, but 
perhaps more beautiful, is the companion Christmas hymn, 
‘Stabat Mater speciosa.” We have no pretence to the 
scholarship needed for the decision whether these poems are 
rightly ascribed to Jacopone or not. If the objection is raised 
that the style is more precise and careful than that of his 
Italian poems, it may be answered that he had received a 
good education at Bologna, and was more likely to write 
carefully in a classic language than in his own vernacular, 
which had hardly as yet vindicated its claim to be a literary 
language at all. 

There are also a few tracts by Jacopone, translated into 
Latin, and at least one in the original Italian.* The latter 
at all events bears every sign of being authentic; 
as, for instance, in the passage where the author tells the 
methods which he adopted to remedy his gluttony. First, he 
mixed wormwood with all his food ; then he swallowed the 
morsels whole, but this injured his digestion ; then he set 
dainties before himself as a bribe to his body to do some 
laborious task, and ultimately refused to pay the promised 
bribe ; and, lastly, he ‘left all these things, and came to the 
last remedy, which is to refer to God every savour, and to 
thank Him for everything.’ 

It is not a little surprising to find a friar, whose sole con- 
cern appeared to be the praise of God and the discipline of 
self, involved in strife with a worldly Pope. In 1292 died 


1 Adolf Gaspary, Geschichte der Italienischen Literatur, i. 158. 

2 Hymns Ancient and Modern, 117. 

8 Reprinted at Modena, 1832, from a rare volume of the fifteenth 
century. ‘ 
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Nicolas IV., who, though formerly General of the Franciscans, 
had given offence to the stricter members of the Order by his 
censure of the fanatical Pietro Olivi. It was two years and a 

uarter before the cardinals could agree as to his successor ; 
and finally their choice fell on a Benedictine, Pietro da Mur- 
rone, aged seventy-two years, who had long lived as a hermit 
in an inaccessible cell in the Abruzzi, and had nothing to 
commend him but his fame for asceticism. The election was 
naturally welcome to the more rigid frati. Jacopone ad- 
dressed the new Pope in a poetical epistle :! 


‘Peter, thou art brought to test : 
Shall it prove thee worst or best ? 
Shall we see the labours done 
Which in cell thou musedst on ? 
Shall the world, deceived by thee, 
Curse thee for apostasy ? 
To the mark the arrow flies : 
To thee the whole world lifts its eyes. 


Love alone—a father’s love 
Will the world obedient prove. 
Spurious love befits amiss 
Such a lofty post as this.’ 


To Pietro, who assumed the name of Celestine V., the 
world lifted its eyes in vain. He proved, as might have 
been expected, narrow, ignorant, obstinate, and incompetent ; 
and after a reign of five months he abdicated, and earned a 
place in Dante’s He// among those who were too weak for 
praise or blame, as ‘ colui che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto.’? 
His resignation was supposed to be prompted by Cardinal 
Benedetto Gaetani, who succeeded him as Pope Boni- 
face VIII., and was suspected of removing his rival by driving 
a nail into his skull. 

To men of Jacopone’s temper Celestine appeared a saint, 
and his supplanter guilty of sacrilege ; and it is not surprising 
to find him taking part with the new Pope’s enemies, the 
Colonna, and signing, in May 1297, the declaration drawn up 
at Lunghezza, in which the resignation of Celestine is stated 
to be irregular, and the election of Boniface invalid. It is, 
however, to be observed that, in all the bitter words which 
Jacopone wrote against Boniface, it is never suggested that 
he is not the rightful head of the Church. It is his character, 
not his office, which is assailed. 

From Lunghezza the Colonna retired to their hill-town 


1 Tresatti, i. 15. ' D.C, Inf. iii. 60. 
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of Palestrina ; and it illustrates the growing schism in the 
Franciscan Order that while Fra Jacopone was among the 
defenders of the city, its capture, in September 1298, was 
due to another Franciscan, Guido da Montefeltro. Guido, 
after a long life asa hired captain, had become a friar at 
Ancona, but left his cell to aid the Pope with the advice to 
‘ promise much, and do little,’ and thus purchased for himself 
Dante’s most scathing canto, and for his master the title of 
‘lo principe de’ nuovi farisei.’! 

On this occasion Jacopone was taken prisoner, and cast 
into a fetid dungeon. Hence he addressed three letters in 
verse to Boniface. In the first ? he appeals, not to be relieved 
from his misery, but to be released from the Pope’s excom- 
munication ; for he bears two shields which protect him from 
all earthly harm—the praise of God and the love of men. 
Some months later* he repeats his prayer for absolution, 
complaining that the Shepherd of the flock will not heed the 
bleating of his poor sheep ; he compares himself to blind 
Bartimzus, to the centurion’s servant, to the cripple at 
Bethesda, to the ruler’s daughter, to Lazarus, all of whom 
had to wait long for relief ; and here to his prayer for abso- 
lution he adds a petition that he may be restored to St. 
Francis, so that he may ‘sing with his mouth the children’s 
Hosanna.’ From this last reference it may be gathered that 
the poem dates from a short time before Palm Sunday, pro- 
bably in 1299. After a year and half of imprisonment his 
patience seems to be giving way, and in a poem addressed to 
himself‘ he tells the tale of the varied sufferings which try 
him. About this time we must date his conversation with the 
Pope as he passed by the friar’s prison, ‘When will you 
come out?’ asked Boniface. ‘When you come in,’ was the 
answer of Jacopone. At last his exasperation burst forth in 
a bitter satire against Boniface.° He has tricked the world 
long enough, and will have a sorry exit from it. Vice has 
become his second nature, and he cares for nothing but gain ; 

1 Inferno, xxvii. 

2 O Papa Bontfazio, io porto. Tres.i. 17; Mod. 56. 

3 Lo Pastor. Tres.i. 19; Mod. 57. 

4 Che farat, Fra Jacopone? Tres. i. 16 ; Mod. 55. 

5 O Papa Bon., molto hai giocato al mondo: Mod. 58. This poem 
is not to be found in Tresatti. The chronological order of these poems 
has no other than internal evidence ; and some writers (e.g. Gebhart, 
Italie Mystique, 263), place first the poem which we have placed last. 
We suspect that the words about Lucifer may refer to the assumption 
by Boniface of the imperial sword at the jubilee of 1300, and that 
the scandalized pilgrims may be those who thronged Rome on that 
occasion, 
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he scourges any poor bishop who cannot pay. He thinks to 
rule the world by craft ; but the world is not a horse to be 
governed with bit and bridle. At his first Mass the sky was 
darkened ; and evil omens accompanied his coronation. Like 
a second Lucifer he has set his throne in the north, and 
with his tongue he blasphemes God arid slays man, sparing 
neither emperor nor king. He has allowed his household to 
profane Holy Week in Rome with dances and songs, to the 
great scandal of the pilgrims. ‘No Pope,’ he concludes— 


‘No Pope is named in story 
In all the days gone by 
So cankered with vain-glory, 
So proud ’gainst God most high : 
His wrath is hanging o’er thee, 
For that thou lov’st the lie.’ 


Neither the supplications of Jacopone nor his satire moved 
the Pope to release him. But Boniface’s time was at hand. 
A saying, sometimes ascribed to Jacopone and sometimes to 
Celestine, was current, that Boniface had ‘ entered like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and would go out like a dog.’ _In 1303 he 
was seized by the Colonna, with French aid, in his native 
town, Anagni, and treated with indignities which, whatever 
our judgment of him, move our compassion, as they did that 
of the citizens, who speedily rescued him. He retired to 
Rome, where, a month later, he was found dead. Horrible 
stories were circulated that in paroxysms of fury he had 
gnawed his own flesh, and had dashed out his brains against 
the wall. 

The first act of his successor, Benedict XI., was to cancel 
the political excommunications of Boniface ; and thus in the 
winter of 1303, after an imprisonment of five years, Jacopone 
was liberated and allowed to return to his convent of Collaz- 
zone. Of the three years which ensued no record exists. 
Towards the end of 1306 the brethren, perceiving that his 
death was at hand, urged him to receive the last Sacraments. 
He replied that it was not yet time. ‘ Wilt thou die like a 
Jew?’ they asked; and he, raising his eyes and his voice, 
recited a rhymed version of the Creed. They insisted that 
faith without the Sacraments was not sufficient; bearing in 
mind, perhaps, that an extreme party among the Franciscans 
was already disparaging the Sacraments of a Church which 
they regarded as apostate and dead; and they were little 
relieved by their brother’s resolution to receive the ministra- 
tions of no one but his old friend, Fra Giovanni of La Verna, 
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a visit from whom they had no reason to expect. The dying 
man, paying no heed to their protests, began to sing a 
hymn— 
‘Soul, upon whom God’s high blessings are poured, 
Lift up thine eyes and consider thy Lord.’ 


The hymn was hardly ended when two strange brethren were 
seen to approach the convent; and one of them was Fra 
Giovanni, to whom had been revealed in prayer that Fra 
Jacopone had need of him. From him the dying poet 
received the Sacraments, and, crying ‘ Lord, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit,’ he passed away just as the priest was 
beginning the midnight Mass of Christmas, 1306. The 
brethren thought that his death was caused, not by the decay 
of seventy-six years, but by consuming love of Christ. 

The body was laid at first in the church of a convent of 
Franciscan nuns at Monte Santo, outside Todi, whence it was 
translated in 1433 to the Church of S. Fortunato, within the 
city. There his memory is celebrated on Christmas Day. 

From many points of view Jacopone offers an interesting 
study. He is one of the first of those who discerned the 
fitness of the Italian language for sacred song, and thus pre- 
pared the way for Dante. He illustrates the indignation of 
the more zealous Franciscans against the worldliness of the 
Church and her prelates. He affords an instance of the 
freedom with which medizval saints criticized the occupants 
of the Roman See; though he was not one of those whom 
indignation led into heresy and schism. But after all the 
chief value of his life is that he was a man who counted all 
things loss for Christ. We may smile at his methods of self- 
discipline, and yet learn from him the necessity of strenuous 
self-denial. (The enemies which he combated are our enemies 
still ; and though the tactics of our warfare may be changed, 
we may learn heroism by the example of an ancient hero. 
Wealth, pleasure, ambition still ruin those who do not sub- 
jugate them ; and here is one who fought and overcame. 
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ArT. XIIL—THE ARCHBISHOPS ON 
RESERVATION. 


1. The Archbishop of Canterbury on Reservation of the 
Sacrament. Lambeth Palace, May 1, 1900. (London 
and New York, 1900.) 

2. Archbishop of York on Reservation of Sacrament. Lam- 
beth Palace, May 1, 1900. (London and New York, 
1900.) 


A YEAR ago we made some legal, doctrinal, and practical 
comments on the ‘hearing’ upon the subject of Reservation 
of the Holy Sacrament, with that caution which was neces- 
sary before the Archbishops pronounced upon the arguments 
and evidence laid before them. In the promotion of what 
we believed, and still believe, to be the true interests of the 
Church, we said : 


‘We desire with our whole heart to be loyal to the intentions of 
the Book of Common Prayer as it now stands. We desire to give 
full weight to all that can be said on either side in regard to this 
particular matter of Reservation, and we trust that there will be a 
readiness on both sides to abide by the Archbishops’ conclusion 
when they declare their minds upon it.’ ! 


After examining the arguments for ourselves we were 
forced to say: 


‘The impression which the pleadings on both sides produce 
upon us is that the heart of the purely legal aspect of the matter is 
to be found in the 28th Article. It is perhaps arguable whether 
the provision made by the Prayer Book for the Communion of the 
Sick excludes any alternative use or not ; but it is hardly likely, after 
the full discussions of counsel, that the sixth post-Communion 
rubric will be again regarded as referring to Reservation so unmis- 
takably as before. The crucial point on which the Archbishops are 
about to pronounce is whether the concluding statement of the 
28th Article forbids or allows Reservation.’ ? 


The Archbishops have now declared their minds on the 
point. As reported in the 7zmes of May 2, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ‘gave his opinion in the cases in which’ he 
‘was principal’ in an utterance which only occupied a line 
or two more than a column in the report. The Archbishop 
of York followed with ‘a judgment of his own upon the 


1 The Church Quarterly Review, No. 97, p. 221. 
2 Ibid, p. 229. 
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case which was before him as principal,’ which was a little 
more than half as long again as the preceding deliverance. 
Each Archbishop has published his own utterance in pamphlet 
form at the same price, and printed with type of the same 
size. The tints of the covers of the two pamphlets are 
different, and the Archbishop of York has adopted an 
anarthrous title which has an awkward sound. 

The Primate of All England began by stating the question 
referred to him and to his brother of York for consideration. 
It was whether the clergy of the Church of England were at 
liberty to reserve a portion of the Bread and Wine that has 
been consecrated in their churches at the Holy Communion 
and administer it to those who are not present in the church 
at the time when the Prayer of Consecration has been said. 
He alluded also at the outset to three distinct forms which 
the practice known as Reservation has as a matter of fact 
taken ; to treat sick persons close to the church as if they 
formed a part of the congregation, and to carry the Sacra- 
ment out of church to them at the time of administration ;! 
to keep back a portion of the Sacrament for administration 
later in the day to some person known to be sick ; and to 
reserve the Sacrament for any emergency unforeseen and 
unknown at the time of consecration. In pronouncing upon 
this practice the Archbishop takes care to begin by referring 
to the Canon which requires every clergyman to promise 
that,? in the administration of the Sacraments, he will use 
the form prescribed in the Prayer Book and none other, except 
so far as shall be otherwise ordered by lawful authority ; and 
he declares, as we anticipated, that there is not any single 
mention of, or allusion to, the practice of Reservation except 
in the close of the 28th Article, where it is said that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped,’ and as a 
result he considers that ‘it will obviously require overwhelm- 
ing evidence to prove that Reservation in any sense whatever 
is part of the form prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer’ (p. 6). The Archbishop grants that the practice of 
the Early Church, mentioned by St. Justin Martyr, shows 


1 A writer in the Pz/ot (June 16, p. 488) thinks that this requires 
further discussion. 

2 Dr. Belcher (Church Times, May 18, p. 568) calls attention to the 
omission of the words ‘ public prayer’ here, as well as the interpolation 
of the definite article before the word ‘administration.’ 

8 On these words the P/ot (May 5, p. 282) says: ‘The Bishops are 
not by Christ’s ordinance Peers of Parliament ; does it follow that they 
ought to be deprived of their seats in the House of Lords ?’ 
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that Reservation was quite consistent with the Christian 
Faith, and was not wrong in itself. He recognizes also that 
the Canon of Nicza! which requires that care should be taken 
that the dying should not be deprived of the benefit of Com- 
munion puts an emphasis on the importance of Reservation 
as facilitating the communion of the sick. But he also points 
out that this Canon does not order Reservation, that there 
were then other modes by which the Canon could be ob- 
served, and that the practice of celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion in private houses is as old as the time of the 
Apostles,? and has been in frequent use when needed. In 
the face of the 34th Article, which declares that every 
particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained 
only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edify- 
ing, it is impossible to maintain that a vital part of Christ’s 
Church which made such great changes as were made at the 
Reformation cannot change the mode of administering the 
Holy Communion to the sick. The case of Escott against 
Mastin, in which the question was whether a child that had 
been baptized by a layman had really been baptized at all, 
has no bearing whatever, as the Archbishop conclusively 
shows (pp. 7-8), upon the question whether the priest is or 
is not forbidden to administer the Sacrament by means of 
consecrated elements that have been reserved. What is of 
consequence, and very great consequence, is that the Book of 
Common Prayer contains no order, and provides no oppor- 
tunity, for the practice of Reservation. But the Archbishop 
goes further, and declares that in his judgment the language 
of the 28th Article cannot be taken otherwise than as con- 
demning the practice altogether.* ‘To say that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped, is to say 
that those who do these things use for one purpose what our 
Lord ordained for another’ (p. 8). And although the Arch- 
bishop admits that the interpretation is ‘ partly sound’ which 

1 See Dr. Bright’s Vo/es on the Canons (pp. 43-7), and for the 
Eucharistic Oblation generally compare pp. 15, 47, 60, 62. 

2 Dr. Belcher (Church Times, May 18, p. 568) asks for proof of this. 
Compare Mr. Green Armytage’s words about ‘holy places’ in the 
Guardian (May 23, p. 744) and his letter on the ‘convenient place’ in 
the Church Times (May 25, p. 600). Mr. J. W. Legg answers such 
objectors in the Church Zimes (June 1, p. 628), and the Rev. S. F. 
Green on June 8 (p. 656). Mr. Green Armytage replies on the same 
page, and on p. 684 in the issue of June 15. 


3A writer in the Pz/ot (June 16, p. 488) thinks that ‘too much stress’ 
is laid on this Article. 
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explains ‘ reserved’ here as reserved for purpose of worship, 
and not for the sick, he feels unable to admit the inference 
which is drawn from that explanation. All the four prohibi- 
tions must be, he considers, taken together, and all of them 
in connexion with the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
pudiated just before. It is at this point in the Archbishop’s 
utterance that a passage occurs of very grave import,' and, 
unless very great care is exercised in the reading of it, in- 
justice is likely to be done both to the Archbishop himself 
and to those whose devotional habits may at first sight seem 
to be condemned by his words. On account of the import- 
ance of the passage we quote it in full: 


‘By worshipping is meant any external act of devotion, and this 
is the chief object of prohibition. ‘The authorities of the Church 
knew well that external gestures are the very stronghold of super- 
stitious doctrihes, and they forbade on this account all worshipping 
of, z.e. all external acts of devotion to, the consecrated elements, 
because, if retained, they would retain with themselves the doctrine 
which it was necessary to root out of people’s minds. And lifting 
up and carrying about are forbidden as giving opportunities for 
worshipping, and for the same reason was Reservation forbidden. 
And in the evidence put before us it was admitted that those who 
practised Reservation used external acts of devotion also, thus 
proving that even now, so long after the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion has been condemned, the steps which once led to that doctrine 
follow at once upon a revival of the opportunities which the Article 
prohibits. The reason for the prohibition is clear. These practices 
led to gross abuse, which the Church of England felt bound to stop. 
And even the administration direct from the church during the 
service is shown to come under the same head, for it gives an 
opening to the same abuse’ (pp. 8-9). 


It is simple justice to the Archbishop to point out that in 
this passage he is combating no other doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment than that of Transubstantiation, a doctrine which all 
admit to be emphatically repudiated by the Church of 
England. Starting from this admitted fact, the Archbishop 
argues that any external act of devotion to the Sacrament is 
a step which is likely to lead to that erroneous doctrine. 
The practice of Reservation in any form gives, he asserts— 
and the assertion cannot be gainsaid—opportunities for the 
additional exercise of such external acts of devotion, and he 
concludes that the Article on this account totally forbids 


1 This matter and that of fasting Communion are quoted by the 
writer in the Pz/ot, as above, as instances of the odter dicta in the judg- 
ment which have offended some persons more than the deliberate ex- 
pressions of opinion on the central point. 
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Reservation of all kinds. We do not understand the Arch- 
bishop to condemn all external acts of devotion offered to 
our Lord in the highest service of the Christian Church when 
He vouchsafes to give us the blessing of His presence in and 
by the Sacrament, provided that those who so worship Him 
loyally repudiate the error of Transubstantiation. For 
example, we do not understand him to condemn the attitude 
of kneeling in the reception of the Sacrament, because that 
posture is capable of an explanation which directly excludes 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The Archbishop is, of 
course, aware that many acts of reverence in the administra- 
tion and reception of the Sacrament are customary on the 
part of clergymen and communicants in the Church of 
England who utterly reject the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
as alike contrary to the official teaching of the Church of 
England and the belief of the Primitive Church. And with 
all possible respect to him we very much wish that he had 
made even more clear than he has done that he was not 
condemning that kind of loyal Church of England reverence 
for the Holy Sacrament. It is the abuse of external acts of 
devotion in a Transubstantiating direction that is to be 
condemned. 

If we suppose that the Reservation of the Sacrament did, 
as a matter of fact, lead to doctrinal abuses, it cannot be 
denied that the Church of England has the full right to profit 
by the experience of the past, and to discontinue such an 
ancient practice. In other matters the Church of England 
has acted upon this right in the past, and, as the Archbishop 
observes, she may possibly do so again in time to come. 

In dealing with another line of argument the Archbishop 
says that the administration of the Sacrament to those who 
are too ill to understand fully what they are doing is certainly 
not to be desired under any circumstances, for ‘the Holy 
Communion is not to be treated as if it worked like a magical 
charm without any co-operation on the part of the recipient.’ 
He holds that the Minister may shorten the service to the 
length which medical direction prescribes, by using what is 
essential to having any Communion at all, ze. the Prayer of 
Consecration and the words of administration, and only so 
much before and so much after as the prescribed time allows." 


1 The Pilot (May 5, p. 282) notes that the Archbishop here acknow- 
ledges that a positive rubric may be entirely disregarded by the plea 
‘necessitas non habet leges.’ Compare the Pz/ot, June 16, p. 499. The 
Archbishop of York would leave the sick man in such a case to spiritual 
communion and to God. 
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But if even this is not possible it can hardly be said that the 
sick person is capable of receiving. That is a common-sense 
argument, to which we know of no satisfactory answer. 

Finally, the Archbishop deals with the plea for Reservation 
which comes from those who hold themselves bound never to 
receive the Holy Communion except fasting. To them the 
Archbishop says that to treat fasting before receiving the 
Holy Communion as a rigid obligation which is to interfere 
with ministerial duties or with the comfort of the sick is 
quite alien from the spirit of the teaching of St. Augustine 
and St. Chrysostom on the subject. 


‘Without taking a full meal, such moderate partaking of food as 
will relieve any serious strain would be fully consistent with any 
obligation that the early Christians recognized. For to diminish 
the usual quantity of food is to fast, even though the diminution 
does not amount to a total abstention’ (p. 11).! 


This answer is in principle a reply to those who are in doubt 
what to do when unexpectedly called upon to celebrate after 
an ordinary meal, and we cannot doubt that it will be satis- 
factory to all reasonable Churchmen, if it offends those 
clergymen who will not on any account celebrate unless they 
are technically fasting, or those who have been known to lie in 
bed and smoke until it was time to get up for the mid-day 
celebration. 

So then, after carefully weighing all that was put before 
him, the Archbishop felt obliged to decide that the Church 
of England 


‘does not at present allow Reservation in any form, and that those 
who think it ought to be allowed, though perfectly justified in 
endeavouring to get the proper authorities to alter the law, are 
not justified in practising Reservation until the law has Veen 
altered ’ (p. 12). 


It may be grim, but it seems to us to be a just judgment, 
and we believe that it was so given as to make exactly the 
right appeal to that strong sense of dutiful obedience which 
is the backbone both of the Church and nation of England. 

The Archbishop of York’s pronouncement is longer, 


1 The Church Times, in an article on ‘Fasting’ (May 11, p. 545), 
calls this statement ‘etymologically, historically, and theologically 
erroneous.’ On the subject generally may be consulted the Bishop of 
London’s recent Charge, noticed in our last issue, Father Puller’s paper 
Concerning the Fast before Communion, and three letters in Dr. Pusey’s 
Spiritual Letters (p. 267), of which the editor says, ‘from the nature of 
the correspondence . . . the stress of the argument is against the rigorist 
interpretation of the custom.’ 
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because he enters more into the details of the arguments of 
the particular case which was brought before him—although 
he is careful to point out that the speeches of counsel dealt 
with a number of interesting matters connected in various 
ways with the point at issue, but not really included in the 
precise question which was before the Archbishops for their 
definite decision—and because he goes somewhat further into 
the historical usage and practical aspects of Reservation than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has done. In the first place 
(p. 6) the Archbishop of York deals with the argument that 
Reservation, being a laudable custom of the Catholic Church 
from the earliest times, could not be set aside by the action 
of any single branch of the Church, for example by the 
Church of England.' The question here of course turns 
upon the scope of the 34th Article, and the Archbishop 
considers that Reservation falls within the claim which the 
Church of England there makes. There are, however, two 
other important points included in the argument : first, whether 
Reservation was a laudable custom of the Church from very 
early times; and, secondly, that the Church of England 
really acted upon her claim made under the 34th Article, 
and abolished the practice. We have no difficulty in agree- 
ing with the Archbishop when he says that it is very difficult 
to understand the exact meaning of St. Justin Martyr’s 
statement that ‘portions’ were carried away to those who 
were not present. But we do not see that anything is gained 
by saying that what is spoken of in this passage was more an 
extended ministration of the Sacrament than any reservation 
in the modern sense of the word ; and we cannot seriously 
entertain the suggestion that these ‘portions’ may only 
possibly have constituted part of the consecrated elements at 
all (p. 8). The Archbishop is on surer ground, we believe, 
when he observes that at any rate this passage is a very 
slender and uncertain basis, even bearing in mind the scarcity 
of all liturgical evidence at that time, upon which to build up 
the contention that Reservation was a Catholic practice of 
the Church of Christ. In considering other passages, for 
example from Tertullian, the Archbishop says that ‘at a very 
early period after the Apostolic days there is evidence of a 
rapid increase of superstitious opinions and practices in the 
Christian Church, and especially in connexion with the Holy 


1 It may be well to observe here that the Corpus Juris Canonici can- 
not be regarded as containing any directive authority for individual 
clergymen. See our remarks on the Bishop of Oxford’s Charge in the 
Church Quarterly Review, No. 9, p. 461. 
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Eucharist’ (p. 9); and he declares that it cannot be doubted 
that the connexion between Transubstantiation and the 
practice prevalent at the time of the Reformation had a great 
influence with the Reformers in removing the sanction which 
had been formerly given for the reservation of the Sacrament 
on behalf of the sick. He is able to assert that the general 
result of the evidence given at the Hearing was unquestion- 
ably in the direction of showing that it had been the deliberate 
intention of the Reformers to prohibit the continuance of 
Reservation ; that Churchmen and the public generally in 
the sixteenth century clearly understood this to be the case, 
that practically the usage had been given up, and that it was 
only resumed in a few isolated cases, which cannot justify 
any adoption of it by individual clergymen at their own will 
to-day. The Archbishop does not pass by the evidence of 
selected clergymen and medical men to the effect that the 
surroundings of the sick man’s bed were unsuitable in many 
cases for the clinical administration of the Holy Communion. 
He naturally observes that it is impossible not to see that 
this argument might also be used against bringing the Holy 
Sacrament itself into contact with such surroundings, and he 
refers to a matter of common knowledge and experience 
when he says that there have been, and are at this moment, a 
very large number of the clergy whose work lies in such 
parishes as. those to which this evidence referred, and that 
such difficulties as have been suggested have never really 
stood in the way of the reverent administration of the Holy 
Communion to persons qualified to receive it, however humble 
and disagreeable the surroundings may have been (p. 11).! 
When he turns to the strict subject of the inquiry, to 
which alone his decision refers—namely, the legality or 
illegality of the practice of Reservation of the Holy Sacra- 
ment in the Church of England at the present time—the 
Archbishop is careful to avoid the danger of the accusation 
that he has based his words upon any Acts of Uniformity or 
decisions of the secular Courts.? He is content to quote the 
words of the declaration made by every parochial incumbent 


? On this point readers of the Church Quarterly Review will not have 
forgotten the very important evidence we quoted from an old parish 
worker in our article on ‘The Decision on Incense and the Hearing on 
Reservation,’ in our number for October, 1899, p. 233: ‘I have been 
present at numberless communions of the sick and dying, and have never 
met with the slightest obstacle to a perfectly devout and reverent conse- 
cration.’ 

? A writer in the Pz/ot, June 16, p. 488, notes this as one of the gains 
of the utterance. 
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at the time of his admission to his benefice, and to the cure 
of souls connected therewith, namely, ‘In public prayer and 
the! administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in 
the said book prescribed, and none other, except so far as 
shall be ordered by lawful authority.’ In his view 


‘it is evident that this promise covers the whole ministrations of the 
parish priest, even the administration of the Holy Sacrament to 
the sick in their own homes; for it was the manifest desire and 
endeavour of the Reformers, as evidenced by the rubric in the Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick, that even in this case there should be 
an element of publicity secured by prescribing the number of persons 
who were required to partake along with the sick person’ (pp. 
II-I2). 


The question, therefore, which presents itself at this point is 
whether the ministration of the Reserved Sacrament, and 
therefore Reservation itself, is any part of the form prescribed 
in the said book. The Archbishop says that he cannot sup- 
pose that the sixth post-Communion rubric did not forbid the 
reservation of a certain quantity set aside for subsequent 
private administration, because there was no authority or 
permission expressed for such reservation. He allows that 
the words ‘shail not be carried out of the church’ were 
possibly, and even probably, intended to exclude the possi- 
bility of irreverent consumption of the consecrated elements, 
but in the absence of any provision for reservation he takes 
the phrase as evidently covering the whole of the remaining 
portion of the Holy Sacrament. It is plain that the further 
words of the clergyman’s promise, ‘except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority,’ bear upon the face of them a 
reference to future time, and that it is, as the Archbishop 
says, ‘a very strained and untenable application’ of the words 
to suppose that they can cover the authority of past 
Catholic usage, quite apart from the vexed definition of that 
vague term, from the contention that that authority has a 
claim upon the obedience of the clergy in addition to the 
rubrical directions of the Book of Common Prayer, and from 
the practical effect which such a loose interpretation would 
have in opening the door for the revival of any of the worst 
abuses and superstitions which were swept out of the Church 
of England by the Reformation movement. Given that these 


* Canon Hockin (Church Times, May 11, p. 556) says that the 
definite article is interpolated here, whereas ‘public,’ he contends 
qualifies ‘administration.’ But the Archbishop holds that there is an 
‘element of publicity’ secured by the Prayer Book even in the Com- 
munion of the Sick. 
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words refer to future time, and that such is their sole refer- 
ence cannot be denied, the Archbishop proceeds to the next 
equally certain fact that no order or enactment for Reserva- 
tion has ever been made by lawful authority since the date of 
the latest revision of the Book of Common Prayer: no order, 
that is to say, which affects the whole Church of England ; for, 
as the Archbishop himself notices (p.9), there may have been 
cases in which some modified permission to reserve has been 
given in peculiar or special circumstances by individual 
bishops, whether they were acting beyond their lawful powers 
in so doing or not. He concludes, therefore, that Reservation 
is no part of the Form in the said book prescribed, nor has it 
been ordered by any lawful authority. He adds an im- 
portant consideration which throws light on the mind of the 
Reformed Church as regards the practice: namely, that no 
reference to Reservation is to be found in the rubric which 
relaxes the requirements of the Church regarding the Com- 
munion of the Sick in the time of plague or such other like 
contagious diseases. Yet Reservation would have been the 
obvious solution of the difficulty to which the rubric refers, if 
Reservation had been regarded as a desirable practice to be 
retained. The Archbishop only considers for a moment the 
injunction of the 28th Article. He thinks that it is by no 
means irrelevant to the question at issue, because wherever 
Reservation is practised ‘there arises at once the danger 
contemplated by the Article of the Holy Sacrament being 
worshipped as well as reserved,’ and ‘there follow inevitably 
acts of adoration offered, beyond all doubt, to the Holy 
Sacrament, as supposed to embody the actual presence of 
our blessed Lord.’ This is perhaps the most important 
passage in the Archbishop of York’s deliverance, and we 
should have been glad to see some additional words to ex- 
plain that the acts of adoration which are condemned are 
such as involve and imply the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and not such as may be and must be offered to our Lord 
Himself when He vouchsafes His blessed and adorable pre- 
sence to us in and by the Sacrament. But, as these words 
are not found in this place, we may quote the passage on the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice from the Answer of the Archbishops of 
England to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on English 
Ordinations, addressed to the whole body of Bishops of the 
Catholic Church : 


‘We make provision with the greatest reverence for the consecra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist and commit it only to properly ordained 
Priests and to no other ministers of the Church. Further, we truly 
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teach the doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice, and do not believe 
it to be a- nude commemoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
... + But we think it sufficient in the Liturgy which we use in 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist—while lifting up our hearts to the 
Lord, and when now consecrating the gifts already offered that they 
may become to us the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
to signify the Sacrifice which is offered at that point of the service in 
such terms as these. Wecontinue a perpetual memory of the precious 
death of Christ, who is our Advocate with the Father and the 
propitiation for our sins, according to His precept, until His coming 
again. For first we offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; 
then next we plead and represent before the Father the Sacrifice of 


the Cross, and by it we confidently entreat remission of sins and, all 


other benefits of the Lord’s Passion for all the whole Church; and 


‘lastly, we offer the sacrifice of ourselves to the Creator of all things 


which we have already signified by the oblations of His creatures. 
This whole action, in which the people has necessarily to take its 
part with the Priest, we are accustomed to call the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice’ (pp. 18-19). 


That is not the doctrine of Popery nor of the non- 
episcopal Protestant bodies. But we believe that it is an 
accurate expression of the teaching of the Church of England, 
and further that it is in full harmony with the language of 
the ancient liturgies and of the Primitive Church, which are 
themselves based on the truth of Holy Scripture.! We may 
express an earnest hope that those who are disposed to find 
fault with the Archbishops’ conclusions on the subject of 
Reservation will remember that this doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, thus formally expressed on a most significant 
historical occasion, underlies their utterance. 

From what we have already quoted, it will be seen what 
the Archbishop’s conclusion was bound to be. He fully 
recognizes that legitimate and even weighty arguments were 
employed at the hearing which bore upon the question of the 
desirability of reviving the custom of reservation in the 
Church of England at the present time, and he allows that it 
is quite open to any who desire a change in the existing 
law in this respect to bring the matter before the constituted 
authorities of the Church. But on the precise point of the 
present legality of the practice, the Archbishop speaks with 
no hesitation : 


1 It is with great satisfaction that we refer to the admirable state- 
ment of Eucharistic doctrine which Mr. Stone has included in his Oxt- 
lines of Christian Dogma, pp. 173-92. We may also refer to Bishop 
Hamilton’s great Charge of 1867, and to Dr. Liddon’s remarks upon it 
in his Sketch of the Bishop, p. 115. 
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‘I can come to no other decision than that the practice of reser- 
vation has no sanction from the Church of England at the present 
time ; that it was deliberately abandoned at the time of the Refor- 
mation ; and that it is not lawful for any individual clergyman to 
resume such practice ‘in ministering to the souls committed to his 
charge’ (p. 15). 


As the Archbishop was speaking rather as a Father in 
God than as an ecclesiastical judge, he added that the Arch- 
bishops themselves were no less earnestly desirous than their 
clergy for the spiritual needs of their sick or dying brethren. 
But they too were bound by the direction of the Prayer Book, 
and had no power given to them in that Book to sanction 
the revival of Reservation, even if they were willing to do 
so. He reminded his hearers of the Church’s wise and 
loving words in the rubric prefixed to the office for the 
Communion of the Sick, that the truest way to be prepared 
for the hour of death is to be faithful in the use of our privi- 
leges and blessings in the days of our health and strength. 
He referred to the special provision made by the Church for 
private celebrations and to the direction about spiritual com- 
munion, and, as was fitting in the case of one who sat in the 
chair of Paulinus, he alluded to the consolatory injunction in 
Egbert’s Penitential, that when a sick man dies without any 
kind of spiritual help we must leave the case to the righteous 
judgment of God, adding ‘with these comfortable words we 
may in patience possess our souls.’ 

It is a gentler, more detailed, and less incisive utterance 
than that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, but the con- 
clusion is the same ; and as we consider the two pronounce- 
ments we cannot but observe that the Archbishops gave 
every consideration to the pleas on both sides, and were 
inevitably led by the evidence to the result which they agreed 
in making known. 

When we pass from the utterances themselves to the 
reception which has been accorded to them, we have to notice 
one or two curious points. The question of Reservation 
touches upon far more serious matters than the question of 
Incense and Lights, but the utterance on Reservation, at all 
events at first, produced much less discussion than the earlier 
pronouncement. Besides the obvious explanations that 
English people were occupied with the South African war, 
and that the newspapers are not so glad in the early part of 
May to fill their columns with controversial letters as in the 
autumn, there is also, we believe, the deeper reason that cer- 
tain broad ‘questions of principle which cover both the sub- 
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jects under discussion were fully thrashed out after the first 
pronouncement, though indeed there are other such great 
principles which have more clearly emerged after the Reser- 
vation utterance. Another point which demands very close 
attention is that the most serious discussion which has arisen 
about the Archbishops’ words on Reservation is connected, 
not with the practical difficulties which their conclusion raises 
in administration to the sick, but with the bearing of their 
words upon the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. This in 
itself is a significant comment upon the alleged difficulties of 
the Prayer Book mode of administration to the sick, and 
once more seems likely to drag into the arena of contro- 
versy one of the least suitable subjects for that miserable 
process. 

The Guardian and the 7zmes both published the two 
Archbishops’ speeches in full.! The Guardian in its leader 
said : 

‘We do not think that the language of the 28th Article is so un- 
mistakably certain as it appears to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
be, but we readily admit that the lack of positive injunctions for 
Reservation, the provision of a special office for the sick, and the 
absence of clear evidence of the practice since the Reformation, dis- 
pose of the contention that it is within the letter of the law. . 
The serious demand, we may almost say the only serious demand 
for the restoration of the practice, comes from the experience of the 
present century.’ 


We cannot ourselves adopt the words of our contemporary 
when it expresses the sincere ‘hope that an earnest effort 
will be made to secure some alterations in the rule of the 
Church’ of England, but we fully recognize the wisdom, if 
we are alive to the dangers, which underlie the warning that 
‘to attempt a policy of literal legalism in the State without 
the safeguard of legislative amendment would rapidly produce 
a revolution ; it can hardly be less harmful to peace, good 
order, and effective work in the Church.’ ? 

The Zzmes of the same date in its leader upon a ‘care- 
fully considered and carefully worded judgment,’ spoke of it 
as that of ‘a tribunal which, though in a certain sense in- 
formal and possessed of no legal power to enforce its decisions, 
is the nearest practical approach to a purely spiritual court.’ 
If our readers turn to the Dazly News of the same date, they 
will find another view taken of the Prayer Book method of 


1 The full text was also printed in the Church Times, May 4, p. 529. 
? The Guardian, May 2, 1900, p. 616. 
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resolving the difficulties about Reservation,' for that journal 
—which regards the Church of England in much the same 
spirit, and doubtless for much the same reasons, as the Con- 
tinental nations regard England—speaks of this ‘ sham court’ 
as a ‘tawdry piece of ecclesiastical mummery, and of the 
whole proceedings as ‘a sign of culpable levity.” When we 
reflect upon the degree of accuracy in the term ‘culpable 
levity’ as a description of the life and archiepiscopate of the 
Primate, we may take to some extent the measure of the 
value of the leader in which it occurs. The Spectator of 
May 5 * devotes an article to the subject, not marked, perhaps, 
by that penetration which:pierced into the heart of so many 
matters in Mr. Hutton’s days, but taking on the whole a 
sensible view of the situation, and, while desiring the maxi- 
mum of comprehension in the Church of England, pointing 
out that it must be consistent with the ‘ episcopal structure of 
the Church,’ and could not include ‘absolute rebellion.’ The 
article also contains some wholesome condemnation of ‘the 
rash and ill-considered advice’ offered, it is said, by the Church 
Review to go on quietly as before in the matter of Reserva- 
tion.’ 

Some indication of coming trouble was shown by some 
words of Lord Halifax reported in the Guardian of May 9,' 
in which he said that ‘the laity will not. consent to run the 
risk of dying without the Sacraments. Reservation for the 
sick and dying cannot be given up.’ It will be observed that 
these words totally ignore the provision which the Prayer 
Book expressly makes for the sick and dying, as well as the 
Archbishops’ fatherly words on the same subject, and we 
most heartily deplore their use as unfortunate, unfilial, and 
likely to produce division. As the Guardian said, ‘a grave 
responsibility attaches to the use of such words.’’ Still 
more confusing and misleading is the utterance of Mr. Riley, 
a past master in incisive talk, whose speech is more likely to 
produce irritation than to assist the cause of the Church of 
England as he desires so heartily, we are sure,to do. Mr. 
Riley declares that ‘in the theology of the Archbishops the 


1 The Pilot (May 19, p. 360) points out that the clergy concerned in 
this hearing were not in ‘doubt, but perfectly sure that they were right 
in their action. 

2 Pp. 624-5. 

3 The Church Times, May 4, 1900, p. 507, is confident that ‘the 
unanimous opinion of Catholics’ is ‘to go on as before.’ 

4 P. 659. The letter in which the words occur was published by the 
Church Times, May 4, p. 508, and by the Pi/ot, May s, pp. 298-9. 

5 May 9, p. 660. 
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doctrine of the Real Presence and that of Transubstantia- 
tion are identical.’ This assertion is perhaps sufficiently 
answered by the extract which we have already made from the 
Answer of the Archbishops to the Pope. But as there are 
signs that no inconsiderable number of persons are labouring 
under a similar delusion, we may here call attention to the 
passage of Archbishop Temple’s Primary Charge in which he 
deals with ‘two distinct opinions’ which have for a long 
time divided Christians from one another concerning the 
Holy Eucharist, and in which he speaks first of those ‘who 
hold that no special gift is bestowed in the Sacrament,’ and 
secondly of those 


‘who believe that this Sacrament conveys to the receivers a special 
mysterious gift, uniting us to Christ in a special manner and degree, 
giving new power, new cleansing, new life, and even new insight 
into spiritual things, leavening the whole being with a heavenly 
infection. This gift is something far beyond the natural working of 
our own minds. Wecannot define it. It belongs to the same order 
as the things expressed by the familiar but mysterious phrases ‘“‘ The 
Communion of Saints,” “The indwelling of Christ,” “The Church, 
the Lord’s Body,” and the like. The bread and the wine are, no 
doubt, figures, but they are figures which imply realities.’ 


Then the Archbishop adds : 


‘ Between these two opinions there can be no question at all that 
the Church holds the latter... and the language used in the 
Catechism, in the Communion Office, and in the Articles would be 
impossible if we believed that no gift at all was given.’ ! 


Mr. Riley has fallen into a similar mistake when he argues 
that the Guardian, by its leader on ‘the liberty of national 
Churches, presents the dilemma ‘ Protestantism or Rome.’ ? 
It is a misfortune to be unable mentally to comprehend a 
middle course which absorbs the elements of truth from both 
flanks, where they may be mixed up with much error, and 
Mr. Riley’s own letter in the Zzmes of June 28 is happily 
able to say that in his belief the English Church Union 
declaration contains no doctrine especially characteristic of 
the Church of Rome, nor of the religious communions which 
date their origin from or since the sixteenth century. We are 
glad to observe in his letter of June 20 that Mr. Riley sees 
that the relation of the national Church of England to the 
whole Church of Christ lies at the very root of the present 


’ Charge, pp. 6-7. 

? The leader appeared on May 23, p. 744. Mr. Riley wrote on June 6, 
p. 814, and again on June 20, p. 895. 
VOL. L.—NO. C, 32 
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controversies. We cannot disguise from ourselves that there 
are those at the present time who, in the face of the title of the 
Prayer Book and the 34th Article, to which they are com- 
mitted by their ordination vows, claim the right to introduce 
into the English Church any practice which they regard as 
Catholic. They must be reminded that such liberty is 
licence, and that the claim cannot be fora moment recognized, 
They are in touch with the Catholic Church by the Sacra. 
ment of Baptism administered to them according to the use 
of the Church of England. All the blessings which God 
gives to man in Christ have come to them through the same 
channel. They have as Churchmen no means of intercourse 
with Christ through His mystical body but through the 
Church of England. At their ordination they fully recognized 
this fact, and solemnly committed themselves to it, and while 
they remain members of the Church of England they cannot 
escape from it. They must be further reminded that to for- 
sake the Church of England and to seek to climb up some 
other way into the fold of Christ is to renounce their spiritual 
Mother and to rend the Body of Christ. And while they 
remain in the Church of England they must keep their oath 
and must remember that the Bishops are their Fathers in 
God. This is not slavery but sonship, and certain incidents 
have occurred which show that it is necessary to say so 
plainly. For example, it is reported in the Guardian of 
May 9 (p. 658) that the Rev. E. H. Bryan, the late Vicar of 
Hensall, who was unable to follow the direction of his Bishop, 
had been received into the Church of Rome; that the synod 
of the Society of the Holy Cross had decided not to alter its 
present use of Reservation ; and that the York branch of the 
English Church Union had passed a resolution which offered 
its ‘sincerest sympathy’ to the defenders of such Catholic 
practices as the liturgical use of incense and Reservation. In 
a later issue of the Guardian (June 13, p. 863) we have the 
words of the proposed Declaration of the English Church 
Union which invites the members to declare that they will 
‘abide by all such teaching and practice as follow from this 
doctrine of the whole Catholic Church of Christ ’—namely, 
the doctrine of our Lord’s presence in the Holy Eucharist 
as stated in the previous part of the Declaration, to which we 
shall presently refer. And in the same issue (p. 848) is 
announced the reception of the Rev. C. R. Chase, late Vicar 
of All Saints’, Plymouth, into the Roman Church, together 
with a statement of his reasons for that step, in the course of 
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vation was given up that the devotion to the Real Presence 
in the Sacrament might be rooted out from the minds of the 
people. And again in the same issue we see that Mr. 
Cowell says: ‘As I left Lambeth the words of the Nicene 
Creed, in which we declare our belief in one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, reassured me that the Archbishops had no 
power to commit us to any narrower body.’ This is a sample 
of ‘the common argument about antiquity’ which the Guardian 
says is inconsistent with Article XXXIV. and cuts at the 
existence of a national Church (May 9, p. 660). We are not 
of opinion that it is of much consequence by what name the 
Archbishops’ utterances are technically described, whether 
judgments, or decisions, or opinions, or rescripts. They 
derive their real force from moral considerations, and we are 
in hearty agreement with the Guardian when it says that ‘we 
do not believe that the moral sense of devout Churchmen 
will approve of resistance to them, or will acquiesce in their 
being ignored by those who are solemnly pledged to canonical 
obedience’ (May 9, p. 660). We need not therefore trouble 
ourselves with the question which has been asked by Mr. 
F. N. Oxenham, whether an ‘opinion’ can be enforced by 
diocesan bishops, nor with the remark made upon the new 
tribunal in the first number of the P/ot, that its jurisdiction 
and dignity began to decline almost from the moment of 
its conception. ‘From judgments its utterances became 
decisions, from decisions they sank into opinions, until in 
the end the opinions prove to be little more than sugges- 
tions for the consideration of each individual bishop.’' But 
we confess to a feeling of regret that a loophole was pro- 
vided for the recalcitrant by that speech of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the Duke of Newcastle’s deputation in 
which the Primate said : ‘ It is left for the Bishops to call upon 
the clergy to take this opinion ; but if they do not choose to 
act in this way, that of course would set the clergy in that 
diocese perfectly free from obedience to that opinion. ? We 
regret that, because it does not seem to us to emphasize 
sufficiently the immense moral force which lies behind the 
Archbishops’ decisions. There are signs also that in some 
quarters there will be a reluctance to call upon the clergy to 
render full obedience to the Archbishops’ utterance, and we 
are not surprised that Sir H. H. Howorth in the 7zmes of 


1 The Pilot, March 3, 1900, p. 4; and in a later issue the P2lot 
regards the Archbishop’s provision of the loophole as a happy one. See 
the Pz/ot, May 5, p. 282, and May 19, p. 359, on the value of an opinion. 

* The Zzmes, January 20, 1900. 
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June 25 asks why the Bishops ‘linger and delay.’ The 
Church Times, indeed, of May 18, urges that individual 
Bishops can give ‘lawful authority’ for the use of Reservation. 
It is difficult, for example, to see how the Bishop of Southwell 
can say ‘I accept extirely the Archbishop’s decision,’ when he 
tells his clergy that he abides by his judgment, that where a 
dying person’s surroundings make it practically impossible to 
carry out the office, the elements may be taken direct from a 
celebration in church on the principle of a primitive practice 
of sending to those who could not be present, not as treating 
them differently, but as expanding the company of com- 
municants to include them. He adds, ‘I abide by my judg- 
ment that this is not Reservation in the sense of the Prayer 
Book.’ But the Archbishop has made it as clear as possible 
that his decision is against any kind of Reservation, and the 
fact is that the Bishop of Southwell flatly contradicts his own 
assertion of entire acceptance of that decision, unless he 
means that he will not act upon his own judgment, now that 
he finds it to be at variance with that of the Archbishop.' 

It is obviously impossible in this article to enter upon a 
detailed statement of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
But it is clear that the controversy upon Reservation is push- 
ing its way into the sacred precincts of Eucharistic worship, 
and perhaps it was inevitable that it should be so. Sucha 
discussion is unhappily not new in the Church of England, 
but while we are heartily sorry that it appears to be immi- 
nent, we sincerely trust that any acrimonious disputes about 
doctrine will not be allowed to obscure the great principle of 
Discipline on which the Archbishops take their stand, namely 
that the clergy of the Church of England have undertaken to 
adhere, not to the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church 
unconditionally, but tothe doctrine and practice of the Catho- 
lic Church according to the use of the Church of England. 
It must be borne in mind that whatever the Church of Eng- 
land teaches and does in connexion with the Holy Eucharist 
is the doctrine and practice to which her clergy have sub- 
scribed, and no Declaration now adopted by any irresponsible 
body of men within the Church, however earnest and influ- 
ential its members may be, can rid them of their solemn 
obligation. But although we are most anxious that this 
primary responsibility should not be obscured, we may 
before we close say that we have not in the past been back- 
ward in dealing with the Catholic doctrine and practice of the 
Holy Eucharist as it is received by the Church of England, 
! Guardian, June 13, p. 863. 
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and we may make some further remarks on the present 
Eucharistic controversy.'. A Declaration on the Holy Eu- 
charist was issued in 1856 by Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, Dr. Neale, 
and others, and a similar declaration in 1867, and there can 
be no objection in itself to the action of any number of 
Churchmen in putting forth in their own words their belief, 
by way of paraphrase and explanation of the sense in which 
they take the official language of the Church of England, in 
the matter of Eucharistic doctrine. We are quite prepared, 
therefore, to give an impartial consideration to the Declaration 
of the English Church Union printed in the Guardian of 
June 13 (p. 863), or to the important sermon of the Rev. and 
Hon. A. H. Tracy on ‘ Eucharistical Adoration,’ printed in 
the Church Times of May 11 (p. 558), which contains some 
valuable historical and doctrinal materials, but does not deal 
with Mr. Keble’s statement that ‘the primitive liturgies are 
almost or altogether silent as to any worship of Christ’s Body 
and Blood after Consecration.’ No more searching criticism 
of the Declaration is likely to appear than the acute contri- 
bution of Mr. T. B. Strong to the Guardian of June 20 
(pp. 876-7), in which he deals with what he calls its ‘compre- 
hensive’ and ‘almost ecumenical claim.’* He shows that the 
word ‘become’ as a description of the result of Consecration 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review, No. 17, ‘The Fathers on the 
Real Presence ;’ on the Eucharistic Oblation, No. 40, p. 478 ; on Canon 
Meyrick’s book, No. 43, p. 224; on the Holy Eucharist in the first three 
centuries, No. 58 ; on the Holy Eucharist and the Lord’s Day, No. 70, 
p. 541; on the Eucharistic Sacrifice, No. 77, p. 227 ; and for our recently 
expressed belief on Eucharistic Adoration, see No. 97, p. 230. We will 
illustrate our desire simply to accept our Lord’s words by quoting what 
has for many years struck us as a remarkable passage on Eucharistic 
belief :—‘ Quis ergo movtalium hc Christi verba clara et simplicia non 
credens simpliciter ante Christi tribunal audeat stare? Quid enim 
respondebit Christo querenti, Cur mihi non credidisti? Cur Me men- 
titum esse dixisti? Affirmavi Ego Veritas, Hoc est Corpus Meum. Tu 
negasti, dicens Non est Corpus, sed figura Corporis. Catholicus autem 
securus accedet, etsi, per impossibile, foret deceptus ; diceret enim con- 
fidenter, Si deceptus sum, a Temetipso, Aeterna Veritate deceptus sum ; 
ideo quippe deceptus fui, quia Tibi, O Christe, Veritas Ipsa, simpliciter 
credidi dicenti “ Hoc est Corpus Meum”; et quia Ecclesiae Sponsae 
Tuae, verba Tua litteraliter intelligenti, credidi simpliciter. Christo 
credidi, Ecclesiz credidi. Christus autem Veritas est ; Ecclesia vero 
Christi columna Veritatis est. Securus credo, et in fide Catholica 
permaneo’ (£fistolarum Beati Pauli Apostoli Triplex Expositio: 
Auctore R. P. Bernardino a Piconio [on 1 Cor. xi. 25]. Ed. 186¢.) 

2 Eucharistic Adoration, p. 126, quoted by Mr. Birch in the Guardian, 
June 13, p. 861. 

8 The Pilot (June 16, p. 475) alludes to the objection that ‘it is not 
the function of a voluntary society to define doctrine,’ but supports the 
action of putting forth a Declaration. 
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is an ambiguous word, and that the word ‘follow’ in the 
sentence, ‘such teaching and practice as follow from this 
doctrine, is open to the widest varieties of meaning for 
different minds. He exposes the lack of completeness and 
critical accuracy in the Catena of authorities quoted, and 
comments upon the dangers to which the use of a Catena is 
exposed, in a manner which will, we trust, give pause to those 
who are likely to adopt the Declaration lightly, and which 
must have made the compilers of the Catena feel very un- 
comfortable.' In the same issue of the Guardian the 
Rev. A. B. Donaldson deprecates not unnaturally a quotation 
from the Zreasury of Devotion as a theological authority, 
and the Bishop of Southwell’s criticism upon Dr. Pusey’s 
statements of the doctrine of the Real Presence are reported 
(p. 894). In the Guardian of June 27 the Bishop of 
Edinburgh illustrates at some length the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist as held by Bishop Bull. In an article 
on ‘the Archbishops’ theology’ the Church Times of June 8 
(p. 661) draws attention to the timidity of the English 
Church, which is illustrated by a reluctance to recognize 
the lawfulness of Eucharistic adoration on the part of those 
who confess that Christ Himself is there in the Holy 
Sacrament. The letter of the Oxford Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the Zzmes of June 21 corroborates Mr. Strong’s 
reflections on the perverted use of quotations in the catena of 
the Declaration of the English Church Union, and supplies 
some further illustrative matter, though we must add that 
some of Dr. Ince’s own language as a whole seems to us, as 
his Eucharistic language has seemed ever since his inaugural 
lecture, to fall short of the full Eucharistic doctrine of the 
English Church.? But the most important comment on the 

1 The Plot of June 23, p. 506, thinks that Mr. Strong has mistaken 
the character of the Declaration, which ‘does not lay claim either to 
ecumenical authority, or to theological comprehensiveness, or to critical 
accuracy.’ It is ‘simply the cry of men and women who have sustained 
a grave hurt,’ and the writer does ‘not expect exact theology in such an 
utterance, and urges—wisely, as we think, after reading Mr. Strong’s 
criticism—that ‘in this case it is not the list of authorities that is of 
consequence.’ So, then, Mr. Strong has drawn forth a reply which prac- 
tically admits the inexactness of the Declaration, and the unimportance 
of the Catena. The Plot adds: ‘ What is of consequence is the fact that 
the Declaration expresses, legitimately even if unguardedly, the belief of 
thousands and tens of thousands in the Church of England, and that as 
such it is a fact to be reckoned with.’ We have endeavoured to show 
that if this belief involves a loyal repudiation of Transubstantiation the 
Archbishops do not condemn it. 


? Canon MacColl, in the Zzmes, June 25, considers that Dr. Ince has 
overlooked the significance of the word ‘given’ in the twenty-eighth 
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words of the Declaration, so far as Reservation is concerned, 
occurred, of course, in the address of Lord Halifax himself at 
the annual meeting of the English Church Union on June 21. 
‘I would merely mention, to avoid all possible misunder- 
standing, that the word “practice” in the last lines of the 
Declaration of course refers to the practice of the whole 
Catholic Church.’! On those words we have to say that no 
‘ possible misunderstanding’ is removed by them. What we 
desire to hear from Lord Halifax, or rather from the clergy- 
men who are associated with him, is that they intend to be 
loyal to the vows which they have taken, and to introduce 
no practice of the Catholic Church into the Church of Eng- 
land to which the use of the Church of England does not give 
official sanction. The present position is that our two Arch- 
bishops, our two chief Fathers in God, have declared that 
Reservation in any form is not included among the ‘ practices’ 
which the Church of England has so recognized. 


Article, and quotes from Dr. Martineau, who says that the Church of 
England ‘ has always maintained a supernatural change in the elements 
themselves as well as in the mind of the receiver’ (Studies of Christianity, 
p. 52). But Dr. Ince, in the 7zmes of June 28, will not be ‘drawn into 
a controversy on theological doctrine with Canon MacColl.’ 

1 Church Times, June 22, p. 714; the Guardian, June 27, reports the 
meeting (p. 928), and notes that the Declaration was accepted ‘ without 
discussion and without protest,’ and says that, if acted upon, it ‘must 
produce disobedience and collision with authority’ (p.912). In the same 
issue (p. 915) is a strong and most justly protesting letter to Lord Hali- 
fax from Professor Moberly, who declines to be identified with the 
Declaration, and has drawn from Lord Halifax that the English Church 
Union as a body is not committed to it. The Zzmes of June 23 has a 
leading article on the English Church Union meeting, and regards ‘the 
determination to ignore the constituted authority of the Archbishops and 
Bishops as rulers in the Church of England, and the Prayer Book as the 
standard of worship and doctrine and discipline, resting upon Holy 
Scripture’ as its ‘ most serious and most regrettable aspect.’ 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Outlines of Christian Dogma. By the Rev. DARWELL Stone, M.A., 
Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. (London, New 
York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1900.) 


THE importance and value of this concise work on Christian dogma 
are so great that we prefer at once to call our readers’ attention to it 
in a Short Notice, instead of postponing our review for the advantage 
of an article. Mr. Stone supplies a learned and extremely accurate 
statement of the facts of the Christian religion which will afford to 
those who are not students of technical theology a clear and sys- 
tematic idea of the chief tenets of the Faith, the Faith which has 
been tried through many centuries and has stood the test of time, 
‘alike in relation to thought and as the support of life.’ The book 
will also be of very great service to theological students, both in its 
text and in the notes at the end of the volume, which are filled with 
excellent patristic references (pp. 275-341). We can commend this 
work much more heartily and unreservedly than Canon Mason’s 
Faith of the Gospel or Dr. Mortimer’s Catholic Faith and Practice,' 
for it is free from questionable speculation and loyally recognizes 
that English Churchmen receive the Catholic Faith through the 
channel and according to the use of the Church of England. 

Mr. Stone’s purpose is not to establish the truth of the Christian 
religion, but, assuming the existence of God, the reality of revelation, 
the trustworthiness of the Bible, and the divine guidance of the Church, 
to state and explain what the Christian religion is. He follows the 
logical order of theology, taking the doctrines of God and the Holy 
Trinity as the foundation, the facts of Creation and the Fall as the 
outcome and perversion of the work of God, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement as the remedies designed by God for a fallen race, and 
the Church in her teaching and sanctifying offices as springing out of 
the incarnate life of the eternal Son of God. At the close of these 
subjects the future of mankind is considered as resulting from the 
response given, for good or for evil, to the loving purpose of 
Him who desires to bless all whom He has made, but none the 
less will not violate moral law by constraining human will. Such 
an outline is more than a formulation of a true system of thought. 
Its true end, as Mr. Stone earnestly declares, is to mould life. ‘If 
any man do His will, he shall know of the doctrine,’ is the passage 
which suggests the true relation of the first and second parts of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and he points us to the practical issue of all doctrinal 
teaching. What difference, a man may ask, does it make if I believe 
and act upon all this? Mr. Stone shows that it makes all the 
difference in the world, and, what is of more and eternal consequence, 
all the difference in the next world. 

After some introductory remarks on ‘the approach to dogma’ 
and chapters on the nature and the attributes of God and on the 
Holy Trinity, which are not less valuable because they are concise, 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 159. 
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Mr. Stone proceeds to the doctrine of the Creation and the Fall. 
The passage on the creation of the universe is an admirable state- 
ment upon what is clearly revealed in the Bible, as distinct from 


ML. A., many matters about which no clear revelation has been made. The 
New same care is shown in the summary of the teaching of the Bible upon 
the Angels, the Fall, and the relation of death to sin. Mr. Stone 
ogma states with much clearness and accuracy the Scotist and Thomist 
to it views of the relation of the Incarnation to the Fall, and for himself 
ntage appears, rightly as we hold, to shrink from speculation as to what 
urate might have been if the Fall had not happened. ‘The section on the 
rd to Conception of the blessed Virgin Mother gives all the historical infor- 
_ sys- mation that can be required, but we should have been glad to have seen 
| has a fuller doctrinal statement, showing that the sinlessness of our Lord’s 
time, humanity does not involve necessarily the immaculate conception of 
book His Mother, and that the same argument which would require us to 
in its believe in her immaculate conception would involve also a belief in 
with the immaculate conception of her mother, and so of all her ances*ors 
1 this back to Eve—in fact, that the Romanist doctrine of the immaculate 
ison’s conception is based upon an argument which involves a Pelagian 
ctice,' view of the human family. On the Incarnation itself Mr. Stone 
nizes speaks under the heads of the ‘four great truths’ which a famous 
1 the passage of Hooker has so vividly stamped upon the minds of all 
students of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and in the course of this 
istian part of his work Mr. Stone makes a lucid statement on Phil. ii. 5-8, 
ution, which should guard his readers against all the varied forms of kenotic 
urch, errors, and also declares that the fact that our Lord was born from a 
's the virgin ‘is asserted with great clearness in Holy Scripture,’ and ‘is 
Holy uniformly affirmed by representative Christian teachers from the 
s the earliest times, both in the East and in the West’ (p. 69). Not less 
d the admirable is the section upon our Lord’s impeccability (p. 77) ; and 
, and of the treatment of the Atonement ! all that we can say is that we do 
ut of not know that we have ever seen so full a statement of the many 
these aspects of this great subject compressed, and so well compressed, 
n the into so small a compass. We think that the descent into hell might 
se of well have received fuller treatment, because we bear in mind how 
e the inadequate is the observance of Easter Even among us, and how 
Such little the realities of the intermediate state appear to be apprehended 
ught. by English Churchmen. Perhaps the Ascension also should have 
‘o been treated in a more ample section in these days when the literal 
ssage historical facts of our Lord’s life are subjected to the dissolving pro- 
of St. cess of a new exploratio evangelica. The Resurrection and the descent 
trinal of the Holy Ghost conclude this part of the work. 
slieve An important section on the Church, her nature, her teaching office, 
l the and her sanctifying work, occupies the next place. Probably there is no 
ence, question at the present time which is of greater importance than the 
relation of the Church of England to the whole Catholic Church, 
gma’ and it is obvious that such an inquiry demands an apprehension of 
n the the nature of the Church as a whole, and also of the national and 
ncise, 1 For ‘the doctrine of the Atonement’ see the Church Quarterly 


Review, No. 95, p. 144. 
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local privileges and duties of the Church of England as a part of the 
whole, and a part, it must be added, by means of which English 
Churchmen are vitally connected with the whole and with the Head. 
As the basis of such an inquiry Mr. Stone’s chapters on the essential 
character and spiritual operations of the Church are excellent. He 
shows that the Catholic Church is a visible society, and considers the 
notes or marks by which it may be recognized. Subjective unity is, 
of course, regarded as highly desirable, but objective unity is 
essential, and consists in the worship of one God, the holding of 
one Faith, the possession of one sacramental system, the looking for 
the realization of one hope, and the being animated by one Spirit. 
The theory of a wholly invisible unity is fundamentally opposed to 
Mr. Stone’s explication, and the Roman view that there must be 
external communion with the Bishop of Rome is shown to fail to 
make out positions which are essential to it. In the matter of 
Apostolicity Mr. Stone gives some clear teaching on the Christian 
ministry in declaring that the minimum is episcopal ordination. The 
work of the Church as the teacher of truth is set forth in relation to 
the ‘giving’ and ‘keeping’ of Holy Scripture, ecumenical councils, 
universal worship, and representative writers. Under the head of 
Holy Scripture Mr. Stone has inserted a useful section on Inspira- 
tion, in which he notices that the absence of a definite and detailed 
theory has not hindered the existence among Christians of the most 
intense conviction that Holy Scripture is the Word of God. And in 
this part of the work are to be found also sections on ‘ development’ 
of doctrine, on Papal infallibility, and on the special office of the 
English Church as a teacher that echoes the voice of the Universal 
Church. The sanctifying office of the Church occupies two long 
and very carefully written chapters, in which the sacramental prin- 
ciple is first generally stated, and then applied in detail to the seven 
rites to which the word Sacrament has been specially applied. 
Mr. Stone’s teaching on Holy Baptism, and in less detail on Con- 
firmation, has been recently noticed in our review of the volume with 
which he has enriched the ‘ Oxford Library of Practical Theology.’! 

He devotes some very full sections to the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, from which we make the following extract as commanding 
our hearty assent : 


‘ There is every reason for confidence that the belief which was after- 
wards universal throughout the Church, that the consecrated elements 
become, because of the act of consecration, the body and blood of Christ, 
was the belief handed down from the Apostles and embodied the true 
interpretation of the Scriptural language about the Eucharist. To use 
the exact language of the later systematized theology, in the act of con- 
secration our Lord Jesus Christ becomes present in the Sacrament with 
the sacred humanity of His glorified, spiritual, risen, and ascended life. 
This presence is real, that is, it is the true presence of the essential being 
of Christ. It is corporal, that is, the Body of Christ is present. It is 
spiritual, that is, He is present by virtue of the spiritual character of His 
risen body. To put it otherwise, the presence is that of Christ Himself, 
of Christ in His human nature, of Christ in that human nature in its 
glorified condition’ (pp. 180-1). 


1 The Church Quarterly Review, No. 96, p. 465. 
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Mr. Stone does not dwell, as Newman did in Tract go,' on the 
baffling mystery of the meaning of the word presence, but proceeds 
to examine the most important of the attempts which have been 
made at further definition, namely, the theory of Transubstantiation. 
Mr. Stone wisely will not go beyond the clear expression of the 
ordinary teaching of the whole Church. It is enough for him and 
for us that the Lord is there, and that the Lord Himself said so. 

We can best give a summary description of Mr. Stone’s teaching 
on the indissolubility of marriage by saying that he regards our Lord’s 
teaching in the same light as we have always done in these pages : 
‘the remarriage of either husband or wife is declared to be adultery, 
whatever the cause of separation may have been’ (p. 215). A 
chapter on the doctrine of grace is of great dogmatic and historical 
value, and finally there is an important chapter on eschatology, which 
includes careful statements on prayers for the dead, the possibility of 
the continued obduracy of the human will after death, and the Invo- 
cation of Saints. We must confess that we are unable to agree with 
Mr. Stone in the limited nature of the condemnation of the Invo- 
cation of Saints which he takes to be the meaning of the 22nd 
Article, for reasons which we have previously given.? But we are 
deeply sensible of the good service which he has rendered by his 
general statements upon the doctrine of eschatology (p. 272) at a 
time when the pulpits of the English Church are almost silent on the 
sterner aspects of the Gospel message. Of the valuable aids to 
further study, and especially to patristic study, afforded in the notes 
it would be difficult to speak too highly. 


‘The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.’ Edited by Canon NEw- 
BOLT and the Rev. F. E. BRigHTMAN. Vol. III. Confirmation. 
By the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1900.) 
THE third volume of the ‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology ’ deals 
with the subject of Confirmation, and thus fitly follows the first two 
volumes on Religion by Canon Newbolt and Holy Baptism by Mr. 
Stone. It is somewhat shorter than either of the earlier volumes and 
consists of 226 pages, against the 301 pages of the first volume and 
the 303 pages of the second. In other respects it is uniform with 
them and is marked by the same high excellence of paper, printing, 
and binding. 
In a ‘prefatory note’ the Bishop of Vermont explains the 
method and order which he has adopted. ‘It seemed,’ he says, 


‘to the writer best to begin with Confirmation as actually administered 
in our Churches, according to the order prescribed in the Prayer Book. 
This, it may be taken for granted, is fairly well known. It is necessary 
to show the origin and warrant of this rite from the New Testament, and 
the correspondence of our services with the ministration of the Apostles, 
marking the varying customs and theories which have gathered round 
the rite in different ages and in different parts of Christendom. This 


1 P. 57 (§ 8 of the Tract). 
2 The Church Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 171. 
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plan seemed preferable to that of beginning with an examination of the 
New Testament passages which may be thought to bear upon the ques- 
tion. It is easier to begin with what is concrete and before our eyes, 
and to justify its existence and explain its character than to work up to 
this from hints which, for their right understanding, require the com- 
mentary of the Church’s prac’ice’ (pp. vi-viii). 


After an introductory chapter giving a sketch of the contents of 
the book and emphatically repudiating 


‘the idea of Confirmation which is very common among uninstructed 
people, who regard it as the way in which Church-people, or those who 
desire to become such, (a2) make an open profession of religion, (4) are 
admitted into fellowship with the Church, and (c) in the case of those 
who have been baptized in infancy, take their vows upon themselves’ 
(Pp. 4); 


the Bishop, in the second chapter, proceeds to show that the 
Churches of England and America distinctly identify their rite of 
Confirmation with the laying on of hands by the Apostles recorded 
in the Acts, and to point out that Holy Scripture associates with 
this ‘the sacramental principle of the communication of an inward 
and spiritual grace by means of an outward and visible sign’ 
(pp. 14-15). ‘The third chapter is entitled ‘The mode of adminis- 
tration of Confirmation by the laying on of hands or by anointing.’ 
The author, we are glad to see, is careful to avoid a foolish notion 
with which we have occasionally met in recent years, and, while wel- 
coming the English restoration of the laying on of hands after the 
apostolic practice, allows the validity of Roman and Eastern Con- 
firmations. The fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters are on ‘ The minister 
of Confirmation,’ ‘The gift of Confirmation and its relation to that of 
Baptism,’ and ‘ The relation of Confirmation to Holy Communion.’ 
In the last of these chapters we observe the author writes : 


‘While then the unconfirmed may be allowed to be present at the 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist by way of preparing themselves to 
take their full part in the “ sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,” it should 
be impressed upon them that this permission is distinctly provisional. 
For the outward privilege of sharing in the Church's distinctive rite, and 
for spiritual enabling thus to draw near to God in union with our Lord 
Jesus Christ—showing forth His victorious death, and offering them- 
selves along with Him a reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice—they 
need not only the washing by the Spirit in Baptism, but His unction also 
in Confirmation’ (pp. 97-8). 

‘A regular rule for reception of Holy Communion after careful pre- 
paration should be made at the time of Confirmation, the frequency of 
reception varying with opportunity, circumstances, and spiritual attain- 
ment. Three times in the year, of which Easter is to be one, is the 
least that the Church of England requires. The full share in the 
Eucharistic feast on every Sunday and Holy-day is the ideal which the 
Church puts before her children.!. Towards this we should be working, 
with such steps as spiritual prudence dictates, our own and that of a 
trusted counsellor’ (p. 100). 


1 Is not the ‘ideal’ daz/y Communion? See Acts ii. 42, 46, and the 
rubric which follows the Gospel for the Circumcision of Christ in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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The remaining chapters are entitled ‘The age for receiving 
Confirmation,’ ‘The preparation required for Confirmation,’ ‘The 
Baptismal vows,’ ‘The sevenfold gift of the Spirit,’ ‘The title the 
Comforter or Paraclete,’ ‘The seal of the Spirit,’ and ‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit.” They contain very much that is of high spiritual value. 
Appendix A is on the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. Appendix B 
consists of a useful comparison of the English and American Orders 
of Confirmation which are printed on opposite pages. The ‘ Index 
of Subjects,’ ‘Index of passages in Holy Scripture referred to,’ and 
‘Index of authors and works referred to’ are very full and careful 
and add greatly to the ptility of the book. We hope it may be 
inferred from the presence of good indices in both the second and 
the third volume that they will be provided in all the works which 
have yet to appear in this excellent series.! 

A comparison of this volume with that on Holy Baptism in the 
same series affords illustrations of the statement of the editors in 
their preface that ‘ they have not interfered with the responsibility of 
each writer for his treatment of his own subject’ (p. vi). In addition 
to very considerable differences in the method and arrangement of 
the two volumes, we notice that somewhat different opinions are 
expressed on the subjects of the relation of Confirmation to Baptism 
and the age for Confirmation. In Holy Baptism Mr. Stone, after 
stating the arguments urged from different points of view, summed 
up in favour of the belief that the personal indwelling of God the 
Holy Ghost is conferred on the soul in Baptism. Bishop Hall, 
while allowing that he ‘would not wish to dogmatize,’ inclines 
towards the opposite opinion that the personal indwelling is a dis- 
tinctive Confirmation gift which the baptized but unconfirmed have 
not as yet received (p. 87).2 On the age for Confirmation, Mr. 
Stone, while deprecating any attempt at the present time to make 
any alteration in the Book of Common Prayer, expressed his hope 
that the Church of England may in the future return to the primitive 
custom of administering Confirmation and Holy Communion 
immediately after Baptism to both infants and adults. Bishop 
Hall, on the other hand, is apparently satisfied with the separation 
of Confirmation from Baptism, though he condemns with some 
warmth the ordinary episcopal practice of discouraging or preventing 
Confirmation until an age considerably older than that contemplated 
in the Prayer Book. Thus he says : 

‘For individual bishops to fix on some arbitrary age, such as fifteen 
years, as the standard, is to restrict the liberty which the Church dis- 
tinctly allows, if not to violate its directions. Godparents are bidden 
“take care that the child be brought to the bishop to be confirmed by 


1 We notice that the fourth volume, Mr. Pullan’s Zhe History of the 
Book of Common Prayer, has a very valuable index on a somewhat 
different plan. 

* Full discussions of this question may be found in the Church 
Quarterly Review, April 1892, ‘ Primitive Teaching on Confirmation and 
its Relation to Holy Baptism,’ and January 1898, ‘The Relation of 
Confirmation to Baptism.’ 
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him so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and is sufficiently instructed in the other parts of the 
Church Catechism set forth for that purpose.” With this agrees the 
rubric at the end of the Catechism: “So soon as children are come to a 
competent age, and can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and can answer to the other questions of this Short 
Catechism, they shall be brought to the bishop.”! The terms “com- 
petent age” and “years of discretion” must be understood in connexion 
with the other specified requirements. The competence required is not 
that of trained theologians; nor the discretion that needed “to choose 
for themselves” (as people often speak) between various rival forms of 
religion, Christian, semi-Christian, and un-Christian. The children here 
under consideration are such as have been baptized in the Church, and 
taught the Christian religion as the Church has received it, and as it is 
summed up in the Catechism’ (pp. 107-8).? 


We have often felt the need of a book on Confirmation, at once 
clear, accurate, and thoughtful, which would be suitable for educated 
readers who, without wishing for any elaborate study of the subject, 
have desired information and instruction about it. That need Bishop 
Hall has supplied ; and, while we regret that he has not told us 
more about the history of Confirmation, and has not added notes 
for the use of students similar to those printed at the end of Mr. 
Stone’s Holy Baptism, additions which might have made this volume 
equal in size to the earlier volumes of the series, we are able to 
commend his book with the greatest cordiality, in the hope it may do 
much to dispel wide-spread and deplorable ignorance about the rite 
of which it treats. That his work throughout deals with theological 
subjects in view of, and in their relation to moral needs adds greatly 
to its value; and, if the matter of some lengthy quotations from 
modern writers might have been very much better put in a shorter 
form by the author himself, he has done well to call attention to 
admirable passages which he quotes from Richard Hooker and 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

A small discrepancy in the method of reference has caught our 
eye, the same writer being described as ‘Gore’ on pp. 54, 145, 181, 
182, ‘Mr. Gore’ on p. 147, and ‘ Dr. Charles Gore’ on p. 225. 


Cathedral and University Sermons. By GrEorGE SALMON, D.D., 
F.R.S., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Any volume from the hand of the venerable Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is sure of as hearty a welcome in the Church of 
England as in the Church of Ireland, of which he is more especially 
the ornament and the support. The whole Christian Church, 
indeed, is under a debt of gratitude to him for the invaluable ser- 
vices he has rendered in defence of the Faith, alike against rational- 
istic criticism and against Roman pretensions ; his Introduction to 
the New Testament and his Lectures on Infallibility being two of the 


1 Bishop Hall here quotes from the American Prayer Book. The 
English Book differs verbally, but the meaning is identical. 

2 On this subject see also Church Quarterly Review, October 1886, 
‘ The Age for Confirmation,’ an article from which Bishop Hall quotes. 
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chief masterpieces in the theological .controversies of our day. The 
only thing to be regretted in connexion with them is that their fame 
seems to have somewhat obscured the volumes of sermons which, 
from time to time, have been published by the Provost, and which 
are, in their way, quite as masterly and instructive as his larger works. 
But we rejoice that their reception has been sufficiently satisfactory 
to encourage the Provost to give us, in his advancing years, the 
further volume of sermons above mentioned. In them, as in those 
previously published, he applies his peculiar and rare gifts to the 
simpler and more practical problems of Christian life. They 
are properly described as ‘Cathedral and University Sermons,’ 
because they are devoid of the elements of popular appeal and 
popular eloquence which are more or less necessary in ordinary 
sermons. But it is only their style, not their subject-matter, which 
requires this designation. Their greatest value consists in the fact 
that they deal with daily problems and difficulties of the Christian 
life, and treat them at once with the skill of a great and clear 
reasoner, and with the grave and impressive touch of a mature and 
gentle old age. They deal with such subjects as ‘ Christ’s reward for 
Faithful Service,’ ‘The Parting of the Ways,’ ‘The Worth of the One 
Talent,’ ‘Do we Love our Lord?’ ‘ Intercessory Prayer,’ ‘ Trials and 
Temptations,’ and ‘ The Christian’s Peace.’ A few of them deal with 
special difficulties of theology, such as the ‘ Historic Claims of 
Episcopacy ;’ and there is one very interesting sermon with the 
singular title of ‘The Colour-blindness of Judas.’ On these more 
dogmatic or controversial topics, Dr. Salmon is as instructive as ever. 
But we think the peculiar charm and value of the volume will be 
found in the way in which his great learning and his extraordinary 
power of reasoning are seen in the service of the simplest piety, and 
of the humblest Christian experience. 

We are conscious, indeed, of the great divine, and of the lucid 
mathematical reasoner, throughout. But we feel still more attracted 
by the quiet and gentle voice of the aged Christian minister, teaching 
a Cathedral congregation, or an audience of young men in Trinity 
College Chapel, or in one of our English universities, how the pro- 
foundest truths of Theology illuminate our daily experience and 
our ordinary sympathies. In the sermon on ‘ Music and Religion,’ 
for example, Dr. Salmon begins by some simple observations on 
the ‘striking illustration of human sympathy and human co-opera- 
tion to be found in a great orchestral chorus’ ; and thence leads us 
through a contemplation of the wonderful capacities inherent in our 
nature, often little appreciated by many of us, to the following 
striking view of the significance of music in our moral and spiritual 
life (pp. 76, 77) : 


‘There is great moral significance in the fact that, while Scripture 
gives no answer to many curious questions we might ask as to the 
occupation of the Blessed hereafter, it at least represents them as joining 
in singing the praises of God and of the Lamb; their habitual frame as 
one of loving worship of Him by whom they were redeemed, and of 
perfect harmony with each other. And I believe that the reason why 
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the pleasures of music may be fitly associated in our minds with the joys 
of Heaven is because, as I said at the beginning, nowhere else do we 
find so striking an illustration of the power of a multitude of human 
wills united in one harmonious whole. God has so constituted us that 
man does not attain the highest state of which he is capable until each 
has learned to subordinate his own will to the wills of others, such a 
union of wills being not only the necessary means of our protection from 
danger, but the source of our purest pleasure. And, when the object of 
this union of human wills is the sounding forth of the glory of God, 
earth can afford no symbol wh.ch more fully expresses the enjoyment of 
Heaven.’ 


These sermons are, in fact, themselves an example of Dr. 
Salmon’s musical illustration. The most various instruments of 
thought—theology, science, literature, art, business, and ordinary 
human affections—are here touched by a master hand, and brought 
into one great harmony, which is shown to be the grand and simple 
music of the Christian faith. It isa great service to our generation 
when a man of Dr. Salmon’s scientific, as well as theological, pre- 
eminence thus exhibits to us, as one of his parting gifts, the convic- 
tion, in which his learning and his experience combine, that our 
Faith contains the one supreme key to all truth and all life. It 
ought to do much, with the world at large, to bring home the striking 
lesson conveyed in the following anecdote, which Dr. Salmon nar- 
rates respecting his friend and colleague at Trinity College, the late 
Dr. Haughton. The narrative is used as an illustration in the sermon 
on ‘Colour-blindness,’ and will indicate Dr. Salmon’s use of that 
phrase (p. 86) : 


‘The ideas which I have been dwelling on to-day were suggested to 
me by astory told me by my late friend, Professor Haughton, not long 
before he died. He had had with Professor Huxley a friendship the 
warmth of which was not affected by their wide differences in religious 
opinion. Huxley one day said to him: “ There are those who profess 
to believe what I consider to be false, but I do not regard their opinions, 
because I doubt the sincerity of some and the intellectual capacity of 
others ; but I respect you, and I know how sincerely you believe what 
you hold so strongly, and should like very much to know how it is that 
you believe what I can't believe.” ‘‘May I speak frankly?” said 
Haughton. “Certainly,” said he. “Then,” he said, “I don’t know 
how it is, except that you are colour-blind.” Huxley was much struck. 
He said: “ Well, it may be so. Of course, if I were colour-blind I 
should not know it myself.”’ 


The practical lesson of such considerations is impressively indi- 
cated in the following concluding passage of this sermon on ‘ Colour- 
blindness ’ (p. 87) :— 


‘We can conceive it as a singular privilege to be granted an eagle 
eye to take knowledge of things which the dim-seeing multitude are 
insensible of. But what a gift is that on which some pride themselves— 
to be able NOT to see what is quite clear to their fellows! Are there 
any of you who covet that melancholy privilege—having eyes to see not, 
having ears: not to understand; who think themselves superior to their 
fellows because of being able not to see what is quite clear to them ?’ 
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Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Communion. Seven Sermons preached 
during the Lent of 1867 at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. With Notes. By the late T. L. Kincs- 
BURY, M.A., sometime Prebendary of Uffculme, in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury. With a Memoir by a member of his family 
and the Bishop of Salisbury, and a Bibliography of his printed 
writings. (Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes, 1900.) 

Tue Sermons and Notes contained in this volume were published in 

1868. They have now been reprinted, with the addition of a memoir 

and a list of Prebendary Kingsbury’s writings. 

We learn from the memoir that Prebendary Kingsbury was born 
in 1822 at Clapton. Heappears to have been a studious boy, though 
his love of study was sometimes hindered by the ill health from 
which, to some extent, he suffered throughout his life. He was 
ordained deacon in 1848 and priest in 1849, and was successively 
curate of Great Bedwyn, a chaplain to the East India Company and 
Bishop Harding of Bombay, Incumbent of Savernake, Chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chaplain of the donative of Easton 
Royal, Vicar of Burbage, Rector of Kingston Deverill, and Vicar of 
Coombe Bissett with Homington. In 1875 Bishop Moberly of 
Salisbury appointed him to the prebend of Uffculme. On Dec. 4, 
1899, he died. 

The memoir itself bears witness to a devoted life of earnest 

service. The Bishop of Salisbury has added some ‘ concluding notes.’ 
He speaks of Prebendary Kingsbury’s ‘character’ having been ‘as 
transparent in its Christian simplicity as that of any man whom it 
has been’ his ‘happiness to know,’ refers to his ‘friendships’ with 
distinguished Biblical scholars and others as ‘a striking feature of’ 
his ‘life’ (p. xxxii), mentions his ‘tastes’ ‘in the direction of travel,’ 
and his enthusiasm for ‘beautiful scenery’ (p. xxxiii), and besides 
testifying to ‘the wide range of’ his ‘intellectual interests’ (p. xxxvi), 
writes with great cordiality of the services rendered by him to the 
diocese of Salisbury. ‘Few, if any, Bishops of Salisbury,’ the Bishop 
concludes, 
‘have had a better friend in all their plans for the encouragement of 
learning and a high ideal of clerical intelligence than I and my pre- 
decessors have had in Canon Kingsbury. What he did in building up 
parishes is partly told by his daughter. I have no doubt that it not only 
told upon the parishes concerned, but was an example to many a 
neighbour, and one of those influences for good of which a bishop is 
often conscious in many districts of this diocese, without being able to 
assign its origin to any one cause. It was greatly his power of comdz- 
nation with all good men and all good influences that made Canon 
Kingsbury so dear to those who knew him’ (p. xxxviii). 


The most valuable part of the book before us consists of the notes 
which are appended to the sermons, and occupy sixty-six pages. 
The exposition of Micah vi. 1-8 on pp. 130-4, ‘for hints as to the 
main point of which, the interpretation of verse 5,’ Prebendary Kings- 
bury expresses his indebtedness to Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, the Teacher 
of Rabbinical and Talmudic Literature in the University of 
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Cambridge, shows good reasons for rejecting the opinion held by some 
that this passage contains a dialogue between Balak and Balaam 
which had reached the prophet Micah by tradition. The note on 
the ‘character of the Paschal Celebration at the Last Supper’ 
(pp. 136-8) is useful. The account of the ceremonies in use at the 
Passover (pp. 139-53) is clear and accurate, and of very exceptional 
value. There is a good statement about the positive Lutheran and 
Calvinist teaching about the Holy Eucharist (pp. 171-5). The note 
on the ancient rule that the Eucharistic prayers are to be addressed 
to the Father (pp. 183-5) contains, besides other useful matter, a 
suggestion that 
‘Dr. Liddon (in his valuable Bampton Lectures for 1866, p. 582) 
appears to give the Carthaginian rule too wide an application when he 
regards Collects and Hymns addressed to our Lord in the Communion 
Service as “violations” of it’ (p. 184).! 


The truth on this matter appears to be that the sacrificial action in 
the Eucharist, as being the offering of the Son to the Father, is 
fittingly made as an express presentation to the Father, and that, 
consequently, all prayers which form part of the action itself ought 
to be addressed to the Father ; but that this does not preclude those 
acts of adoration and devotion to the Son which are the natural 
outcome, as Dr. Liddon and Prebendary Kingsbury would have 
agreed, of belief that He vouchsafes His special presence in the 
consecrated elements of bread and wine. 

In describing the notes as the most valuable part of the book, 
we do not mean to depreciate in any way the sermons themselves, 
They are devout and earnest, the result evidently of much thought 
and meditation, and, without obtruding learning, they show that the 
writer of them possessed it. Their uncontroversial character and 
the aim which is manifest in them of presenting positive Eucharistic 
doctrine in such a form that it will repel as few as possible, gives 
them a special value at a time when controversies about the Eucha- 
rist are somewhat acute. Into many vexed questions Prebendary 
Kingsbury does not enter at all, a course which is obviously wise in 
sermons the object of which is to show the spiritual meaning and 
importance of the central truth about the Holy Communion. 

We notice that Prebendary Kingsbury is of opinion that Judas 
had left the Upper Room before the Institution of the Holy Eucha- 
rist (pp. 48-9), following, in this respect, and in our judgment not 
without reason, many thoughtful modern writers, and opposing the 
belief which was usual among the Fathers and the schoolmen. There 
is more, we think, to be said against his view that some interval 
elapsed between the consecration of the bread and the consecration 


1 The passages relating to this subject are on pp. 397-8, 539 of the 
recent editions of Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. Dr. Liddon’s point 
is that the way in which the rule which thus restricts the Eucharistic 
prayers, as being the means of the ‘sacrificial presentation of Christ, 
once for all,sacrificed on Calvary, to the Eternal Father,’ is universally 
violated affords an incidental confirmation of the truth of the deity of 
our Lord. 
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of the cup at the Institution (pp. 84-5) than he appears to have 
realized ; and a later passage (pp. 113-17) is so worded that it might 
perhaps be misunderstood to be intended to discourage communi- 
cants from being present at other celebrations than those at which 
they communicate. 

That the sermons were preached no less than thirty-three years ago 
does not destroy the force of an appeal so suitable for our own times 
as that with which the fifth sermon ends : 


‘] have ventured to speak to-day,’ it is there said, ‘on what has been 
in former times, and is again becoming in ours, a subject of embittered 
controversy among the sincerest Christians, and which, from the relation 
in which it stands to the external polity of the militant Church, has 
unhappily divided, and may again divide, the People of God into hostile 
camps, in such a way as hardly any other subject of controversy can. 
But God grant, my brethren, that in the conflicts which are coming upon 
us none of us here present may fail to grasp or finally lose our hold upon 
the central and all-satisfying Verity itself of Christ’s true, abiding, spi- 
ritual, and sacramental Presence vouchsafed to His People, and the 
infinite blessings which that Presence brings. 

‘Brethren, we live in perilous days—days of manifold unbelief, on the 
one side, and of encroaching superstition on the other. Our own Church 
is in various respects going through a crisis now of which none can see 
the end! But of one thing be assured! no salvation can come to any 
Church or Party from denial, under whatever temptation, of any portion 
of God’s Truth; and no suppression of one real Truth will give a victory 
worth having to any other; and no true faith will lightly think of any 
means which the Author and Finisher of Faith has given for its support 
and quickening’ (pp. 80-1). 


Ethics and Revelation. By Henry S. Nasu, Professor in the Epi- 
scopal Theological School at Cambridge. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1899.) 


THESE six lectures were delivered under the provisions of the John 
Bohlen Trust, which corresponds to the Bampton Lectureship at 
Oxford, and is intended to maintain the great principles of the 
Christian religion. Mr. Nash’s purpose is to set forth such Apolo- 
getics as will meet the difficulties of the ‘ typical outsider’ or ‘ scientist’ 
of the present time ; and it must be allowed that he has succeeded 
in presenting a very powerful argument to such a thinker. He 
claims that the Scientist and Agnostic cannot stand aloof from the 
great social questions of our times, and dare not leave Ethics out of 
account (pp. 44-50, 224-5), and that Ethics tend to religion (p. 50). 
The scientist will find the principles of religion in social life, and in 
the Free State, such as is to be found in England or America, he 
will be able to realize that individualism which he looks for. The 
scientist believes in the sincerity of the universe, and Christianity 
will show him God’s belief in man (Lectures ii. iii. and iv). Finally, 
he claims that the scientist, in order to secure the principle of 
individuality, will seek the aid of religion (p. 231). The subjects of 
the several lectures are (1) Ethics and Religion, (2) the Spiritual 
Significance of the Free State, (3) Comparative Religion and Indi- 
viduality, (4) the Church’s Conception of Revelation, (5) Prophecy 
KK2 
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and History, (6) the Christ and the Creative Good. The lectures 
are not easy reading ; for the style is very rhetorical, and the writer 
passes rapidly from point to point, without staying to develop his 
argument. This is specially the case in the first lecture, but it is 
also so to a less extent in the other lectures. One feels the lack of 
that quiet force and solidity which the fifteen years of thought gave 
to Bishop Butler’s Analogy. Still, Mr. Nash’s lectures may do great 
good, if they help to convince the scientist that the world has claims 
upon him besides his special hobby, and if they serve to show him 
that there is more in religion akin to his own principles than he 
thought. Certainly the lectures deserve careful attention, not only 
from the student of Ethics, but also from the theologian ; for inci- 
dentally, and upon what may be called the constructive side of his 
argument, Mr. Nash has much to teach us that is sound and good 
divinity, and opening out new fields of thought. If in some matters 
he is inclined to exaggerate (e.g. in his dislike of monasticism, in his 
under-estimate of the influence of the Church in producing social 
life, in his strained use of the term ‘spiritual,’ and in his enthusiasm 
for the State as satisfying religious desires), yet we must be grateful 
to him for other things, e.g. the parallel between what he calls ‘ Medi- 
terranean’ Christianity under the Roman Empire and the conditions 
of our own day (Lecture i.), and the discussion of the several 
classifications of the world’s religions (viz. national and universal, 
monotheistic and polytheistic, natural and ethical, and Hegel’s ‘ reli- 
gions of the mass, of individuality, and of spirit’), in which he shows 
the tendency in such classification to cross-divisions, particularly in 
regard to ethical teaching (Lecture ili.). We must thank him also for 
his remarks upon the present relation of the Church to the Bible, 
showing why the historical method has now superseded the alle- 
gorical, and that the critical study of Holy Scripture is the outcome 
of the modern conditions of life (Lecture v. pp. 190-8). So again 
his view of the Hebrew prophet is admirable (pp. 204-12), and he 
lets us know incidentally what he could teach us about Christian 
doctrine if his subject had permitted him to do so. We get some 
suggestive thoughts about the relation of the Incarnation to the 
Creation (pp. 248-9), about the Atonement (pp. 252-3), and the 
Judgment (pp. 255-6), which only make us wish for more of the 
same kind. We can only regret that he does not teach more clearly 
concerning the corporate life of the Church as supplying a ‘ Free 
State,’ in which the individual can attain to his ideal of liberty. The 
two extracts with which we conclude will show the kind of teaching 
to be found in these lectures. Evidently he does not believe in 
bringing out all the treasures of Divine truth at once, especially when 
he is dealing with those who are outside. The first extract is a 
summary of the ‘central ideas’ belonging to the period of ‘ Medi- 
terranean’ Christianity, as well as to every age of the Church after- 
wards. 

‘The Unity of God as the underpinning for the unity and coherence 
of human life; the dogma of Creation, dislodging dualism from con- 
sciousness, and pushing the thought of an untiring and unwasting purpose 
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through the whole material of human life ; the belief in the Incarnation, 
putting down the halting, limping theology of Arius, and opening a 
thoroughfare for reason and conscience from the centre of things to the 
outmost edge of things; the concept of the Trinity, aiming to carry the 
thought of relationship and fellowship into the depths of the Divine 
being,—only the terminology of these ideas can change, the ideas them- 
selves are eternal’ (p. 175). 


The other extract puts for us in a striking way a thought of 
which we need often to be reminded, even though we have Christ’s 
command to evangelize the world (St. Matt. xxviii. 19 ; St Mark 
xvi. 16). 

‘The idea of God given to him is a missionary idea. The good is 
forth-putting, or it is nothing. God isan infinite missionary force. There 
is no fate in Him that hinders Him from putting forth His best. And 
the man who touches Christ and is touched by Him to the quick becomes 
like God, a missionary force, making of himself a redeeming energy that 
relates itself to the energy of God, as a man’s right hand is related to 
the man. Henceforth there is no fate in him, nothing which cannot be 
mobilized and put in the field in the service of his fellows’ (p. 263). 


The Parable of the Great Supper. An Exposition Critical and 
Practical. By the Rev. F. C. Bryru, M.A., Rector of Silk 
Willoughby, &c. (London: Rivingtons, 1899.) 

THE preface contains some useful remarks upon the need of syste- 

matic instruction from the pulpit instead of mere exhortation, and 

upon the value of the exposition of Holy Scripture, but the author 
has scarcely set a good example to the younger clergy in giving such 
an elaborate and discursive comment upon this parable. In 

Archbishop Trench’s volume on the Parables we have all that we 

can want by way of exposition, and we may be content to draw our 

subject-matter from his studies. What we want now is a simple 
statement of the general purpose and arrangement of the parable, 
and some suggestions for the practical application of it. Mr. Blyth 
rightly lays down that ‘in a parable it is not necessary that every 
word should have a definite and distinctive meaning. It is assumed 
to be written or spoken to illustrate some special truth ; and therefore 
the details of the picture, however graphically delineated, are sub- 
sidiary to the moral which it is designed to teach’ (p. 18); but at 
once he goes into the opposite extreme, and dilates upon every 
word, even to the conjunction ‘and,’ until his exposition becomes 
wearisome, and the main drift of the parable is obscured. The 
book, however, is a mine of spiritual thoughts and illustrations, and 
exhibits a wide acquaintance with patristic and medizval authors 
and modern devotional books; but for the pulpit the minute and 
elaborate treatment of each clause of the parable tends only to 
bewilder the hearer. We may commend the advice offered to the 
clergy (1) to assert themselves in preaching, and make the people 
feel that they have a message to deliver to them from God, not their 
own opinion merely (pp. 122-4) ; and (2) not to waste their time in 
serving tables in their parishes, to the neglect of study and pulpit 
efficiency (pp. 182-4). 
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The Place of Miracles in Religion. The Hulsean Lectures for 1891. 
By the Right Rev. the Hon. A. T. Lyrretton, D.D., Bishop 
of Southampton. (London: John Murray, 1899.) 


Since their first delivery these lectures have been largely rewritten 
and revised, but they are still, in the Bishop’s opinion, ‘little more 
than a sketch,’ ‘a very slight contribution to the history of Christian 
Evidence’ (Preface). We have no hesitation in saying that, although 
in some points we cannot endorse the lecturer’s views, he has made 
a valuable addition to the literature of the English Church on 
Miracles. The first and the third lectures will be read with great 
interest, the former dealing with the miracles of the Old Testament, 
the latter with the view of the early Church upon the evidence of 
miracles. The subject is treated historically and with much thought- 
fulness ; and if here and there a simpler style had been aimed at, 
and a more detailed examination of the New Testament evidence 
(especially that of St. John’s Gospel) had been made, we think that 
the whole argument would have gained in force. For while, on the 
whole, we can accept the lecturer’s conclusions we are bound to 
say that the second lecture greatly dissatisfies us in regard to the 
evidential value of our Lord’s miracles, or ‘signs,’ as St. John calls 
them ; and we are sorry to find that the influence of the so-called 
Higher Criticism allows him to be biassed in regard to some Old 
Testament miracles.' In the first lecture we get a kind of definition 
of ‘ Miracles,’ viz. as ‘ occasional visible acts of power, beyond human 
experience to account for or human faculties to accomplish, though 
sometimes wrought through human agency’ (p. 3). The miracle at 
Bethhoron is a ‘ poetical embellishment’ (p. 5) ; the passage of the 
Red Sea may be due to ‘normal causes’ (p. 6) ; ‘its mtraculous 
character is not appealed to’ by later writers (pp. 6-7 note) ; a dis- 
tinction is drawn between ‘ miraculous events’ and ‘the supernatural 
generally’ (p. 8) ; ‘ belief in a supernatural Providence . . . is not at 
all identical with a belief in miracles’ (p. 8) ; ‘the Old Testament is 
the most intensely supernatural book in all literature’ (p. 10); the 
communications of God to the prophets were ‘subjective ;’ ‘the 
mode of inspiration’ was not ‘miraculous’ (p. 14) ; the Old Testa- 
ment is not ‘a miraculous history ;’ ‘God is everywhere present,’ 
‘but miracles are strikingly rare’ (pp. 16,17). ‘At the most the 
Hebrew historian or prophet regarded miracles as only the emergence 
into sensible experience of that Divine force which was all along, 
though invisibly, controlling the course of nature’ (p. 18). In the 
Old Testament there are two great groups of miracles, viz. those 
connected with the Exodus, the wilderness and Canaan (p. 20), and 
those surrounding the ministries of Elijah and Elisha ; besides which 
there are about twenty or thirty miraculous events in 1,500 years. 
There are also special ‘signs’ granted to prayer, e.g. Gideon’s fleece 
and Hezekiah’s dial, which are ‘condescensions to human faithless- 
ness and weakness’ (pp. 21, 30) rather than ‘instances of God’s 
normal method of revelation ;’ they are ‘rarely asked for, and 


1 Vide note on pp. 27, 28, 29. 
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reluctantly granted’ (p. 21). The miracles of the Old Testament 
are connected ‘with the great epochs of the national existence,’ ‘ not 
specially with the revelation of Divine truths’ (p. 23).! Divine truths 
were taught by prophets, not by miracles ; the prophets were inde- 
pendent of miracles ; ‘ John did no sign’ (St. John x. 41) (p. 25). 
Some miracles are evidential, z.e. to prove the prophet’s mission (p. 26), 
but those of Elijah and Elisha were part of their activity more than 
‘evidence concerning the Deity’ (p. 27). The miracles connected 
with the Exodus were partly to prove Moses’s mission, partly were 
acts of God’s favour or vengeance, but ‘not vouchers for the truth of 
a revelation’ (pp. 30, 31). ‘The full revelation of Sinai came after- 
wards,’ and then without miracles (p. 31). Old Testament miracles 
had for their primary object the carrying out of ‘the Divine pur- 
poses,’ and only as ‘a secondary result’ do they ‘illustrate and 
explain the revelation of God made through His messengers,’ and 
serve ‘as credentials of a prophet’s mission’ (p. 31). The miracles 
of the Exodus group are alone appealed to elsewhere in the Old 
Testament to remind Israel ‘of God’s special favour to His people’ 
(p. 32). ‘When the prophets would convince their hearers of the 
righteous character, the power and wisdom of Jehovah, they appeal 
to the ordinary course of nature, the creation and sustainment of 
the universe by God alone’ (pp. 33, 34).2. ‘The only proof or 
guarantee of the Divine origin of a message’ was ‘the fulfilment of 
the prediction’ (p. 36). ‘In a word, prophecy, not miracle, is the 
true basis of the Old Testament religion, and the proof of the inspi- 
ration of prophecy is the inspiration itself’ (p. 37). 

We have summarized this first lecture somewhat fully because 
upon it turns the whole argument that follows, viz. that miracles are 
the carrying out of the Divine purposes, acts of God not separated 
from the history of Israel, but not to be appealed to for the revela- 
tion of God’s nature and holding a position inferior to prophecy as 
evidences of Divine truth. There may be some truth in this con- 
tention in regard to the Old Testament, though we are not convinced 
that it is all the truth, yet it must not be read into the New Testa- 
ment, where miracles, notably the greatest of all, Christ’s resurrection, 
have an evidential value, revealing the truth of the Saviour’s Person. 
The lecturer takes no account of the several words in the Gospels 
which present our Lord’s miracles from their many sides, as 
‘wonders,’ ‘signs,’ ‘mighty works,’ &c. ; and he ignores the cumula- 
tive force of St. John’s testimony to our Lord’s ‘signs’ as kindling 
faith in Him as the Son of God (St. John xx. 30, 31). Nor are we 

1 This is said in opposition to J. H. Newman’s view that miracles 
were wrought ‘to supply whole nations with evidence concerning the 
Deity’ (quoted on p. 23). 

2 Compare Jeremiah x. 6-14 and Job xxxvi. 26-xxxvii. 14. 

8 It is to be noticed how St. John indicates the purpose or the result 
of each ‘ sign’ leading up to the Resurrection itself: comp. ii. 11, iv. 48, 
53) V. 17, 18, vi. 26-58, ix. 3-5, 35-8, xi. 4, 40. Are not these ‘signs’ 
meant to be ‘ evidence concerning the Deity’? Why should the Resur- 
rection be taken apart from them, as the Bishop of Southampton urges? 
(p. 54 and note). 
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satisfied with the treatment of the Old Testament ‘signs.’ Why was 
the Burning Bush ignored altogether? Could it be ascribed to 
‘faithlessness or weakness’ (p. 30) on the part of Moses? or was it 
an awkward incident which supplied ‘evidence concerning the 
Deity ’? for nobody could deny that here a miracle was employed for 
the revelation of God’s nature. Why, too, was ‘the sign of Jonas’ 
dismissed with a mere allusion in a note (p. 54: ‘whatever it may 
mean’) and separated from any connexion with the Resurrection? Is 
this the result of the Higher Criticism? Does the Bishop mean to 
deny the evidential value of the miracle on Mount Carmel, which 
drew out from the apostate worshippers the confession, ‘the Lorp, 
He is the God’ (1 Kings xviii. 39)? and will he refuse the claim of 
Exod. ix. 16 that the plagues of Egypt were intended to bear witness 
to God’s Name? The truth is, J. H. Newman’s view of miracles as 
‘evidence concerning the Deity’ has much more to be said in its 
favour than these lectures will admit. A great deal is made in 
Lecture III. of Arnobius being the earliest Apologist who appeals to 
miracles as evidence (p. 97) and neglects prophecy, because he differs 
from Justin Martyr and Irenzus and others before him, and from 
the position of Origen and Augustine, who subordinate miracles to 
prophecy. ‘The conclusion drawn from the testimony of early Church 
writers is expressed thus by the lecturer : ‘ Miracles are incidents in 
revelation rather than external proofs of it; they derive their 
evidential force from their character, from the personality and 
teaching of those who work them, and from the results to which they 
led ; and they are almost universally subordinate, as evidence, to 
the testimony of prophecy’ (pp. 116-7). We hold that ‘the one 
sentence that remains to us of the Apology of Quadratus’! (p. 95) 
is of greater significance than the Bishop appears to think ; for it 
testifies to the evidence of the Saviour’s works as still present in the 
persons of those whom He healed or raised from the dead, and who 
were yet alive. It is nothing that Aristides makes no use whatever 
of miracles as evidence ; we cannot argue from his silence ; and the 
fact that Arnobius does appeal to them as evidence (p. 97 note) 
shows that the same appeal could have been made by others if it 
had served their purpose. We have no space to discuss the fourth 
lecture, viz. ‘ Miracles in relation to modern thought,’ but,.while we 
may allow ‘that spiritual works, the energies of God in the heart 
and soul of man, are greater works than physical miracles’ (pp. 145- 
146), we should have expected the lecturer to acknowledge that 
the triumphs of Christianity in the world, such as St. Athanasius 
adduces in the later chapters of the De Jncarnatione Verbi, are among 
the ‘greater works’ which spring from the coming of the Comforter 
and bear witness to the Person of Him who is gone into heaven. 
We feel that these were (to use J. H. Newman’s words ?), ‘ wrought for 
the most part on a grand scale, in the face of the world, to supply 
whole nations with evidence concerning the Deity.’ We are sorry 
to find that the Bishop does not use this testimony, for it is one of 
the strongest arguments for the truth of revelation. 


1 Quoted in Greek from Euseb. H. E. iv. 3. ? Quoted on p. 23. 
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The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels. By HERBERT Mor- 
TIMER Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. (London, New 
York and Bombay: Longmans, Green and Co., 1900.) 


Ir has pleased God to give us the record of His Son, not in one, 
but in four narratives, and from this fact arises the great probability 
that we are intended to study the perfect life of the Incarnate Saviour 
first from the point of view of one evangelist, and then from that of 
another. In this way we are led to form a truer conception of the 
whole, as a man does who looks at the majestic pile of a cathedral 
not from one position only but from different points of the compass. 
The simplest reader of the Gospels is able to notice some of the 
special marks which distinguish the narrative of each evangelist from 
the others, and the most learned and diligent student is never able 
to say that he has exhausted the process of noticing these differences 
and observing their wondrous harmony. All labourers in this field 
are far from the end of their work, and it is easier to say how much 
they have done, and in what way they have done it, than to reckon 
how much remains for them to do. In the Dean of Lichfield’s case 
we are happily able to convey an accurate impression of the value of 
his work by saying that he has done it in the spirit and with the 
excellence which are familiar to the many readers of his Footprints 
of the Son of Man as traced by St. Mark, and his Footprints of the 
Apostles as traced by St. Luke in the Acts. The present studies 
and meditations are developed from a course of lectures delivered 
to clergymen, and as such are adapted for educated devotional read- 
ing. They will serve, we trust, to show that in spite of the dangerous 
multiplication of books of devotion and meditation, there are those 
among us who know that the Bible itself is unlike any other book, 
that it comes to us with unique authority, and delivers to the soul an 
inspired message which is single of its kind. Dr. Luckock prepares 
the minds of his readers by such thoughts as these in his intro- 
ductory studies on the oral and written sources from which the 
evangelists derived their information, on the various ways in which 
the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit has been explained, and 
on the individuality of each evangelist. The study of the first Gospel 
includes lectures which draw moral and spiritual lessons from the 
life of St. Matthew and his own allusions to himself, an examination 
of the Jewish features of the Gospel, the Jewish estimate of dreams, 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, and the Kingdom of Christ’s 
Church.! The sections on the second Gospel add fresh materials to 
Dr. Luckock’s previous book upon St. Mark’s narrative, in relation 
to the authorship, the graphic style of the writer, the influence of 
St. Peter upon him, and his representation of our Lord’s humanity. 
Dr. Luckock parts company with the majority of interpreters and 
artists in his treatment of the special features of our Lord’s life which 
are presented in the first two Gospels, and adopts rather the view of 


1 We have found much value in the forcible treatment of the subject 
of the Royalty of Christ in Mr. Spurgeon’s book on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
entitled Zhe Gospel of the Kingdom. 
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St. Augustine, dwelling upon the inappropriate selection of the 
emblems of the Man for St. Matthew and the Lion for St. Mark, and 
preferring to reverse the emblems. The subjects are more numerous 
which Dr. Luckock considers in connexion with St. Luke’s Gospel. 
After a careful lecture on the authorship, the medical phraseology of 
the Gospel is considered, and the significance of the legend that 
St. Luke painted portraits of our Lord’s blessed Mother is illustrated 
by tracing in the Gospel the evidence of the exaltation of woman- 
hood which was the result of the Incarnation. Dr. Luckock makes 
a very earnest protest against the identification of St. Mary Magda- 
lene with the woman that was a sinner, and it is no easy task to 
refute the argument which he bases upon the evidence that bears 
upon the point. 

An interesting lecture is formed by the collection of passages 
which make revelations of the unseen world in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and by the comparison of St. Paul’s language about Paradise with 
these passages. The remaining lectures on St. Luke’s Gospel are all 
connected with the Priesthood and Sacrifice of our Lord. Many of 
the incidents in our Lord’s life in St. Luke’s narrative which do not 
when taken separately suggest to us at first His Priesthood are 
shown to do so when they are grouped together. A lecture is given 
on our Lord’s Intercessory office, and then follow three lectures on 
the further exercise of His Priesthood on our behalf: the Priest as 
Christ’s instrument in absolution and pardon, the priestly attributes 
of sympathy, compassion and mercy, and the sacrificial character of 
the Eucharist. Here we touch upon controversial subjects, and we 
can illustrate the whole drift of Dr. Luckock’s teaching in this part 
of his work by one significant extract : 

‘In order to understand how the Holy Eucharist isa memorial before 
God, we must realize first what Christ Himself is doing in heaven, and 
how His action is related to the offering of the Holy Eucharist. Christ 
in heaven is exercising a perpetual Priesthood, for it is said, He is a priest 
for ever, and as a priest He must have somewhat to offer. His offering is 
the presentation before the Father of the memorial of His own full perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, by which He pleads for the forgiveness of men’s 
sins. Now what He is doing in heaven in one way, He is doing on earth 
in another ; above in His own person, by Himself unveiled, below by 
delegation under the veil of an earthly priesthood ;! the offering in both 
cases is precisely the same, the memorial, azammnesis, before God of the 
one finished sacrifice for sin.’ 


The lectures on St. John’s Gospel have a special value, not only 
because they include yet another survey of the evidence which proves 
that St. John himself was the author, but also because they call atten- 
tion to the paramount importance of dogmatic teaching, as the only 
adequate root of moral instruction. Dr. Luckock examines the 
traditional testimony to the character of St. John, which we may re- 
mind our readers emphasizes its strength without impairing its tender- 


1 We should ourselves add that in this action of the divinely com- 
missioned priest, the confirmed layman, in virtue of his share in Christ’s 
priesthood, takes his proper part. 
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of the ness; he collects and comments upon the chief passages which 
ark, and ; preserve the history of our Lord’s ministry at Jerusalem, and presents 
merous the evidence which shows that St. John looked at the doctrinal issues 
Gospel. of the history and teaching of the Gospel narrative. The sacramental 
logy of teaching of St. John’s Gospel is illustrated by various passages, and 
nd that especially by the conversation with Nicodemus, the record of the 
istrated discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, and the apostolical com- 
woman- mission on the evening of Easter Day.! In a final chapter, which 
: makes serves as a suitable conclusion both to the lectures on St. John and 
Magda- to the whole of an excellent series, Dr. Luckock traces the steps by 
task to which St. John sets forth both directly and indirectly the absolute 
it bears Godhead of our Lord. 
assages The Workmanship of the Prayer Book in its Literary and Liturgical 
Gospel, Aspects. By JoHN Dowpen, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
se with (London: Methuen and Co., 1899.) 
| are all Tuts volume of the Churchman’s Library, edited by the Rev. J. H. 
fany of Burn, is dedicated to Dr. Salmon. Dr. Dowden assumes that his 
do not readers already possess some general knowledge of the Prayer Book, 
od are sufficient to enable them to consider what materials the first Re- 
is given formers and successive revisers had before them, and the way in 
ures on which they dealt with them, from a liturgical and literary point of 
riest as view.?, The Bishop uses the simile of ‘ working drawings’ to describe 
tributes what he seeks to put before us, though he does not forget that in 
cter of some cases the liturgical forms grew like a living thing under the 
ind we hands of the revisers. We do not quarrel with the remark that the 
us part Prayer Book is incapable of further improvement; but if the present 
Protestant fanaticism on the one hand and the claim made on the 
1 before other hand to overrule episcopal direction by an appeal to individual 
ren, and views of Catholic practice can teach us anything at all, they teach at 
Christ least this, that there are large sections of the Church of England that 
a priest would be unlikely to make any valuable contribution to the work of 
mg * improvement. David as a man of war cannot build the Temple. 
Pan oe But if the time for further Prayer Book revision ever comes the work 
mn eaittte will stand a better chance of being well done because such books as 
slow by Dr. Dowden’s have been written. It is, however, more immediate 
in both service that the Bishop has rendered, for he enables us to understand 
1 of the more of the treasure of devotion which we have received in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and, as we hope, to make it of more practical 
ot only use in our lives. He shows that there was ‘considerable freedom’ 
dine. 1 Dr. Luckock quotes Hooker, Zcc. Pol. vi. 4, 1, to counteract errors 
on the scope of this commission. Compare Bright, Some Aspects of 
he only Primitive Church Life, p. 17. 
nes the 2 We noticed the S.P.C.K. and Bishop Barry’s Commentary in No. 
may re- 33, p. 246, and we gladly again refer to Canon Newbolt’s Zhe Voice of 
tender- the Prayer Book, as in No. 59, p. 242, and to Dr. Luckock’s Divine 
Liturgy, as in No. 56. 
ly com- 5 On the Prayer Book as a rule of life see the Church Quarterly 
Christ’s Review, No. 98, p. 292. A large amount of liturgical material will be 


found in our past numbers. For example, No. 18, on the Layfolks’ 
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within the limits which liturgical form prescribed to the framers and 
revisers, room for the exercise of judgment and discrimination, of 
skill, adroitness, and literary taste ; and he sees marks of the creative 
power of genius not only on the larger designs of structure, but on 
the minuter workmanship of constituent parts. He rightly believes 
that we shall the better understand the fitness of the Prayer Book for 
its purpose, in setting forth ‘a sound rule of faith’ and ‘a sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion,’ when we know 
what part in its compilation has been taken by such men as Laud! 
and Reynolds and Sanderson and Cosin. 

At the outset Dr. Dowden dwells upon the great principle of 
English liturgical reform of brushing away superstitious accretions and 
to return to the godly and decent order of the ancient Fathers, and 
then generally upon the foreign influences which affected the work— 
such books as Cardinal Quignon’s Breviary? and Archbishop Her- 
mann’s Consultation, together with the personal influence of Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Bucer. In the case of Bucer, as the Bishop says, 
we ourselves have shown what connexion he had with the English 
Ordinal® (p. 45). In estimating the influence of the Greek liturgies 
and that of the Mozarabic rite upon our Prayer Book Dr. Dowden 
makes an interesting contribution to the subject of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit in the Canon, and gives reasons for thinking that 
the Venice edition of 1528 of the Greek text of the liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom was the very edition which Cranmer had before him 
(pp. 47, 227). The structural changes in the daily offices are next 
considered, with an allusion (p. 65) to the happy choice of antiphons 
in the Parisian Breviary.‘ Some primitive elements of the Prayer 
Book are next treated in detail, such as the Kyrie, the ‘Gloria in 
excelsis,’ * the ‘Te Deum,’ ® the three Creeds,’ the Collects, the Litany, 
and the ancient ‘sequence’ included in the Order for the Burial of 
the Dead. Dr. Dowden returns to a more general aspect of his 
subject in commenting upon the language and literary style of the 
Prayer Book, and here he praises Coverdale’s translation of the 
Psalms, which is so familiar to Church folk, and gives by way of 
contrast examples of the wild, verbose invective of some prayers 
which were composed for use in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. A chapter is suitably added here on archaisms and obsolete 
words, and finally the Bishop makes a few miscellaneous observations 


Prayer Book; on Revision of the Prayer Book, No. 5, p. 34; on the 
original manuscript of the Prayer Book, No. 64; on the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., No. 69 ; on the Second Prayer Book of Edward VIL., 
No. 73; on Prayer Book Enrichment in America, Nos. 35, 36, and 47. 

1 Jbid. Nos. 79, 80. 2 Ibid. No. 54. 

3 Ibid. No. 87, p. 123. 

* On the Ambrosian Breviary see the Church Quarterly Review, 
No. 45; on the Roman Breviary, zdzd. No. 92. 

> /bid. No. 41. 8 Ibid. No. 35. 

7 Ibid. Nos. 95, 96; on the Nicene Creed, Nos. 16, 88; on the 
‘ Filioque’ controversy, No. 6; onthe Athanasian Creed, Nos. 36, 39. We 
are also glad to refer to the Rev. T. H. Bindley’s work on the Zcume- 
nical Documents of the Faith (Methuen, 1899). 
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and suggestions on such matters as the proposal for a larger selection 
of proper Psalms, the objection that the prayers for the Sovereign 
reflect too much of the Tudor sentiment, and the example of the 
Irish and American revisers in the increase of occasional prayers. 
In the appendices will be found a few additional words on the 
opening versicles at Morning and Evening Prayer, and on ‘the Burial 
Anthem.’ Besides a general index there is a useful list of the words 
and phrases which are elucidated in the text. We regret that Dr. 
Dowden did not make a more deliberate and incisive appeal to the 
clergy to fulfil the plain intention of the Prayer Book by regular 
recitation of the daily services of the Church, and we are inclined to 
think that he looks for the day of revision with anticipation of far 
rosier results than our present circumstances warrant. But his book 


“contains much information and many elements of interest. It is the 


work of a lover of the Prayer Book, and as such we welcome it and 
commend it to all such loyal lovers. 


The Crown of Christ. Being Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical 
Year. Intwovolumes. By the Rev. R. E. Hutton. Witha 
preface by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer. Vol. I. Advent to Easter. 
Vol. II. Easter to Advent. (London: Rivingtons, rgoo.) 


THE title of this work, dedicated to the Mother Superior and Sisters 
of St. Margaret’s community at East Grinstead, is derived from the 
remark that the liturgical year is like a golden crown studded with 
crystals and precious stones, which the Church has substituted for 
the crown of thorns. This pious fancy is typical of much of the 
material of Mr. Hutton’s work. It will satisfy and comfort some 
devout minds, and seem to them exceedingly beautiful. But others 
of a more robust temperament will feel that Mr. Hutton does not 
give them all that their minds want for support, though few can fail 
to profit by the liturgical notes or to see that the passages of Holy 
Scripture which accompany the readings have been carefully chosen. 
Dr. Mortimer’s short preface dwells upon the value of spiritual 
reading, and Mr. Hutton explains that his desire has been to keep 
the idea of the Church in her sacred seasons constantly before the 
reader, and to foster a love for the inspired pages of Holy Scripture. 
He provides short passages for reading throughout the week that 
carry on the main thought of each longer reading, and encourage 
private devotional reading of God’s Word. He adds some remarks 
on mystical interpretation, and calls special attention to the reading 
for the festival of the Annunciation from the nonjuring Bishop 
Hickes. The introductory description of the ‘liturgical year’ is 
borrowed from the author’s book on Zhe Sorrows of the King. The 
first volume of course is chiefly occupied with the great lessons of 
the fasts and feasts of the first half of the Christian year. In the 
second volume there are readings on the doctrines of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the Holy Trinity, the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, the Sacraments, and the Epistles of St. Paul. We remember 
that Mr. Hutton’s work lies in a community of women, and leads 
him to make much of the example of our Lord's own blessed Virgin- 
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Mother. But we do not see that the Prayer Book thoroughly 
justifies the place which her example occupies in Mr. Hutton’s 
readings, and though we say so reluctantly, it is our duty to observe 
that we have daily before us in the Roman Communion a warning 
of the grave dangers which surround any excess of language in that 
particular form of devotion. 


The Christian Race, and other Sermons. By the Right! Rev. J. C. 
Rye, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1900.) 


ARCHDEACON MappeEn’s prefatory note to this, the only volume of 
Dr. Ryle’s sermons ever published (pref. p. v) is dated on March 1 
of this year, and the see of Liverpool was declared vacant on 
March 3. Since that date the fourth edition of Principles for 
Churchmen has been published containing the Bishop’s farewell 
letter to his diocese,' and we had but laid the letter down when the 
news of his decease arrived. It will be obvious that this is not the 
time therefore for entering into the controversial subjects with which 
Dr. Ryle’s many books usually bristled, and the present volume of 
sermons happily enables us to avoid controversy almost entirely. 
We will only say that our readers will find in this memorial of a 
ministry of sixty years some faithful and vigorous sermons on 
practical religion and on the Evangelical aspects of Sin, Redemption, 
Regeneration and Sanctification, and, so far as the teaching is of a 
positive kind, it will be acceptable to the majority of Churchmen. 
If our readers know that there are important sacramental elements 
in the Gospel dispensation on which Dr. Ryle was not in the habit 
of insisting, they will none the less recognize that these sermons 
worthily commemorate a strenuous ministry which heartily contri- 
buted its life’s strength to the Church of England. 


The Dial of Prayer. Being Devotions for every Hour for those 
who would wish to live near to God. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1900.) 

In this choice little devotional work Canon Newbolt has supple- 

mented the beautiful horology in Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions by 

other alternate forms cast somewhat in the same mould and adapted 
to the same end: namely, to present a chain of prayer to those who 
wish to approximate to the apostolic injunction to pray without 
ceasing, or at all events to supply a series of ejaculatory prayers for 
use when an opportunity occurs. The habit of ejaculatory prayer 
is one of the most comforting in busy and troubled lives, and we 
have no doubt that many very fully occupied persons will be glad 
to know of a book from which short words of prayer may be com- 
mitted to memory. There are short prayers for ‘the servant of 

1 The alternative title is ‘A manual of positive statements on some 


subjects of controversy, with an explanatory introduction on the pressing 
dangers which beset the Church of England.” (Thynne, 1900.) 
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God’ when he riseth from sleep, when he receiveth the Holy 
Sacrament, when he breaketh his fast, when he imploreth the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, when he goeth forth to his business, when he 
pursueth the duties of his calling, when he standeth in spirit before 
the cross, when he seeketh rest in Christ, when he adoreth his 
Redeemer, when he bethinketh him of the approach of evening, 
when he bewaileth his own unprofitableness, when he prayeth for 
perseverance, when he seeketh his home, when he appealeth to the 
good Physician, when he addresseth Him Who is a very present 
help in trouble, when he remembereth his Lord’s birth and His 
second coming, when he reposeth in His protection, when he 
intercedeth for the sinful world, when he beseecheth God’s loving- 
kindness, when he remembereth how God hath called him to 
repentance, when he greeteth his Master. There are prayers, too, 
for every hour, for the weary and the wakeful, the sad and the 
mourners in a time of war or sorrow. All that we need say of these 
prayers is that they are such as we might expect would come from 
Canon Newbolt, and that they form a collection of devotional 
material which is not unworthy to lie beside the prayers of Bishop 
Andrewes and Bishop Wilson, whose spirit, of course at some 
distance, they seek to imitate. 


The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
W. H. Davusney, B.D. (London: Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, 1900.) 


TueE sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles speaks of the Apocryphal 
books, it will be remembered, both negatively and positively, and 
from an examination of the use of those books in ancient and 
modern times, Mr. Daubney draws a conclusion in support of the 
statement of the Article, and considers that its negative statement 
has been too much, and its positive statement too little, insisted 
upon. For example, he points out that the Apocryphal books are 
omitted altogether from the great majority of English Bibles, and are 
used to a very small extent for the purposes which the Article 
specifies.! After a careful account of the word ‘Apocrypha,’ Mr. 
Daubney examines the use of the Apocryphal books in the New 
Testament, and though he does not find any direct quotations he 
points out many passages which recall the phraseology and the 
thoughts of the Apocryphal writers. In commenting upon the use 
of early Christian writers outside the sacred Canon, Mr. Daubney 
gives a few examples of patristic quotation which might be, as he 
says, multiplied very largely, but the three passages of St. Augustine 
to which he refers will hardly enable the young student to form an 
opinion upon the ambiguous position of St. Augustine with regard 
to these books. The action of councils and the catalogues of 
Scripture by individuals furnish evidence which completes Mr. 
Daubney’s survey of the ancient use of the Apocrypha. He passes 
over medieval times with a few scanty allusions, though the 
Apocrypha was continually used by medizeval preachers and writers 


1 For the Apocrypha, see the Church Quarterly Review, Nos. 22, 53. 
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for spiritual purposes, and many passages might be quoted which 
draw a distinction between it and the books of the Canon. But as 
is so common among English Churchmen,' Mr. Daubney proceeds 
from the ancient to the modern period, and can show that during 
Reformation times the Apocrypha was freely used by English and 
foreign writers, both in the reformed and unreformed parts of 
Christendom. The use of the Prayer Book and Homilies is next 
considered, and finally Mr. Daubney collects a miscellaneous 
assortment of extracts to illustrate the popular use of the Apocrypha 
among divines of repute and in various quarters, showing great 
industry on the part of the collector, as well as the wide extent of 
the usage of the books under discussion. Some objections to the 
Apocrypha, of a somewhat trivial character, are noticed and 
answered, and useful indices of persons and of texts are provided. 
Mr. Daubney seems to us to possess the merit of assiduity in the 
massing of quotations rather than the power of sifting the evidence 
or drawing clear conclusions from it, and this is specially the case in 
his treatment of patristic quotations. 


The Book of Genesis treated as an Authentic Record. By the Rev. 
G. GREENWooD, M.A. (London: The Church Printing Com- 
pany, 1899.) 

THE first part of this work on the Adamic narrative was written in 

1896, but its publication was unavoidably delayed, and now the 

second part on the Noachic narrative being completed, the whole 

work is published at once. The author is a Hebrew scholar with a 

devout mind, and his purpose has been to draw out and explain the 

bearing of what is written in the early chapters of the book of Genesis 
regarded as an authentic statement of facts on all scientific questions 
with which the facts come in contact, and to bring out the interest of 
the narrative viewed as an historical record, putting aside, for the 
most part, the moral, religious, and spiritual lessons that may be 
deduced from it, yet not altogether omitting to refer to these when 
they are of peculiar interest or importance. Mr. Greenwood has 
tried generally to controvert some conclusions of the new criticism 
rather by the elucidation of facts than by direct arguments, and he is 
persuaded that ‘as there is no need so there is little place’ for its 
subversive theories. He frankly admits that in the history of the 
sacred text there have been omissions, insertions, transpositions and 
alterations of particular words, and in his textual study he has made 
use of the readings of the Septuagint version, the Samaritan manu- 
scripts, the Vulgate, and the Revised Version. The work is con- 
secutive and intelligible to the ordinary English reader, and all 
points which require a longer and more minute discussion have been 
relegated to the Appendix. The author does not pretend that the 
main object of the records of Genesis was to teach natural science, 
but on the other hand he says that they were not intended to teach 

1 For the rich mines of instruction in medizval times, we may refer 


to a very‘excellent article on Medizval Ceremonial in the Church 
Quarterly Review, No. 98, p. 399. 
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unscientific falsehood, and he urges that certain facts are revealed in 
these chapters of which scientific students may well take account, 
and principles are asserted which lie at the foundation of scientific 
progress. Such facts as the state of material things described in the 
words ‘without form and void,’ the occurrence of the Flood, the 
dispersion of mankind, the migration from Ur of the Chaldees, are 
not, says Mr. Greenwood, in themselves facts of a spiritual or 
religious or moral nature, but are of importance to him who merely 
regards them as facts of science or history. And although the Divine 
Author of Holy Scripture may not have intended this to be the main 
purpose of the record of such facts, it is quite possible to suppose 
that they were designed to take their place in promoting the advance- 
ment of scientific truth. Again there are great principles of the 
utmost importance to natural science involved in the assertion that 
the universe was created by one Being, that man was made in the 
image of God, and that the first man of the present human family, as 
we know it, was sent forth on his career with considerable equipment 
of knowledge and resource. No one, we think, can read Mr. 
Greenwood’s running comments verse by verse on the sacred narra- 
tive without perceiving that he has devoted patient and exact study 
to the text, even in minute particulars and in the niceties of phrases 
and words. We ourselves are not able to agree with all Mr. Green- 
wood’s conclusions, some of which are, as he himself admits, unex- 
pected. But we have no hesitation in saying that this volume which 
embodies the results of so much scholarly labour deserves attention 
from those who wish to see reverence for God’s Word combined with 
asound knowledge of Hebrew and a frank readiness to compare 
scientific with revealed truth. We prefer to give that general recom- 
mendation and expression of our inability to follow Mr. Greenwood 
in all cases rather than to deal with some of the many small details 
which would illustrate the estimate which we have formed. Perhaps 
there is no part of the book which is a better sample of Mr. Green- 
wood’s work than his treatment of the narrative of the Fall (p. 91). 


The CEcumenical Documents of the Faith. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by the Rev. T. H. Binpiey, B.D. (London : 
Methuen, 1899.) 


SruDENTs of the doctrine of the Incarnation will be grateful to Mr. 
Bindley for this handy volume, in which are included introductions, 
notes, texts, analyses, and translation of the Creed of Nicza, the 
second and third letters of St. Cyril to Nestorius, the same Father’s 
letter to Bishop John of Antioch, the famous Tome of St. Leo, and 
the Chalcedonian definition. Such a collection of documents with 
historical and dogmatic annotations will obviously be of great 
service to young men who are about to study the doctrine of the 
Incarnation for university or ordination examinations. But we 
shall be surprised if more advanced students do not find that Mr. 
Bindley has repeatedly saved them from the toil of search by the 
convenient arrangement of his excellent materials. 

Mr. Bindley himself supplies an illustration of the value of 
VOL. L.—NO. C, LL 
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history and dogma in mutual explanation to which he alludes in his 
general introduction, and his allusions to early baptismal Creeds and 
to the chief Trinitarian and Christclogical heresies prepare the way 
for an intelligent grasp of the true issue involved in the acceptance 
of the Nicene Creed. The importance of that issue is further em- 
phasized by the notes on the Nicene Creed itself, and by the com. 
parison of other Creeds with it, which Mr. Bindley includes in his 
collection, such as the Creeds of Czesarea, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, and of St. Justin Martyr, the Apostolical Constitutions, 
and Epiphanius. The notes on the revised Creed of Jerusalem will 
in part be familiar to readers of our own pages.'! A special note is 
added on the clause Fil/iogue, in which Mr. Bindley refers to our 
article upon it? (pp. 88-92). The notes on the Cyrilline literature 
which arose out of the Nestorian controversy are an important and 
well-executed section of the work ; and here, as in other parts of 
the book, we can best commend Mr. Bindley’s accuracy of dogmatic 
expression by saying that he evidently owes much to the oral and 
written teaching of Dr. Bright, to whom he acknowledges his 
obligation in more than one important matter. For the last thirty 
years, at any rate, the voice of Athanasius and Cyril and Leo has 
been heard on the doctrine of the Incarnation from the chair of 
ecclesiastical history at Oxford, and Mr. Bindley has caught and re- 
echoed it in his measure not unworthily. A translation of St. Leo’s 
great letter to Flavian was prepared for this work by the Rev. H. L. 
Bovell, and has been revised by comparison with previous transla- 
tions, and the Chalcedonian definition, which may be regarded as 
the summary of all the preceding formulas, is also carefully rendered. 
Perhaps we may specially mention Mr. Bindley’s notes on the 
twelve ‘articles’ appended to St. Cyril’s second letter as a good 
sample of his materials (p. 143), and it should be added that the 
anathemas of the fifth Council of Constantinople are included among 
the documents reprinted as further illustrating the Cyrilline Epistles. 
A general index and a list of texts add to the usefulness of the 
book, which may be treated as a framework for the collection of 
precious stores of further dogmatic illustration.* 


The Morals of Suicide. By the Rev. J. GuRNHILL, B.A. (London, 
New York and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co., 1900.) 


THE act of suicide, viewed in itself and apart from the causes of any 
particular commission of it, is plainly branded with the mark of evil. 
It is the sin of murder, a breaking of the sixth commandment, which 
forbids the wicked insolence of depriving a being of life who has 
been made in the image of God (see pp. 6-7). What more, it may 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 190, article on ‘The 
Creeds at Chalcedon.’ 

* bid. No. 6; compare No. 36, p. 483, also. 

3 On the doctrine of the Incarnation we are glad now to be able to 
refer to the sixth chapter of the Rev. D. Stone’s valuable book on the 
Outlines of Christian Dogma, pp. 50-86, and to the notes in the same 
work which bear upon the text, pp. 286 sg. 
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be asked, which is not known to the Judge of all hearts alone, is 
there that can be said strictly upon ‘the morals of suicide’? Much 
every way, is Mr. Gurnhill’s answer, and if we patiently give him a 
free rein, he will carry us over a rather wide region of subjects which 
in his opinion bear upon the matter. In a word, we must be con- 
tent to take the title of the book in the expansive sense which Mr. 
Gurnhill attaches to it for the time being at each stage of his progress, 
not exactly perceiving why one chapter precedes or follows another, 
doubting now and then whereunto this discursive treatment will grow, 
realizing with some alarm that the author has brought himself and us 
into deep water, but conscious always that he is very much in earnest 
and truly desires to be of service to his fellow-men. We pause for a 
moment before a wondrous unexplained symbolical device on the 
cover of the book, and have some difficulty in seeing why a book 
on suicide should choose a motto from Tennyson about our dead 
selves as stepping stones to higher things. The preface at once tells 
us that we must be prepared for a comprehensive survey of the field 
of inquiry, for Mr. Gurnhill says that the first thing to be done is to 
ascertain the real ground of moral conduct, which he finds under 
Mr. Illingworth’s guidance in Personality. Mr. Gurnhill desires to 
be regarded as a Christian Socialist who offers to earnest-minded 
Christians a few thoughts and suggestions ‘to abate some of those 
evils from which society is suffering, and which so frequently lead 
the sufferers to the awful act of self-destruction as the only means of 
escaping them.’ This good purpose is always kept just in view, and 
we trust that the readers of the book will not be deterred by Mr. 
Gurnhill’s frequent enlargement of scope from following him to the 
end. The increase of suicide was a topic to which Dr. Liddon was 
wont from time to time to allude,! and Mr. Gurnhill gives figures 
upon the point from the returns of the Registrar-General, coupling 
with them further evidence upon the increase of insanity as proceed- 
ing to a large extent from the same cause. Schopenhauer’s essay on 
suicide is then reviewed and some results of materialistic and positive 
philosophy are criticized in their bearing on the subject before Mr. 
Gurnhill turns to the brighter teaching of Christian psychology. 
With Biathanatos, the curious production of the genius of John 
Donne on suicide, which was written in 1608, and which Mr. Gosse 
describes as one of the most ‘ poignant relics’ of Donne’s intellectual 
career,? Mr. Gurnhill does not show himself to be acquainted. But 
he examines what is perhaps the most exhaustive treatise on suicide 
from a statistical and sociological point of view, Dr. Morselli’s Zssay 
on Comparative Moral Statistics. Morselli says but little on the 
moral aspect of suicide, and still less upon its religious aspect, and 
here Mr. Gurnhill supplements the deficiency of the more elaborate 
work by some earnest words on the formation of the Christian 
character as the true way of combatting the despair which leads to 

1 Easter Sermons, i. 11, 1213 ii. 70; Univ. Serm., ii. 344; Some 
Elements of Religion, p. 118. Compare Paley, Works, p. 79 ; Robertson, 
History of the Church, i. 278 ; Oxford House Papers, ili. 64. 

* The Life and Letters of John Donne, i. 263. 
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suicide. We are entirely at one with him in deploring the policy of 
separating moral and religious teaching in elementary education, but 
it is not correct to say that the State in England has made a con- 
dition that in Board schools ‘the recognized and accredited teachers 
of religion shall on no account be permitted to enter the school’ 
(p. 106), and such erroneous statements do immeasurable harm. 
Mr. Gurnhill has collected and analysed 100 cases of suicide from 
the newspapers and finds that 18 were due directly or indirectly to 
physical ailments, 19 to mental disorders, 46 to moral and psychical 
causes, and 17 to social and domestic affairs. ‘The second and third 
heads in the table printed on p. 120 are not clearly distinguished. 
After this Mr. Gurnhill concludes with chapters on ‘ Christian thera- 
peutics’ and on the problems of social and civilized life, finally 
appealing to the Christian conscience by referring to the essentials 
of Christian fellowship and co-operation. In an appendix civil and 
ecclesiastical censures are discussed, and Mr. Gurnhill refers to the 
popular easy interpretation of the rubric about suicide in the Order 
for the burial of the dead (p. 208). There are lastly some notes on 
the Hebrew and Greek words for sin, on conscience, on betting and 
gambling, and on temperance reforms, and a useful index. 


The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest. 
By WituiamM Hunt. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 


‘Happy thought!’ was the exclamation which rose to our lips 
when we read the Dean of Winchester’s Introduction to the series of 
which the present volume is the first instalment. Indeed, the thought 
is not only happy, but so obvious that one can only wonder why it 
never occurred to anyone before. All who have made anything like 
a serious study of so vast a subject as the History of the English 
Church must have felt that if they were to produce anything of 
permanent value they must select some particular period and devote 
themselves specially to that. We do not mean to say that a man 
cannot acquire a sufficient grasp of the whole subject to satisfy the 
requirements of the general reader : several whom we could mention 
have done so ; but we hardly know any who are not obviously more 
at home in some parts of their work than in others ; and the Dean’s 
‘happy thought’ is—but we had better let him state it in his own 
language, which cannot be improved upon : 


‘What seemed to be wanted was a continuous history in volumes of a 
moderate size and price, based upon a careful study of original authorities 
and the best ancient and modern writers. On the other hand, the mass 
of material which research has now placed at the disposal of the scholar 
seemed to render it improbable that anyone would venture to undertake 
such a history single-handed, or that, if he did, he would live to complete 
it. The best way, therefore, of meeting the difficulty seemed to be a 
division of labour amongst competent scholars, agreed on their general 
principles, each being responsible for a period to which he has devoted 
special attention, and all working in correspondence through the medium 
of an editon or editors, whose business it should be to guard against 
errors, contradictions, overlapping, and repetition ; but, consistency and 
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continuity being so far secured, each writer should have as free a hand as 
possible’ (Introd. pp. vii-viii). 

The Dean has been fortunate in securing the services of six com- 
petent scholars besides himself, all of whom have already won their 
spurs in the field of history ; and fortunate also in being able to 
associate with himself as co-editor so well-informed and judicious 
an historian as Mr. Hunt, the writer of the present instalment. Mr. 
Hunt has already written one of the best volumes in that excellent 
series, ‘ Epochs of Church History,’ entitled Zhe English Church in the 
Middle Ages, in the first four chapters of which he covers, though of 
course far less exhaustively, the ground of the present work. He 
has also contributed a vast number of articles to the Dictionary of 
National Biography on men who appear in these pages ; and for 
many years it has been a satisfaction to us to read in that monumental 
work articles over the initials ‘W. H.’ We were therefore prepared 
to find in this volume the work of an expert ; and we have not been 
disappointed. ‘The whole history is written with that ease, clearness 
and fullness which indicate unmistakably that the writer is thoroughly 
master of his subjects. It is obviously impossible to enter into the 
details of such a work ; it must suffice to say that all who desire to 
know what were the beginnings, and what the early history of the 
English Church, will find in Mr. Hunt a safe and competent guide. 
We are glad to see that the term ‘ English Church’ is used in the 
titles of all the promised volumes. ‘Ecclesia Anglicana’ was the 
expression universally used when men wrote in Latin ; and why a 
plain English adjective should not take the place of a plain Latin one 
it is difficult to see. The general arrangement and adjuncts of the 
volume are all that can be desired. It is printed and bound, as all 
Macmillan and Co’s. books are, inthe most convenient and attractive 
fashion ; it has the advantage of a marginal summary inset, which is 
a great help to the reader, and the equal advantage of having but few 
footnotes, which are often tiresome hindrances to the continuity of 
his reading, and the lack is supplied by the more comfortable plan of 
a full list of authorities at the end of each chapter. The three 
Appendices are all to the point: the first gives us in a page anda 
half a summary of the principal events, with their dates ; the second 
is a sort of genealogical tree of the English sees—another ‘ Happy 
thought’ ; for a very important part of the history is that which tells 
us how one see sprang from another, and here you have it all at 
glance ; and, last but not least, there is an excellent Index. We 
presume, the later volumes will be ‘ got up’ in the same satisfactory 
way ; and if their matter is equal to that of the first, this novel and 
ingenious experiment will be a real success, and will adequately supply 
a real want. 


The Rise and Progress of Presbyterianism. With Appendices on 
Toleration and Unity. By the Rev. GeorGE BROADLEY 
Howarp, B.A. (London: John Hodges, 1898.) 


Mr. Howarp has given us in this work a careful and clear account 
of the history of Presbyterianism. It is likely to be useful to many 
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who find some difficulty in gathering a clear idea of this system from 
ordinary histories. ‘The author has added two appendices. The 
object of the first appendix is to show that persecution has not been 
confined to any one religious body, and that Presbyterians have been 
by no means free from intolerance ; and a timely protest is added 
against the spurious liberality which amounts to ‘indifference to the 
rule and order of the Church, nay, almost to the very Faith itself’ 
(p. 175). The second appendix is an appeal for unity on the basis 
of episcopacy. It contains a recognition of the high aims of the 
‘Scottish Church Society,’ though it is rightly pointed out that ‘their 
work cannot be satisfactory unless they obtain the restoration of an 
episcopate with a true succession’ (p. 193). There is a short post- 
script in which Mr. Howard states that the result of a personal 
examination of ‘every available source from which the use of the 
Church, both East and West, and from the earliest times, as to the 
mode of conferring Orders, could be ascertained’ is the conviction 
that ‘although shorn of much impressive and perhaps valuable cere- 
monial, the Anglican Ordinals of 1549,' 1552, and 1662 were all 
amply sufficient for the validity of the Orders conferred’ (p. 199). 

The earlier part of the book is marred by an intolerant style of 
writing likely to do injury to the.cause which the writer has at heart. 
There is no real attempt to rightly estimate and describe the 
character of Luther in the paragraph which begins with the state- 
ment that his ‘career’ ‘presents an instructive picture of mingled 
pietygand licentiousness’ (p. 3). The statement about the divorce 
of Henry VIII. (p. 6) is likely to give a wrong impression. In the 
assertion that it was ‘ at the instigation of Cranmer’ that Henry VIII. 
‘resolved to dissolve the monasteries’ (p. 7) Cranmer is probably a 
slip of the pen for Cromwell. A well-known passage in the writings 
of St. Augustine ? is slovenly referred to in these terms : 

‘ There is, I think, somewhere among the writings of St. Augustine a 
remark that any ecclesiastical custom which is found to exist in all 
countries, and of which no other origin can be found, must be presumed 
to be of apostolic authority’ (p. 187). 


Altogether this is not a very strong book ; but it is likely, as we 
have said, to have some practical utility. 


The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. By HERBerr B. 
Workman, M.A. Vol. I. From Gregory the Great to St. 
Bernard. (London : Charles H. Kelly, 1898.) 


WE have been much interested in this volume of the series entitled 
Books for Bible Students, edited by the Rev. Arthur E. Gregory. In 
spite of occasional inaccuracies in detail, the general ideas which it 
gives of the period of history treated in it are correct. It is through- 
out vivid and picturesque, and the writer shows skill in the arrange- 
ment of his materials and in his lightness of touch. It is natural 
that in a work which emanates from the ‘ Wesleyan Methodist Book 
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1 This is, of course, a slip for 1550. 
* St. Aug. De Baft. c. Don. iv. 31. 
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Room’ there should be passages with which we cannot agree. There 
are many more with which we are in most hearty accord. The 
account of the corruptions at Rome in part of the period covered by 
the book is unsparing, but it is not unfair. A good deal of insight 
is shown in the description of some of the general causes which led 
to the growth of the Papacy ; and the connexion between the Papacy 
and the Holy Roman Empire is clearly pointed out and steadily 
kept in view. ‘The utility of the Papacy in the Middle Ages and the 
good of monasticism are frankly recognized. If we find much to 
dissent from in what is said about Abelard and about St. Bernard, 
we have to thank Mr. Workman for his evident sympathy for the 
highest sides of the latter’s life and character. His book, as we have 
implied, is not to be commended without some reserves ; it will 
probably do a great deal of good among those by whom it will be 
chiefly read. 








Thoughts on the Collects for the Trinity Season. By ETHEL ROMANES, 
Author of Zhe Life and Letters of George John Romanes, The 
Hallowing of Sorrow. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the 
BisHop OF STEPNEY. (London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1899.) 


Tus little book consists of ‘ thoughts,’ considerably expanded, on 
the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity and the Holy Days from 
St. Barnabas to All Saints. It is likely to be useful for spiritual 
reading or in supplying matter for meditation. It is both spiritual 
and practical ; and it may be commended to many who find medi- 
tation difficult and need assistance in it. The purpose of the 
authoress will be defeated if those who are helped by it are not led 
on to the devotional use of Holy Scripture for themselves. We quote 
the following passages to give our readers an idea of the general 
character and theological standpoint of the book : 


‘First, let me believe in Jesus as my Saviour, but then let me pray 
that I may go to lead the life of a Christian, the life of Faith. That is, 
one who rules his or her life by the unseen. If more and more I put 
God first ; if more and more I find I love to pray; if more and more I 
try to please God by being kind, forgiving, pure, gentle, honest, true, 
then I am living the life of Faith. And God is so good He w#// increase 
this Faith, He will not let me be shaken by troubles, by words I hear 
spoken against that which I believe, by sickness, by wickedness in others, 
or by my own failures’ (p. 133). 

‘The Church might make a dreadful mistake by allowing persons to 
think lightly of Holy Marriage. To allow persons who have dishonoured 
marriage to come to the Holy Communion, to allow persons who have 
been divorced to marry again in church. That is the sort of terrible 
mistake we must pray God to keep His Church from making’ (p. 160). 

‘If ever I use private Confession Jet me pray God to make me feel 
how solemn a thing it is, and never, never use it without a deep sense of 
my sin, of God’s mercy through Christ. Never let me think I am better 
than other Christians decause I use Confession ; on the other hand, never 
let me mock at Christians who do use it. And always all through my 
life let me remember it is the Precious Blood which wins our pardon’ 


(p. 219). 
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‘It is a beautiful thought that those of us Christians who have very little 
time for church on week days are being helped by the great Voice of 
prayer and praise which never ceases. Yes, let it come over me as I am 
hard at work, perhaps among sounds of anger, or evil-speaking, or of 
wickedness—just close by me, perhaps in a church near at hand or from 
a sick bed, rises the prayer of the saints for us, for me, and I must 
remember that each Christian is a priest, that is, a person set apart to 
God to offer sacrifices’ (p. 243). 


_ Ona point of detail we have found the use of capital letters and 
italics somewhat annoying. 


Meditations on Christian Dogma. By the Rev. JAMES BELLoRD. 
With an Introductory Letter from the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Two Volumes. (London and New York : Catholic 
Truth Society, 1898.) 

In this work the great truths of dogmatic theology, as arranged in 

the Summa of St. Thomas, are adapted to devotional reflection. This 

was done long ago in La Théologie Affective, a seventeenth-century 
work, by Louis Bail, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, who succeeded in 
combining many of the excellent qualities of popular expositions of 
religious doctrine and of solid manuals for meditation. Father 

Bellord’s aim has been to produce a modern book, based upon the 

framework of Bail, but in the substance of which he should be per- 

fectly free to follow Bail or not, just as seemed best. For example, 
it has been thought well, and perhaps modern Roman Catholic accre- 
tions to the Christian Faith have necessitated, that a treatise on the 

Blessed Virgin should be inserted from a more recent source. And 

there are other topics on which the author confesses himself to be 

indebted to Max Nordau, Mr. B. Kidd, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The first volume contains numerous meditations on six subjects— 

God, The Blessed Trinity, The Angels, The World and Man, The 

Incarnation, and The Blessed Virgin. The second volume has eight 

divisions : Beatitude, Human Acts, Laws, Grace, Virtue in General, 

The Cardinal Virtues, The State of Perfection, The Sacraments, and 

The Last Things. The reader who knows where to be on his guard 

against Roman error (and there is no small amount of it in various 

parts of the work) will find here an easy handbook for studying the 
scientific bases of Christianity, a convenient summary of classified 
knowledge for preaching and teaching, and a collection of new 
materials for devout meditation. Many students of dogmatic theo- 
logy will be glad to have such a book to remind them that the queen 
of sciences, while making the largest demands upon the human intel- 
lect, also presents men with an Object Who excites and satisfies the 
best emotions of the human heart. It was St. ‘Thomas Aquinas 
himself who replied to the inquiry, ‘What reward shall I give thee, 

Thomas, for writing so well concerning Me?’ by saying: ‘ Nothing 

but Thyself, O Lord.’ 
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The Tabernacle and its Services, described and considered in relation 
to Christ and the Church. By WititiaM Brown. With 
numerous illustrations. Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged. 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 
1899.) 

Tus new edition of an elaborate description of the details and 

typical signification of the priests and services of the Tabernacle 

has been for the most part rewritten. Some technical parts of the 
subject and matters of dispute have been left out of the body of the 
work and formed, with about sixty additional pages, into an appendix. 

Mr. Brown takes the narrative in Exodus as it stands, and assumes 

that Moses was its inspired author without entering at all into 

modern theories about date and authorship.' While many parts of 

Mr. Brown’s typical explanations possess great merit, they are some- 

what deficient in those sorts of allusions to the fulfilment of the 

Tabernacle symbolism in the worship of the Catholic Church, which 

form such a striking feature of Bishop Wordsworth’s commentary on 

Exodus. And although some verses on the garb of Aaron are 

quoted, we looked in vain for George Herbert’s jewel of a poem on 

Aaron which makes a companion in poetry to the prose of 4 

Priest to the Temple. Mr. Brown goes through the building and 

the contents of the Tabernacle in order, and devotes a chapter to 

each of the more important parts of it, from the foundation of 
the hundred blocks of silver onwards, including chapters also on 
the sacrifices, the daily service, the encampment and order of march, 
and the fiery cloudy pillar. Among the matters examined in the 
appendix are the length of the Hebrew cubit, the disputed manner 
of making up the breadth of the Tabernacle, the difficulty respecting 
the surplusage in the Cherubim and goats’ hair curtains, the problem 
whether the roof was sloping or flat, a vigorous declaration that Dr. 
Payne Smith’s article in the Bible Educator was written in ‘total 
ignorance’ of the subject, a searching criticism of Dr. Milligan’s 
statements in the same publication, and a full and very interesting 
account of the peregrinations of the golden candlestick. Mr. Brown 
maintains that the length of the cubit employed in the construction 
of the Tabernacle was eighteen inches, that the six west end boards 
and the two corner boards were each one quarter of a cubit thick, 
the corner boards being angular in shape and consisting of two 
equal halves of an ordinary board (see pp. 37-9 and 276), that the 
surplusage of the curtains is at present an unsolved difficulty, that 
the roof was flat notwithstanding Mr. Fergusson’s well-known article 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, that other notable scholars have made 
many mistakes about the subject generally, and—what we believe 
about others and confess about ourselves—that much knowledge 
has yet to be acquired on this part of Holy Scripture. We hope 
that many of our readers will derive as much instruction from Mr. 


' Those who possess Dr. Edersheim’s Bib’e History (R.T.S.) will 
find that Mr. Brown’s work falls within the range of the second volume 
of that edition of Dr. Edersheim’s excellent work which is issued in 
seven volumes. 
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Brown’s work as we have done, and we are sorry to be obliged 
to acknowledge that we have never seen the earlier editions of the 
volume. ‘lhe iliustrations are excellent. 


The Course of Conscience. Being a short Inquiry as to the Trans- 
mission of Revelation. By H. J. Pye. (London: Burns and 
Oates, 1898.) 


Mr. PvE frankly confesses that his pages were principally written for 
himself, and if he has satisfied himself we may therefore presume 
that his object in writing has been attained. But he has gone 
further, for he has published what he has written, in the hope that he 
may be useful to others as well as himself. Here comes in our duty, 
not of praising him for his excellent motive, but of forming some 
estimate of the value of his attempt to act upon it. Up toa certain 
point in his argument we have no difficulty in accompanying Mr, 
Pye. We agree with him that we must have a Religion of some sort 
if we are to lift up our minds to God at all, and that it must be a 
revealed religion unless it is to depend on our own ideas. We are 
also prepared to go further, and maintain that there must be some 
authority with regard to this revelation which communicates it to us 
personally, unless we are to be at the mercy of the theory that every 
individual is the exponent of the Christian Revelation to himself. 
It is Mr. Pye’s next point which makes him part company with us. 
He can only look for this authority ‘at the Head-quarters of the 
Ecclesia,’ by which he means Rome, and supposes that the Congre- 
gationalist theory is the only alternative (p. 164). Has Mr. Pye, it 
may be asked, never heard of the Anglican or Eastern parts of the 
Catholic Church? Yes, truly he has, but the descriptions which he 
gives of them in his chapters on ‘ Anglicans’ (p. 98) and ‘The 
Greek Schism’ (p. 138) show that he has looked at them with an 
obliquity of vision which is remarkable even for a Romanist. A 
glance at these two chapters will be quite sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Pye ignores all the facts of history which do not fit in with his 
Papal theories, and looks at everything through very highly coloured 
spectacles. Where his argument should be the strongest it is the 
weakest, and his historical assumptions are so large and frequent that 
his book is worthless for anyone who knows clearly the elements of 
Church history. Yet Mr. Pye isable to print his book with Cardinal 
Vaughan’s /mprimatur. 


Christ the Substitute. A Series of Studies in Christian Doctrine, 
based upon the conception of God’s Universal Fatherhood. 
By E. REEvEs PALMER, M.A. (London : Snow and Co., 1898.) 


Mr. PALMER, who has written amid the work of a ‘ rural pastorate,’ 
supposes that he is a Calvinist in the sense of believing what Calvin 
might conjecturally have believed if he were now living, and if he 
had started from the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood instead of God’s 
Sovereignty. The writer’s leisurely style leads him always in the 
direction of large and ample treatment, and he has taken between 
four and five hundred pages to say what might have been condensed 
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with much profit of time to the reader. This tendency to expand. 
affects more than the style of the book: it accounts in no small 
degree for the book itself. The ordinary Christian is accustomed to 
regard the term ‘substitution’ as the expression of one very important 
aspect of our Lord’s Atonement ; but Mr. Palmer wants to make it 
‘sufficiently comprehensive to furnish the explanation of all the 
various details of the work of salvation’ (p. 89). We are not 
greatly impressed with the importance of an attempt to reorganize 
accepted terminology, and if a man has a clear grasp of the truth 
that our Lord is the second Adam, and that He gave Himself as a 
ransom for many, it is a mere logomachy whether he shall describe 
those blessed facts by one word or two. But Mr. Palmer’s de- 
parture from other usage seems to mean a good deal to himself, and 
we will give a short summary of the Jarge area which he traverses, 
and add a word or two on his treatment of various portions of his 
subject. The first part of the work is devoted to the consideration 
of certain fundamental truths—the Fatherhood of God, the present 
and original condition of man, the problem of his salvation, the ex- 
planation of the term substitution (to which we have already alluded), 
and the meaning of the title, ‘Son of Man.’ In the second part Mr. 
Palmer considers ‘the substitutionary work’ of our Lord, and intro- 
duces it by an admirable chapter on the Incarnation. The Baptism, 
Temptation, Righteous Life, Atoning death and Resurrection of our 
Lord are then considered in their representative and substitutionary 
character. The concluding part of the work is occupied with ‘ resultant 
doctrines,’ namely Regeneration as the personal application of our 
Lord’s work, Remission of Sins, Justification examined in the light of 
the meaning attached to it in various ‘ confessions,’ Sanctification, 
Eternal Life, Election, Faith, and what is cailed the larger hope. 
On this last topic, as on election, Mr. Palmer is a very much modified 
and modernized Calvinist. He is not a universalist, but he mentions 
three points which very nearly lead him to declare thatheis. Theseare 
the Fatherhood of God, the sufficiency and effectiveness of our Lord’s 
work, and the assurance of ultimate complete victory of good over 
evil. We have no desire to draw clear lines where Holy Scripture 
has left us in solemn obscurity, but we may perhaps say that Mr. 
Palmer has hardly estimated the true force and vitality of the human 
will, with its vast capacities for continued obduracy. Mr. Palmer 
has escaped from many of the dire results of Calvinistic belief 
because he has held so fast to the golden thread of the Fatherhood 
of God. Is it not rather absurd to try to imagine what Calvin would 
have been if he had read ‘fatherhood’ for ‘sovereignty’ throughout 
his system ? And, further, Mr. Palmer appears to us to have lost 
somewhat of the grandeur of the Christian faith because he has in- 
sisted on looking at it through the one idea of substitution—a most 
true part of the whole, but not so comprehensive and dominating as 
he has imagined. At the same time, we should like to add that there 
are many passages in the work which may be read with great satis- 
faction. Instead of an index, Mr. Palmer gives a full table of 
contents. 
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Poets’ Walk. An Introduction to English Poetry ; chosen and 
arranged by Mowbray Morris. New and revised edition. 
Golden Treasury Series. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


THE Preface to the new edition of this book, dedicated ‘to Eton 
from an old Etonian,’ contains some excellent remarks on the causes 
of the lack of interest which most schoolboys show towards poetry. 
We heartily endorse Mr. Morris’s belief that nothing is more likely 
to perpetuate this than to make the study of English poetry a mere 
task, or even worse, a punishment task. We say ‘a mere task’ 
advisedly, for very much depends here, just as in the study of the 
ancient classics, upon the teacher. We should be sorry to see 
English poetry banished from any course of liberal studies, in the 
hope that boys might thereby be led to read poetry for themselves 
and love it for its own sake. However, Mr. Morris has made his 
selection on the principle of choosing such poetry as, in his judg- 
ment, would have a natural charm for boys, especially the elder boys 
of a public school. 

It is a difficult and indeed unprofitable task to criticize a selec- 
tion of poetry, for no selection ever quite satisfies anyone but the 
compiler, and, we trust, not even him. 

Poets’ Walk seems, on the whole, a judicious and well-varied 
selection, such as might in the hands of a sympathetic teacher, be a 
real help in stimulating that love of poetry without which education 
is illiberal and life the poorer. The book contains, as we should 
expect, a large proportion of patriotic and martial poetry ; but we 
regret that our national store of ancient ballad poetry has not been 
more largely drawn upon. We miss ‘Chevy Chace’ especially as 
Sir Philip Sidney’s famous judgment of it is quoted in the Preface : 
‘I never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas, that I found not 
my heart moved more than with a trumpet !’ (p. xvii). The develop- 
ment of poetic taste in the individual corresponds on the whole to 
its development in a nation ; and whether in direct teaching, or in 
suggestion, which is one of the best methods of teaching, we do well 
in this, as in other lines, to follow the order of nature. 


Christ and Our Own Time. Six Sermons preached in Handsworth 
Parish Church, Lent, 1898. By the Rev. A. R. Harrison, M.A., 
Vicar of Tettenhall. (London: 1899.) 


THESE six sermons deal with the following subjects: ‘Christ in 
Modern Life,’ ‘ Christ and Business,’ ‘ Christ and Society,’ ‘ Christ and 
Amusements,’ ‘Christ and Literature,’ and ‘Christ and the Home.’ 
These comprehensive subjects are dealt with in an unconventional 
and certainly vigorous manner. We have no doubt that these ser- 
mons were exceeding interesting to those who listened to them, but 
we doubt whether any useful purpose will be served by the publication 
of them. ‘To begin with, they are tod scrappy: and this feature is 
increased by the unfortunate manner of continually printing a sen- 
tence as if it were a paragraph, so that many pages look like notes or 
ejaculations than continuous matter. Then again, the style is dis- 
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tinctly that of the popular orator. Here and there we have un- 
doubtedly weighty and well thought out phrases, e.g.— 

‘Shorthouse, with the rare control and refinement of his style, whose 
grave and graceful prose in every page conveys, we know not how, the 


impression of that sense of the unseen which is the high prerogative of 
the pure in heart’ (p. 67). 


But in many other passages Mr. Harrison’s style is only one stage 
removed from ‘clap-trap,’ e ¢.— 

‘ Think of the retail conspiracies to keep prices up, and the buyers’ de- 
termination to beat prices down ; think of bills sent in a second time, 


though they have been paid, and mistakes made in the amounts charged 
—always to the advantage of the tradesman’ (p. 23). 


Again, we think that, before publication, Mr. Harrison would have 
done well to have worked out more carefully the constructive side of 
his sermons. It is comparatively easy for any clear-sighted person 
with a turn for rhetoric to expose the hypocrisies and inconsistencies 
of so-called Christian Society. And it is equally easy to do this in 
any earlier century than the nineteenth. But what is much more 
difficult, and at the same time much more necessary, is in a per- 
suasive spirit of charity to point how the religion of Christ is fitted 
in a special manner to the needs and the temptations and the failures 
of one’s own particular age and generation. And it is in this respect 
that Mr. Harrison seems to us to come short. He is conscious of 
the need, but a ‘fatal fluency,’ and probably a lack of time, have 
made his efforts to meet that need somewhat disappointing. The 
best sermon in the series, we think, is the last one, ‘Christ and the 
Home.’ We are thankful to read the preacher’s weighty words on 
the burning subject of divorce : 

‘ Marriage is the fulfilment of being, the perfecting of powers. Divorce 
is more than the separation of two, it is the mutilation of one. Again, 
in marriage, the woman gives what she can never recover, the man 
possesses what he can never restore. For the woman not to.be thence- 
forth sure, is to be degraded. Marriage sacred and indissoluble is her 
only safety and her foremost right. It is the pledge of her own position 
and of her children’s peace. The mutual confidence of the heads of the 
home is the essential condition of its existence as such ; and this is only 
to be realized in a marriage which can be dissolved by nothing less than 
death’ (pp. 80-81). 


Where Two Worlds Meet. By Rosa E. Marcu. (London: 
Skeffington and Son, 1898). 


THIs somewhat enigmatical title is explained in the last chapter of 
the book. ‘In an invalid’s life, there is already, in great measure, a 
rest from the cares and anxieties of the world that lies outside, and 
the world to come draws nearer and becomes more real, so that these 
thoughts may be described as written in a place “ where two worlds 
meet”? (p. 72). 

The book contains ten short essays on religious subjects, chiefly, 
as we are told in the preface, suggested by an invalid’s pondering 
upon difficult passages of Scripture: eg. the Unjust Steward. 
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Hezekiah’s restoration to health, the history of Job. These essays 
cannot lay claim to any originality except that which independent 
thought and meditation upon Holy Scripture must always to some 
extent bring ; but they are pleasant reading, and the book would 
form a suitable present to an educated invalid. We think indeed 
that the authoress might have made her work useful to a wider circle 
of readers, if she had refrained from interspersing it with quotations 
from a variety of languages, living and dead. The book is too slight 
to have much attraction for a scholar, and too learned to interest the 
general reader. ‘The English, too, is often very indifferent, the sen- 
tences ill-balanced and far too grandiloquent: e.g. ‘To our spiritual 
vision as the aenigmatical glass of corporeity becomes more trans- 
parent, we see the development of their celestial forms shining more 
and more clearly into the perfect day’ (p. 19). But it is perhaps an 
ungracious task to pick out the obvious faults of a little book which 
no doubt comforted and cheered one suffering soul at least by its 
production, and, though it cannot hope to be widely read, may be 
a help to some few other sufferers. We will conclude by quoting a 
passage in which the authoress is, we think, at her wisest and the 
best : 

‘ The narrow limits of the sick room may be likened to a conserva- 
tory, where it is possible to develop many beautiful spiritual blossoms 
which perhaps would not have taken root elsewhere. For in the stir of 
active life the attention is often distracted from their cultivation, and so 
if we are unable to work any more in the world, we find ourselves more 
particularly called to this special labour. 

‘We can still be gardeners like our first parents in their paradise, the 
Garden of Eden. We must ever be uprooting the weeds which spring 
up we know not how, and clearing off the stones and dead leaves, and 
all traces save of the flowers which it is our sole business and intent to 
grow—nay more, our bounden duty, that others passing by may inhale 
their fragrance, and may gather seeds from the heavenly blossoms, which 
planted in the rich soil of Faith and Hope may again bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit—and so spread all that is worth having in this 
life, since it is a foreshadowing of that which is to come’ (pp. 51-52). 


‘The English Theological Library.’ General Editor, FREDERIC 
RELTON, A.K.C., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke Newington. 
With General Introduction by the Lord Bishop of London. 
Maxims of Piety and of Christianity. By THomas WItson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. A New Edition, with 
Preface and Notes by FrEpDERIC Retton, A.K.C. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


Tus beautifully printed volume is one of the first of a new series of 
selected works of English theologians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The Bishop of London contributes a short 
but very pithy preface. He reminds us of the importance of 
studying theology in its historical setting ; and of reading ‘one com- 
plete treatise rather than a number of quotations . . . and one great 
book rather than a series of little books’ (pp. vii-vili). And ina 
masterly manner he sums up the peculiar excellences of English 
theology. 
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‘It is strong in sound and massive learning, and has never had reason 

to separate itself from other departments of English thought. It has no 
style of its own, and is not expressed in technical language, nor clothed 
in special phraseology. . .. The strenuous pursuit of truth, sobriety, high 
thoughts, commanding power of expression —these are great qualities. 
They are all to be found in the books which are to be issued in this 


series’ (pp. Vil—vill). 


This promise is abundantly fulfilled as far as the present volume 
is concerned. Maxims of Piety and of Christianity is a book never 
intended by its author for publication ; compiled merely from jottings 
in a common-place book, some original, others culled from favourite 
writers, it may well be compared with such possessions for all 
time as the Se//Communings of Marcus Aurelius or the Pensées of 
Pascal. It won the approval of such widely different critics as 
Dr. Johnson and Mathew Arnold. The latter says of it in his 
Culture and Anarchy, quoted in Mr. Relton’s preface : 


‘To the most sincere ardour and unction Bishop Wilson unites, in 
these Maxims, that downright honesty and plain good sense which our 
English race has so powerfully applied to the divine impossibilities of 
religion ; by which it has brought religion so much into practical life, 
and has done its allotted part in promoting upon earth the Kingdom of 
God’ (p. xiv). 


It would be impossible to do justice to this book either by 
making extracts from it or by trying to summarize its teaching. It 
is pre-eminently a book to be read slowly, studied, prayed over. 
But if there be one characteristic more than another which stands 
out from its pages, it is the love of truth. Bishop Wilson’s was a 
homely genius, absolutely innocent of rhetoric or ornament, but it 
was possessed of something infinitely greater, the courage to set 
human life and the Gospel of Christ side by side, and unflinchingly, 
without satire and without passion, to speak the truth about the 
contrast. It might seem at first sight that whatever the excellence 
of the Maxims, the book could hardly be said to justify the intention 
of the ‘ English Theological Library ’ to ‘illustrate the history of the 
great crises of the English Church’ (p. vii).. But is it not of the 
deepest and most far-reaching significance that in the heart of the 
eighteenth century, an age of worldliness both in life and in thought, 
such a book as this, the work neither of a recluse nor a dreamer, 
should have quietly and naturally come to birth? Not every ‘crisis’ 
is debated in the newspapers and trumpeted in the market place, 
perhaps none of the really important ones. In such maxims as 
these we read the age-long conflict between the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error : 


‘To know God without Jesus Christ is to know God without knowing 
the way to appease, to please, or to enjoy Him. This is the knowledge 
of deists, if any such that are not atheists’ (p. 35). 

‘People who will not believe the Gospel want faith more than proof’ 

» 45). 
7 Xo say we have not power to do what God requires of us, is 
blasphemy’ (p. 63). 
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‘When a man looks upon greatness as an advantage, and values him- 
self upon it, he acts like an heathen; when he receives it with fear, and a 
sense of his own unworthiness, and looks upon it as a burden laid upon 
him for the service of others, he then acts like a Christian’ (p. 64), 

‘Christians [z.e. nominal Christians] do not take so much care to 
avoid the sin of hypocrisy, as what is scandalousin it. They bear malice 
in their hearts, and only take care to avoid to show it in outward acts’ 
(Pp. 70). 

The note of suffering, suffering for truth and righteousness sake, 
runs through the book ; and, as the introduction points out, it is the 
record of the Bishop’s own bearing of the Cross : 

‘Castle Rushen, which still stands, with the cell in which Bishop 
Wilson was imprisoned, was, however, to him no “ Doubting Castle.” 
In that dark and dank dungeon he was treated like a felon, his very 
letters being stopped ; yet he spent his time in prayer for those who 
were thus despitefully treating him, and in making his translation of the 
Bible into the Manx language’ (p. xi). 


If the first appearance of the Maxims, breathing as they do the 
very spirit of Apostolical Christianity, in the eighteenth century of 
the English Church be significant, is it not perhaps also significant 
that their republication should come at a time when the episcopal 
office has a greater strain laid upon it in the same Church than ever 
before, a strain not only of multifarious duties and of high demands, 
but of loyalty to the truth at all costs? May our bishops in this 
their hour of trial remember Bishop Wilson’s example, and such 
words of his as these : ‘Christ Himself abates nothing of the strict- 
ness of His laws for fear of giving people uneasiness ; and conse- 
quently His ministers ought not to regard anything which the 
corruption of manners, or the remissness of discipline, has intro- 
duced’ (pp. 93-4). 

Mr. Relton, the general editor of this series, has written an 
excellent preface to the A/axims ; and the cross-references which he 
has provided are extremely useful. But we could wish that in his 
notes he had confined himself to giving strictly necessary explana- 
tions and nothing more. But he has not been able in places to avoid 
the temptation to ‘improve the occasion,’ or to introduce his own 
personal crotchets. And occasionally he is really inaccurate. For 
example, he falls into the common blunder of confusing the ‘ you’ 
and ‘thee’ in St. Luke xxii. 31-2 : ‘The Lord predicted the sifting 
of the Rock-Apostle, and Simon confidently repudiates the very sug- 
gestion of a failure’ (p. 52, note 1). Or again he says of St. Paul : 
‘At one time in connection with the troubles in the Corinthian 
Church he was a total abstainer (‘I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth,” 1 Cor. viii. 13 ; cf. Rom. xiv. 21). But there came a time 
later when the same Apostle recommended wine to Timothy (1 Tim. 
v. 23), which he would not have done probably at the earlier period’ (!) 
(p. 141, note). It is best to allow a great book to speak for itself, and 
not belittle it with well-meant but irrelevant ‘ notes.’ 
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Unset Jewels : being Simple Thoughts for the Christian Year. Selected 
from the Unpublished Manuscripts of the late ARTHUR WILLIAM- 
son, D.D., sometime Vicar of St. James’s, Norlands, W. With 
a Preface by the Rt. Rev. Georce H. WILKINsON, Bishop of 
St. Andrews. (London : Skeffington and Son, 1898.) 


THERE is always something unsatisfactory about a book compiled 
from notes intended for private use after the writer’s death, when he 
has no longer the opportunity of revision ; and this is especially so 
when the writer in question was known chiefly as an extempore 
preacher, as in the present case. That which looks commonplace 
when we read it in print may have had power and grace enough 
when the living voice uttered it, and the living personality trans- 
figured it. Still, we have no doubt that many of those who knew 
the preacher may be thankful to have even these slight memorials of 
his spiritual gift, and may still hear him, though dead, speaking 
through them. It would be a thankless task to pick out faults of 
expression or statements which might be challenged in these ex- 
tracts. Whatever their faults or imperfections, they speak for them- 
selves as the work of a holy man and a zealous priest. 

The longer extracts contained in the Appendix are perhaps the 
best part of the book. We should like to commend especially the 
sermon on ‘The Upbringing of Children’ (pp. 140-9), with its 
insistance on the influence of the home, its large and generous view 
of school training, and its call to parents to assist in bringing the 
influence of the Church to bear more directly on their children. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews has written a simple but most 
suggestive preface. Particularly excellent is the account he gives of 
Dr. Williamson’s method of spiritual instruction: a model for all 
Christian teachers. 


‘He took for granted that if a child had been baptized into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and had been after- 
wards confirmed, there was in that child a capacity for receiving all that 
was necessary for its everlasting salvation. Accordingly he strove to 
work in fellowship with the Holy Spirit till he had developed a con- 
sciousness of sin, a consciousness of guilt, a need for forgiveness, a 
realization of the pardon freely offered through the once-offered sacrifice 
of Calvary. He claimed, as one who was sure that there was a power 
working in the child of God which would enable it to respond to his 
appeal, an entire surrender of body and soul and spirit to the crucified 
and risen Redeemer. When satisfied as to the reality of these early 
stages of penitence and faith and surrender, he led forward his pupil into 
the deeper mysteries of the Kingdom. He taught him, so far as man can 
clothein human words, the great mystery of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. He instructed him, 
not in words of controversy but with living power, as to the unspeakable 
blessing which had been bestowed on the Church through the Apostolic 
ministry. In fact, he proclaimed, so far as he was able, the whole 
gospel of the Kingdom as revealed in Holy Scripture’ (pp. vii-viii). 
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1. Why, When, How, and What we ought to read. By the Rey. 
J. L. O’Nei, O.P. Third Edition. (Boston, Mass.: Marlier, 
Callanan and Co., 1898.) 

2. Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
&c. (London: Isbister and Co., 1898.) 


In the ever growing labyrinth of books a guide is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary. And therefore we ought to be grateful at any 
rate for the intention which has prompted the authors of these two 
books, the first aiming at giving general suggestions to guide a 
reader, as its somewhat cumbrous title implies, the second at 
encouraging readers to study the world’s greatest books in preference 
to the literature whose chief recommendation is newness. The 
spread of elementary education has increased the number of readers, 
but we fear that in the majority of cases reading is simply and solely 
a relaxation, on a level with smoking or watching a football match, 
The area of readers has widened, but the standard of reading has 
been lowered. Father O’Neil shrewdly suggests that the fault of 
this is to be imputed, not merely to the readers, but to those who 
taught them. 

‘The question of imperfect, unfinished, neglected education here 
arises ; and of many it may be said that their perfunctory school days 
having passed, in which they learned merely how to read as the letters 
and words demand, but without developing a taste for solid reading or a 
love for good books, the crude work of the class-room is taken up by the 
newspapers and the flat shallow novels, and by them brought to a very 
unhappy close’ (p. 5). 


The plan of Father O’Neil’s book is good, and, as we have said, 
the intention admirable ; and we gather from the fact that it has 
attained a third edition that it must have been widely recommended 
by ecclesiastical authority among American Roman Catholics. But 
we must confess to having read it without finding much to justify its 
success. The writer is overburdened by his own reading, he has 
been the slave of his common-place book ; and the result is a mass 
of quotations loosely linked together, which weary rather than 
interest the reader. ‘To be dull in one’s own words is bad enough, 
but to be dull in the words of others is criminal. 

Here and there, when Father O’Neil condescends to speak for 
himself and to give advice which is evidently from his own experi- 
ence, the result is good. For example, under the head ‘When we 
ought to read’ he recommends the utilization of short spaces of 
time, especially for ‘those whose leisure hours are few’ (pp. 45-6). 
We are sure that in the case of the clergy this habit diligently 
cultivated would make all the difference between the priest who 
‘finds time for reading’ and the priest who never can. Again, 
he insists upon the need of reading a good book slowly, and reading 
it more than once. ‘Life is short, but not so short that we must be 
whirled through it. Avoid, in reading, the danger of becoming a 
bolter or a skimmer. There are too many to-day who have graduated 
into this‘unhappy state’ (p. 63). His chapter on newspapers is 
trenchant, and but too true. ‘They all deal in that indefinite thing 
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called “news,” by which men chiefly understand the iniquities of 
their fellows’ (p. 106). But the view taken of novels is onesided 
and inadequate. A first-class novel is, of course, not merely ‘a 
relaxation to which, from time to time, every industrious worker is 
entitled’ (p. t21). A first-class novel has a value of its own, as part 
of the interpretation of life, quite as much as a first-class drama. 


(2) Just as the Dean of Canterbury is at his worst when writing 
about religious subjects, so we think he is at his best when he writes 
simply as a scholar and a man of letters. It is true that, just like 
Father O'Neil, he overburdens his style with quotation ; but he can 
hardly be accused of dulness. And though he cannot resist an 
occasional tilt at his ecclesiastical windmills, especially the giant of 
‘ Sacerdotalism,’ yet this book as a whole is distinctly useful and even 
inspiring. His appreciation of Dante is brilliantly written and not 
particularly misleading. Of course he is only telling us one side of 
the truth when he says: ‘ Dante’s object, then, in the Zaferno, the 
part of the Divine Comedy which has caused most misgivings, is 
not a cruelly remorseless picture of the future, but a thrillingly true 
representation of the inmost meaning of the present’ (p. 121). 
Dante could not surely have accepted Omar Khayyam’s conclusion 
as adequate— : 

‘I sent my Soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answered “I myself am Heav’n and Hell !”’ 


The manysidedness of Dante’s awful meaning can only be grasped 
by a Catholic, and that the Dean of Canterbury is not. Still, we can 
recommend (and it is an unusual pleasure with any of Dean Farrar’s 
work) most of what he writes, not only of Dante, but of Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Milton, and the /mztation. He inclines apparently to sup- 
port Gerson as the author of the latter, but perhaps only because 
there is more to say about him than about the obscure Thomas a 
Kempis. Still, his summary of Gerson’s life, though rhetorical, is 
brilliant ; and the comparative ignorance which prevails as to the 
career of that evening star of the Middle Ages must be our excuse for 
quoting it : 

‘Far different was the tumultuous, impassioned career of the French- 
man, Jean Gerson, “the most Christian doctor,” as he was called. His 
life rang with combats and contradictions. Living in the perilous days 
of Azincour and the Great Schism, in the days when a maniac was king 
of France and a monster was Pope of Rome, he moved in thunder- 
storms. In religious controversy we find him now denouncing the auto- 
cracy of Popes in language which leads to his denunciation by Romish 
bishops as a precursor of the Reformation ; and now persuading the 
Council of Constance to burn John Huss, the Wycliffe of Bohemia. 
And when his life seemed to have culminated in one long failure ; whea 
the University of Paris, of which he had become Chancellor at thirty- 
one and whose authority he had so splendidly supported, was humiliated 
and crushed ; when he had to fly in disguise from land to land ; when he 
had wholly failed to elevate a sordid and avaricious episcopate, or reform 
an ignorant and corrupted priesthood: thus forced to see how little is 
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man even at his greatest, and how “ man’s nothing perfect” shrivels into 
insignificance before the all-completeness of God, the great Chancellor 
who had been the soul of mighty councils and the terror of contumacious 
Popes took his obscure refuge in a humble monastery, and there passed 
his days in deepest humility and submission. His earlier ambitions had 
faded from his soul like the burning hues of a stormy sunset ; but as, 
when the sunset crimson has faded, we see the light of the eternal stars, 
so when the painted vapours of earthly objects had lost their colouring 
Gerson could gaze at last on those “living sapphires,” which glow in the 
deep firmament of spiritual hopes. He who had taken an honoured place 
among Princes and Cardinals now gathered the little children round him, 
and, leading them to the altar, taught them there to uplift their little 
innocent white hands to heaven and to pray for him: ‘“*Oh, my God! 
Oh, my Creator! have pity on Thy poor servant, Jean Gerson!” So 
with the little ones gathered round his dying bed, that he might breathe 
his last amid their purity and peace, died the greatest orator and leader of 
his day ; and on his tomb they carved the two words, “ Sursum corda !’” 
(pp. 228-29). 


Meditations on the Old Testament for every Day in the Year. 
By B. W. Ranpotpn, M.A., Principal of Ely Theological 
College, &c. (London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1899.) 


As we should expect from the name of the author, this is an 
excellent book—simple, sober, and practical. The meditations are 
based on the First Lessons, one for each day throughout the year. 
As all meditations should be, they are full of Scripture, and are 
suggestions rather than completed studies. Such books as these are 
particularly needed in this present time ; for we are convinced that 
the antidote to much destructive criticism of the Old Testament will 
be found in devotional study rather than in mere apologetics. The 
Book of God is its own apology to those who endeavour to study it 
‘with the same Spirit by which it was written.’ The standpoint of 
Canon Randolph is sufficiently illustrated by two short quotations 
from his preface : 


‘The writer has endeavoured to keep in mind that the truest com- 
mentary on the Old Testament is to be found in the New; and that our 
Lord and His Apostles and Evangelists are our best teachers in helping 
us to understand the depths of spiritual meaning which lie hid in the 
pages of the older Revelation (p. vii.) ... The writer has indeed a pro- 
found distrust of the tendency, existing in some quarters, to minimize the 
predictive element inthe Prophets and in the other books ofthe Old Testa- 
ment, because such a tendency is so seriously at issue with the practice 
of the writers of the New Testament’ (p. viii). 


For an example of the method pursued we may take the medi- 
tation (p. 282) for October 8 on Micah iv. : ‘The Catholic Church 
the Home of the Elect.’ Three points are suggested: (1) The 
Catholicity of the Church ; (2) the Church as the Home of Truth ; 
(3) peace and security in the Church. And the closing aspiration 
is ‘love and devotion to our Holy Mother the Church of God.’ 

We can cordially recommend both the substance and the spirit 
of such meditations as these. 
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Irish, Scotch, and Welsh saints, 
English kings and ladies of high 
degree, Scandinavian saints, 382; 
the ‘blessed company which 
meets the Christian pilgrim in 
the services of the Church,’ 383 


| Church Quarterly Review, Twenty- 


The | 


objects: doctrinal, moral, exe- | 


getical, 33 ; varying value cf the 
older collections, 34; MSS. of 
Catenz, 35; of the Greek Old 
Testament: historical books, 
36 ; poetical books : the Psalms 
and Proverbs, 38; the Song of 
Songs, 39 ; Job, 40; the Prophets : 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, 41; Ezekiel, 


Daniel, 42 ; Minor Prophets, 43 ; | 


difficulties in the way of esti- 
mating the value of Catenz: 
authority as depending on age, 
&c., 7b. ; the recovery of the text 


of patristic writings, 44 ; advan- | 


tages of overcoming them, 45 ; 
unedited Catenz, 46; value of 
their text, 2é.; instigation to 
the study of Catenz, 47 

Church and Faith (Essays by va- 
rious writers; Introduction by 
Bishop of Hereford), 228 


Church Dedications, Studiesin(Miss | 
F. Arnold-Forster’s work), 370 | 


five years of the, 265 sgg.: the 
object of its founders, 265 ; its 
principles displayed in the first 
number, 266; promotion of 
learning and criticism, 267 ; doc- 
trinal and textual studies on the 
Holy Scriptures, 268; the Re- 
vised Version, 269; the criticism 
of the Old Testament, 270; ar- 
ticles on the ‘ Higher Criticism,’ 
271; on the Incarnation, 272; 
on the Divine Knowledge of our 
Lord, 273; on works relating to 
the Papal claims, 274 ; validity 
of Anglican Orders, 275 ; Catholic 
position of the Church of Eng- 
land, 276 ; indissoluble character 
of Christian marriage, 2d.; edu- 
cation and Christian morality, 
277; biography, University re- 
form, 278 ; theological belief and 
practice, 279; Confession and 
the Holy Eucharist, 280; mis- 
cellaneous subjects treated, 281 ; 
the Review's aim to maintain 
that which is true and that which 
is right, 2d. 


| Church, The, Past and Present (by 


various writers : ed. Rev. H. M. 
Gwatkin), 226 


| Craufurd, Rev. A., Christian In- 


stincts and Modern Doubt: Es- 
says and Addresses in Aid of a 
Reasonable, Satisfying, and Con- 
solatory Religion, 245 


sgq.: excellence of the work, 371; | Crawford, Mr. F. Marion, Via 


the number of dedication names, | 


Crucis, 251 
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DAR 
DA8°¢¥: Rev. C. F., Jdealism 


and Theology: a Study of | 


Presuppositions, 238 


| 


Daubney, Rev. W. H., Zhe Use of | 
the Apocrypha in the Christian | 


Church, 503 
De Lisle, Ambrose Phillipps (the 


Life and Letters by Mr. Purcell 
and Mr. E. De Lisle), 307 sgg.: | 


the ‘ Eustace Lyle’ of Coningsby, 
309; De Lisle’s early youth, 
311; how he was drawn to Rome: 


a vision, 3113; his perverters, | 


312; his lifelong aspirations for 


England's return to Rome, 313; | 
at Cambridge, 314 ; foundation 


of Mount St. Bernard’s Abbey: 
a criticism of the ideal Trappist 


EVO 

task, zd. ; the biographical portion 
of the work, 95 ; the mystery of 
Donne’s character, 96; ‘irregu- 
larities’ of his lay life, 97; ap- 
preciation of his poetry, 97 ; his 
marriage: account of his wife, 
99; friendship with Lady Bed- 
ford, 100; a ‘sympathy of souls’ 
story, 101 ; his religious and ec- 
clesiastical career, 2d. ; popularity 
as a preacher, 102 ; character of 
his sermons, 103; his preparation 
for death, and his last sermon, 
104 ; his monument in St. Paul’s, 
105; estimate of Donne as a 
theologian, zd. ; his personal ap- 
pearance, 106 


| Dowden, Bishop (Edinburgh), Ze 


life, 317; De Lisle’s design fos- | 


tered by Mark Caricchia’s ‘ pro- 


phecies’: a Crusade of Prayer, | 
320; De Lisle’s encouragement | 
of the Oxford Movement, 321 ; | 


relations with its leaders, 322; 


abetted by Wiseman, 323 ; New- | 


man corrects De Lisle’s estimate 


of the position, 324; a strange | 


proposal from Mr. Bernard 
Smith, 326 ; De Lisle’s influence 


on Newman very slight, 328 ; a | 


death-blow to his plan of Cor- 


porate Reunion: failure of the | 


Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom, 330; the 


proposed Roman Catholic Col- | 
lege, under Newman, at Oxford: | 


defeated by Manning, 333; De 
Lisle’s attitude towards Papal 
Infallibility, 334; De Lisle as 
an intermediary; between Glad- 
stone and Newman on Vatican- 
ism, 336; between Gladstone 
and Manning on the Bulgarian 
atrocities, 338 ; Gothic v. Italian 
architecture, 339; De Lisle’s 


death, 341 ; appreciation of his 


life and character, 342 

Donne, John, Life and Letters of 
(Mr. Gosse’s work), 91 sgg.: 
Works on the same subject by 
Dr. Jessopp and Dean Alford, 
2; Walton’s famous study, 93 ; 
editions of Donne’s poems, 2d. ; 
no satisfactory edition of the prose 
works, 94; Mr. Gosse’s difficult 


Workmanship of the Prayer Book, 
in its Literary and Liturgical 
Aspects, 499 


‘VE of the Reformation, The 


(Dr. Gasquet’s work), 405 
sgg.: object of the work, 405 ; 
Dr. Gasquet’s sketch of the ‘ Re- 
vival of Letters in England,’ 406 ; 
criticism of his interpretation of 
the term ‘ New Learning,’ as used 
to denote ‘the novel religious 
teachings of Luther and his fol- 
lowers,’ 407 sgg. ; Erasmus cited 
against this view, 411; Egmond’s 
attack on Erasmus, 413; the 
contest between clergy and laity: 
debate between Saint-German 
and Sir T. More, 414; Dr. Gas- 
quet’s treatment of ‘the dis- 
cussions raised on the question 
of mixed jurisdiction, 415 ; de- 
tailed criticism thereof, 418 sgg. ; 
the ‘borderland of debatable 
ground between the two juris- 
dictions,’ 422; the ‘ Submission 
of the Clergy’ (1532), 425; the 
‘ borderland of debatable ground’ 
and ‘ the two jurisdictions’ of Dr. 
Gasquet really express the theory 
which obtains in modern times, 
426; how this theory was deve- 
loped, 426 sgg¢. 

Evolution and Religion (Professor 
H. R. Marshall’s Justinct and 
Reason), 157 sgg.; general cha- 
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EVO 


racter and aim of Professor Mar- | 


shall’s work, 157 ; statement of 
scientific evolution, 158 ; his dis- 
cussion of Parallelism, a theory 
of the relation of mind and body, 
159 ; the mechanical theory, 161 ; 
‘Mentality,’ a ‘psychic some- 
what’ coincident 


neural activity, 7d.; resultants 


rience of our ancestors, 164; the 
function of the Instinct, 165 ; the 
preservation of the life of the 
individual, of the species, of the 
social group, 168; the function 
of Religion, 169 ; emotions and 
activities, 170; the author’s con- 
ception of Reason, 172; relation 
of Reason and Will, 173; Rea- 
son getting beyond its depths : the 
results on Society and Morality, 
173 5g.; the author’s views on 
various religious practices: the 
value of prayer, 177 ; 
of evolution, 178; Conscience, 
179; the growth of the State, 
181 


Evolution, Biology, and Human 
Guidance (Dr. Mackintosh’s: 
From Comte to Benjamin Kidd), 
343 sgg.: the author’s views of | 
High Churchmen and the Chris- 
tian ministry, 344; criticism of 
his claim that Science now takes 
better care of morality than Re- 
ligion has done, 345; the socio- 
logy of Comte’s system, 346 ; the 
view that history in general i isa 
self-realization of God, 348 ; that 
the laws of physical existence 
control the human creature, 349; 
estimate of evolution as Darwin 
thought of it, 350; the result of 
refusing to acknowledge God, 
351; the office assigned to reli- 
gion by Mr. Kidd, 352; the pre- 


with every | 


| Harrison, Rev. 


the Society | 


JOH 


(Pt. ¢ (the late) Rev. G. W,, 
Papers and Essays, 240 

Green, Rev. W. H., General Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament : 
the Canon, 234 

Greenwood, Rev. G., The Book of 
Genesis treated as an Authentic 
Record, 504 


| Gurnhill, Rev. J.. Zhe Morals of 
and drawbacks, 163; the author’s | 


plea for religion as an outcome | 
of Instinct—the inherited expe- | 


Suicide, 506 


Hatt Bishop (Vermont), Com- 

jirmation (Oxford Library 
of Practical Theology), 483 

Hamilton, Sir E. W., Mr. Glad- 
stone, a Monograph, 260 

A. R., Christ and 
Our Own Time (Sermons), 516 

Henson, Rev. H. H., Ad Rem: 
Thoughts for Critical Times in 
the Church, 250 

Holmes, Mr. A. H., Quinford, 253 

Howard, Rev. G. B., Rise and 
Progress of Presbyterianism, 509 

Hulton, Mr. S. F., Zhe Primacy of 
England, 257 


Hunt, Mr. Ww, The English Church 


| Hutton, Rev. R. 


sence and power of religion | 


among the suffering class, 353 


Je AkSAR, Very Rev. 
Great Books, 523 
Force of Love, The nr of 
Archdeacon Scott), 258 


Dean, 





from its Foundation to the Nor- 
man Conquest, _ 

, Zhe Crown of 
Christ, 501 


ACOPONE DA TODI, 443 
sgqg.: religion in Italy in the 
thirteenth century, 443; contra- 
dictory currents, 443; Francis 
of Assisi and his work, 444; 
Jacopone da Todi’s early life: 
his conversion, 447 ; self-humilia- 
tion: was he a madman? 20.; 
becomes a_ Franciscan, 448 
account of his poems, 450; 
specimens: ‘The Presepio,’ 451 ; 
‘Piange la Chiesa, 453; the 
‘ Stabat Mater’ attributed to him, 
454; satires against Boniface 
VIII., 455; Jacopone imprisoned 
by the Pope, 456; release, 457 ; 
death, 458 
| Johnson, Dr., Memorials of, 355 
sgg.: Mr. Barker’s Chancellor's 
English Essay on Johnson: 
points in which he differed from 
his literary contemporaries, 357 ; 
his truth, sincerity, and honesty, 
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358; the Johnson Club Papers: | 


on the transmission of Dr. John- 
son’s personality, 359; ‘Dr. 
Johnson as a Grecian,’ 360; 
‘Boswell’s Proof-Sheets,’ 361 ; 
on some of Johnson’s character- 
istics, 2d. ; his relation to music 
and politics, 362; his corre- 
spondence, 363 ; Mr. Seccombe’s 
The Age of Johnson, 364 ; John- 
son’s Sermons, 365 ; their ‘ power 
of thinking and style,’ 366; his 
Prayers and Meditations, 368 ; 


an Anglican of the High Church 


school, 369 


Jowett, Benjamin, Master of Balliol 


College, Oxford, Letters of (ed. | 


by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis 
Campbell), 263 


INGSBURY, (late) Rev. T. L., | 
Spiritual Sacrificeand Holy | 


Communion (Sermons), 489 


ONDON, Bishop of, The 
Church and the Nation (his 
primary Charge), 22 


Luckock, Very Rev. Dean, Zhe | 


Special Characteristics of the 
Four Gospels, 497 

Lyttelton, Bishop (Southampton), 
The Place of Miracles in Religion 
(Hulsean Lectures for 1891), 494 


ARCH, ROSA E., Where 
Two Worlds Meet, 517 
Mathews, Prof. Shailer, 4 History 
of New Testament Times in 
Palestine, 175 B.C.-70 A.D., 242 
Milman, Mr. A., Henry Hart 


Milman, D.D., Dean of St. | 


Paul’s, 248 


| 
| 


Mivart, Dr., and Continuity, 182 | 
sgg.: his ‘ destructive apologe- | 


tics,’ 182 ; on the scientific free- 
dom of Roman Catholics, despite 
Papal decrees, 183 ; his accep- 


tance of the results of the | 


‘Higher Criticism’ ignored by 
ecclesiastical authority, 184 ; his 
article on ‘Happiness in Hell, 
185; some of his propositions 
condemned by the Inquisition 
and Index : his submission, 186; 
the article, ‘Christianity and 
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NEW 

Paganism :’ the Catholicity and 
Authority of the Roman Church, 
187 ; his rejection of the claims 
of the Anglican Church to Con- 
tinuity, 188 ; real object of this 
attack, 189 ; ‘ The Continuity of 
Catholicism :’ ‘an insistence on 
incredible and incomprehensible 
dogmas,’ 190; this Continuity 
in the Roman Church has per- 
mitted some vast and vital 
changes, 191; states that that 
Church can tolerate a form of 
Polytheism, 192; also the belief 
that the Resurrection is a legend, 
193; and adopt a modified view 
of our Lord’s Virginal Concep- 
tion, 194; an incomprehensible 
position, 2d. ; action of Cardinal 
Vaughan, 195; the end of Dr. 
Mivart, 196 


ASH, Professor H. S., Ethics 
and Revelation, 491 


Naturalism and Agnosticism (Pro- 


fessor Ward’s Gifford Lectures, 
1896-98), 124 sgg.: influence of 
Natural Science and Mathe- 
matics on Philosophy, 124; in 
Professor Ward’s work the whole 
problem of Natural Philosophy 
is approached from the point of 
view of Psychology, 125 ; style of 
the work, 126 ; itsobjectand argu- 
ment, 127; Naturalism fought 
on its own ground: argument 
against the mechanical theory, 
128; Spencer’s theory of evolu- 
tion, 130; biological evolution, 
131; theory of psycho-parallel- 
ism, 1323; Professor Ward's 
criticism of cases of misuse of the 
empirical results of Science by 
scientific writers, 134; Agnosti- 
cism: the problem of our know- 
ledge of the external world, 136 ; 
Dualism, 26. ; the various forms 
of Monism, 137 ; the teleological 
character of Nature, 138 ; spiri- 
tualistic Monism, 139 ; the work 
is a valuable contribution to the 
philosophy of Theism, 140 


| 
| Newbolt, Rev. Canon, Words of 


| 


Exhortation (Sermons), 231 ; 
The Dial of Prayer, 502 
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CUMENICAL Documents 


of the Faith, The (edited | 


&c. by Rev. T. H. Bindley), 505 
O’Neill, Rev. J. L., Why, When, 


How and What we ought to | 


vead, 522 


Orr, Rev. J., Neglected Factors in | 


the Study of the Early Progress 
of Christianity, 244 
Oxford Leaders, Five Great (Canon 


Donaldson's work), 48sgg.: what | 


the Oxford Movement owed to 
the old English Catholic party, 
49; clerical life in country 
parishes : Keble, 50; his leading 
characteristics, 51; Newman: 
his strong grasp on the spiritual 
and supernatural, 53 ; treatment 
of abuses in the Papal system, 
54; what Newman did for the 


Church of Rome, 55; Pusey: | 


study and use of patristic writ- 
ings, 56; Liddon: attitude 
towards the ‘ Higher Criticism,’ 
58; courage and consistency, 
60; Dean Church: compared 
with Dr. Liddon, 61 ; his culture, 
thoroughness, and depth of read- 
ing, 62 ; general estimate of the 
work of the ‘ five great leaders,’ 
63 


ALMER, Rev. E. R., Christ 
the Substitute, 514 
Parson’s Garden, the edge of a, 
63 sgg.: the country parson’s 
opportunities and difficulties in 
his garden, 64; useful aid sup- 
plied by Mrs, Earle’s Pot-Pourri, 
65 ; how to learn gardening, 66 ; 
useful practical hints, 67; the 
legend of ‘ Crown Imperials,’ 2d. ; 
the uses of common things, 68 ; 
gardening materials, 69; Mr. 
Bright’s pleasant and useful Year 
in a Lancashire Garden, 70; a 
valuable new edition of Johnson's 
Gardener's Dictionary, 71 ; lucid 
and practical works on fruit- 
growing: Mr. S. T. Wright’s 
Fruit Culture for Amateurs, and 
Mr. J. Wright’s Profitable Fruit- 
growing for Cottagers &¢., 72; 
helps towards the knowledge of 
the proper nourishment of plants 
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and trees: Mr. Cousins’s Zhe 
Chemistry of the Garden, 73; 
useful advice on the culture of 
common fruits and vegetables : 
the S.P.C.K.’s Helpful Hints for 
Hard Times, ib.; a valuable 
work on bulb-growing: Mr. R. 
Sydenham’s How J came to 
Grow Bulbs, 743; the spiritual 
side of gardening, 24.; views of 
Lord Bacon (Of Gardens) and 
John Flavel (Husbandry 
Spiritualized), 75; advice to 
the young gardener, 77; Miss 
Jekyll’s Wood and Garden and 
Home and Garden, 77 n. 

Poets’ Walk (ed. M. Morris), 516 

Pusey, Dr., as a Correspondent and 
a Spiritual Guide, 282 sgg.: a 
striking characteristic of Pusey’s 
letters, 282 ; his spiritual letters, 
283; criticism of Mr. Johnston 
and Canon Newbolt’s edition of 
these, 284 ; examples of Pusey’s 
methods, 286; his frank love of 
being appreciated, 288 ; his treat- 
ment of self-consciousness com- 
pared with that of Keble, 20. ; 
Pusey’s attitude towards Con- 
fession, 290 ; fasting Communion, 
291; denunciation of those who 
treat non-fasting Communion as 
mortal sin, 295; Inspiration, 
296 ; advice to doubters in ques- 
tions affecting the Faith, 297; 
on sins of sensuality, 299; ad- 
vice to those who aspired to the 
celibate life in Communities, 
300 ; ‘ Vocation,’ 302 ; the Unity 
of the Church, 303; advice to 
Anglicans who had doubts about 
Rome, 304; on controversial 
books, 305 ; the teaching of the 
Church, as against Romans and 
Puritans alike, 306 

Pye, Mr. H. J., Zhe Course of 
Conscience, 514 


AGEY, LE PERE, L¢udes 
@histoire vreligieuse: Les 
Missions Anglicanes, 236 
Randolph, Rev. B. W., Medztations 
on the Old Testament for every 
Day in the Year, 524 
Reservation, The Archbishops on, 
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RIP 
459 sgg. ; Archbishop of Canter- 


461 ; Reservation leads to doc- | 
trinal abuses, 462; the question | 
about the communion of the | 
sick, 463; fasting communion, | 
464; Archbishop of York: as | 
to the antiquity of the practice, | 


465; the questions of legality, 
466; of desirability of reviving 


the custom, 469; of communion | 


of the sick, 470 ; views of lead- 
ing organs of the press on the 
two Opinions, 471; position 
taken by Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Riley, 472; the attitude of re- 


calcitrant clergy, 474; the basis | 


of the real force of the Arch- 


bishops’ declarations, 475 ; posi- | 


tion of the Bishops, zd. ; doctrinal 
position of Reservation, 476; 
the lawfulness of Eucharistic 
adoration, 477 


Ripon, The Bishop of, on the 


Church of England (his 4 Popu- 


lar History of the Church &c.), | 
385 sgg.: a good orator not | 


usually a good historian, 385 ; 


defects of this History criticized, | 
386 ; disproportioned treatment | 


of the pre-Reformation and post- 
Reformation periods, 387 ; omis- 


sions of important matters, 2d. ; | 


errors of statement, 388; in- 
accuracies in the modern part, 
389; Cromwell’s ‘ religious tole- 


ration’ 391; James II. and | 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 24. ; | 


the doctrine of the Nonjurors, 
392; the writings of William 
Law, 393 ; John Wesley, 394 


Romanes, Ethel, Zhoughts on the | 


Collects for the Trinity Season, 511 
Ryle, Bishop (Liverpool), Zhe 


Christian Race, and other Ser- | 


mons, 502 


ALMON, Rev. Dr., Cathedral 

and University Sermons, 486 

Stone, Rev. Darwell, Outlines of 
Christian Dogma, 480 





| 


Stubbs, Very Rev. Dean, Charles | 


Kingsley and the Christian Social 
Movement, 262 


Index. 


fs ESTAMENT of our Lord, 
pury’s pronouncement, 460 ; the | 
teaching of the 28th Article, | 


The, 1 sgg. (see also No. 
XCiX. 273-292) : further discussion 
of its date, 1 ; its ordinances are 
later than the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus, 2; its connexion with the 
school of Apollinarius of Laodi- 
cea, 3; arguments from: the 
name of the book and its mean- 
ing, 4; the ‘third Testament?’ of 
Apollinarius, 5; the locality in 
which the book originated, 23. ; 
controversial motive of the 
author, 6; the book’s account of 
its writing and transmission, 7 ; 
arguments from the special mat- 
ter in it: (1) the Apocalyptic 
prelude : notes of locality in its 
treatment of Antichrist, 8 ; its 
mention of ‘singing praises’ 
associated’ with Apollinarius’s 
poetical works, 10; the Zes¢a- 
ment’s date is after A.D. 362, II ; 
(2) the Description of a church: 
the details paralleled with those 
of the Constitutions, 13; (3) the 
Type of Doctrine: account of 
Apollinarius and his doctrines, 
13; his fundamental proposition 
concerning the Incarnation, 14 ; 
his defence of it, 15 ; weak points 
in his character, 16; the fraudu- 
lent spirit which infected his 
school, 17; the Creed of the 
Testament, 18; compared with 
that of the Canons of Hippolytus, 
19; the *Mystagogic Instruc- 
tion’: suggestions of Apolli- 
narian doctrines, 21; the Testa- 
ment’s interpolations in various 
prayers: ordinations, 22; the 
Eucharistic anaphora, 23; ex- 
cessive anti-Arian tendencies, 
25; Apollinarian view of Holy 
Communion, 26 ; striking phrases 
in the Zestament’s prayers, 27 ; 
final observations as to its date, 
28 ; general appreciation of the 
Testament, 29 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 
78 sgg.: the varying stages of 
morality in the older and the 
later novels, 79; Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen’s notice of Thackeray in the 
Dictionary of National Bio- 
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graphy, and Mrs. Ritchie’s Bic- | 


graphical Introductions to her 
father’s works, 80; weak points 
in Mr. Lewis Melville’s Life of 
Thackeray, 81; Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s meagre monograph 
(‘ English Men of Letters’ Series), 
z6.; the Life by Mr. Herman 
Merivale and Mr. Frank Mar- 
zials: ‘the two key-secrets of 
Thackeray’s great life,’ 82; his 
religion, 83; the really religious 
characters of his novels, 2é. ; 
satire of ‘Clerical Snobs,’ 84; 
his Doctor Portman and Frank 
Whitestock, 85 ; ‘Country Snobs’ 
and the persecution of the Pusey- 
ites, 86 ; his appreciation of the 
difficulties-of a clergyman, 72%. ; 
Thackeray’s own blameless life, 
love of goodness in others, and 
attraction to the Saviour, 87; 
the other ‘key-secret :’ the dis- 
appointed man, slow progress to 
success, 88; story of Vanity Fair, 
89; Pendennis, Esmond,and The 


Newcomes, and after, 2d.; pro- | 


jected historical works, 90 ; some 
of Thackeray’s weak points, 90 


Sg. 
Typical English Bishop, A (Dean 
Stephens’s Memoir of Richard 
Durnford, D.D., sometime Bishop 
of Chichester), 141 sgg.: influence 


of the Bishop’s father on his son, | 


142 ; school, college, and univer- 


sity life, 143 ; ordination, 144; ex- | 


ceptional knowledge of the home 
life, literature, and languages of 
Continental countries, 2d. ; Rec- 
tor of Middleton, Lancashire, 2é. ; 
energetic parochial work, 145 ; 
his influence over his parishioners, 
146 ; Archdeacon of Manchester, 
147; nomination to the see of 
Chichester, 2d. ; a season of ex- 
ceptional difficulty and anxiety : 
the Public Worship Regulation 
Act (1874), 148 ; his second Visi- 
tation Charge: his attitude to- 


‘ 


hy 


U7 NSET Se ewels : 


Whipple, 


WOR 
wards the Act, 149; his straight- 
forwardness, 150; his view re- 
garding Confession, 151 ; details 
of his episcopal administration, 
152; free churches, 153 ; views 
on disestablishment and disen- 
dowment, 24. ; Reservation of the 
Holy Sacrament, 154; fasting 
Communion, and non-communi- 
cating attendance, 155 ; his per- 
sonal charm, 156 


being Simple 
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